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PBEFAOE. 


This work is a continuation of the ‘ Life op Mahojiet.’ 
Taking up the thread from his death and burial, it 
tells the story of the spread of the Eeligion which he 
founded, and seeks to trace the special causes — na- 
tional, tribal, and spiritual — which moulded the Faith, 
created its expansive power, and guided its onward 
progress. The object is, in .short, to float the bark 
of Islam over the rapids and devious currents of its 
early course until, becoming more or less subject to 
ordinary human influences, it emerges on the great 
stream of time. I have, therefore, given the first 
four Califh.'VTES in full detail ; I have endeavoured 
to explain tlie ascendency of the Omkyyad house ; 
and then, briefly showing how the Abbasside dynasty 
rose upon its ruins, mji purpose being ended, I close 
the book. Thereafter the history of Islam spreads 
itself out into the history of the world. 

Tlfe materials for the work will be Yinderstood by 
the reader as he goes along. They are purely Arabian. 
Christian authorities there are absolutely none to 
speak of. We depend entirely upon Mahometan tra- 
dition ; and that in a form very different from what 
we have been accustomed to in the Life of Mahomet. 
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PREFACE. 


The substance of tradition becomes, after the Prophet's 
death, more of a general outline ; altogether want- 
ing (excepting some of the special episodes) in that 
profuse detail with which the life of Mahomet is 
overlaid. 

Such as it is, however, the story can be worked 
out broadly with cousistenc}', and the progress of the 
Moslem arms and faith, as a whole, depicted truth- 
fidly. The great treasury of tradition on which 
the historian must draw is the Annals of Tabari, 
happily styled by Gibbon the Livy of the Arabians, 
who flourished in the third century of the Hegira. 
Unfortunately his work has hitherto been accessible 
to me, in its original form, only as far as the 
great battle of Cddesiya, in the fourteenth year of 
the Hegira — that is, three years after the Prophet’s 
death. ^ The materials, however, so laboriously col- 
lected by Tabari, have been co^iiously used by later 
writers, especially by Ibx al AthIe (d. A.H. 630), whose 
History has been mainly followed in these Annals, 
from the point at which Tabari, as at present avail- 
able, ends. I have not neglected other sources, such 
as BelAdzori (3rd cent.) and Ibx KhaldOn, a later 
writer. In aU essential points I believe that the 
picture which I have endeavoured to draw of the 
rise and spread of the Faith may be accepted Avith 
confidence. 

I have received much help from the invaluable 

* Miinu&eripts of the whole \^'ork have, however, been procured, and are 
now being published on the Continent, but not in time to be available 
for this work. They will serve hereafter to correct, perhaps, some of the 
doubtful poJiit- of tlip history on whieli, from the sciuitines.s of the material, I 
may have gone astr.iy. 
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work of Dh. Weil/ wliose literary acumen and 
candour are equalled onlj’ by liis marvellous industry 
and research. I have also freely made use of M. 
Caussin de Perceval’s admu-able Essai mr VHistoire 
des jYmbeis ; but it unfortunately ends with the 
Caliphate of Omar. On the general condition of 
early Mussulman society I have found the scholarly 
volumes of H. von Keemer most valuable.^ 

I have followed the same system of rendering 
names as in the ‘ Life of Mahomet ’ (adopted mainly 
from Caussin de Perceval), excepting in such received 
forms as Bussorah, Mecca, &c. ; namely : 


is i-epresented by th. 





t » 


„ kk. 

0 ” 


(Iz 

79 

J ” 

79 

77 


^ is represented by dh. 

Ij » »> » 

^ by a sharp accent, as <{, 0. 
c is represented by gh. 



In quoting from the ‘ Life of Mahomet,’ I refer to 
the Second Edition in one volume, unless the First 
Edition in four volumes is specified. 

I am indebted for the map which illustrates the 
campaigns, to Mr. Trelawney Saunders, whose close 
acquaintance with the geography of Syria and 
Chaldasa peculiarly qualifies him to identify many 
of the sites, routes, &c. 

The reader must remember that the Mussulman 

' Geschichte ier Clialifen, 3 vols., Mannheim, 1846-1861. 

* CidtiiTgcsohickte des OrimU tmUv den ChaUfen, U'ien, 1875. 
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year is a purely lunar one, being eleven days shorter 
than ours, so that passing through the solar cycle it 
gains a year in about every thirty-three years. 

At the death of Mahomet, in the eleventh year 
of the Hegira, MohaiTani (the first month of the 
Arabian year) began on the 29th of March, so that 
the corresponding months of the European calendar 
fell at that period as in the folio-wing table : 


Aiabian Months. 
Mohavram, a.h. XI. 
Safar . 

EaW I. 

Eabi II. , 

Jnmdd I. . 

JumM II. . 

Eajab 

ShAban 

Eamadhan. (Eamzfm) 
ShawwSl , 

Dzal CAda . 

Dzul Hijij . 


CoireEjioDding Months. 
. AprU, A.D. 632. 

• ^lay 

. J line „ 

• July 

. Anguflt „ 

. September „ 

. October „ 

. November „ 

. December „ 

. January, a.d. 633. 
. February „ 

. March ,, 


To keep the notation distinct, I have ordinarily 
marked the years of the Hegira by Homan -numerals. 


W. M. 


Nowwier 1882. 
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CHAPTER L 

ELECTION OF ABU BEKK., 

A.H. XI. A.D. 632. 

At eventide of a summer day in the eleventh year of the 
Hegira, three chief ‘ Companions ’ of Mahomet might be seen 
issuing in haste from the Great Mosque at Medina, where, 
close by in the chamber of Ayesha, his favourite wife, the 
Prophet of Arabia lay dead.’ They were Abu Bekr, Omar, 
and Abu Obeida. I will first describe each briefly, and then 
explain the object of their errand. 

Abu Bekr, now threescore years of age, was somewhat 
short in stature, of a spare frame, rounded back, and stooping 
gait. His face was thin, complexion smooth and fair, nose 
aquiline and shaiqi, with other features delicate ; the fore- 
head high ; the eyes deep-seated and far apart ; the veins 
well marked. His scanty hair and beard, now for many years 

white, was dyed red. The countenance was still in old age 
» 

> The date ordinarily given as that of the Prophet’s death is the 12th 
Babi I. See note p. 280, Life of Mahomet, vol. iv. 

For the term ‘ Companion,’ technically nsed to signify all who had a 
personal acquaintance with the Prophet, see ibid. p. 661. 

The era of the Hegira was established by OnLsr, five or six years after thi 
Prophet’s death. The first Moharram of the first year of the Hegira cor 
responds with 19th April, A.n. 622. The real Hegira, or flight of Kahome 
from Mecca, took place two months later (June 20). See ihid. p. 115, anc 
C. de Perceval, vol. iii. p. 17, 

' B 


Heath of 
Mahomet, 
13 Babi I. 
A.H. XI., 
June 8, 
A.D. 632. 


Abu 

Bekb. 
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ABD BEKR. 


CHAP. I. 


handsome ; and the expression mild, but wise and resolute. 
To him faith in the Prophet had become a second nature, 
and, now that his Master was gone, the disciple lived but to 
fulfil his will. It was this that nerved a disposition natirrally 
soft and yielding, and made Abu Bekr, the True,* of all the 
followers of Mahomet, the firmest and most resolute. 

Omab. Omar, fifteen years younger, differed both in frame and 

temperament. Broad-shouldered and tall, he towered above 
the crowd. Though somewhat dark in complexion, the face 
was fresh and ruddy. He was now bald ; and his beard was 
dyed like his friend’s. His stride was long, and his presence 
commanding. Naturally hasty and passionate, he would twist 
his moustache when angry and drawit downwards to his mouth. 
But time had mellowed temper ; and, beneath an imperious 
manner, he was bland and courteous. Their attachment to 
Mahomet had, on these two friends, an effect exactly opposite. 
That which braced the soft nature of Abu Bekr served to 
abate the vehemence of Omar. Both stood in a like relation 
to the Prophet, each having given a daughter to him in 
marriage ; Haphsa, Omar’s daughter, was one of Mahomet’s 
favourite wives ; but Ayesha, the child of Abu Bekr, was 
queen in his affections to the end. 

Abb On these two men at this moment hung the future of 

Obeida. Islam. The third, who now accompanied them, Abu Obeida, 
was between them in age. He was thin, tall, and sinewy ; bald, 
and with little beard. Mild, unassuming, and unwarlike, he was 
yet destined to take a leading i)art in the conquest of Syria. 


Abu Bekr 
and Omar 
in the 
Great 
Hosque. 


It was the afternoon of the day on which, but ,?n hour or 
two before, Mahomet had breathed his last. The event had 
come unexpectedly at the end. Abu Bekr, thinking the 
Prophet better, had shortly before retired to his house in the 
suburbs of the city. Called back in haste, he entered Ayesha’s 
chamber, and kissed the face of his departed friend, saying : — 


’ Af SidtficJc; ibid. vol. ii. 102, 220. He was also called ‘ the Sighing one,’ 
from his compassionate natnre. 
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‘ Sweet wert ttou in life ; and sweet thou art in death,’ The 
mosque was filled with a ci-owd excited by the voice of Omar, 
who wildly proclaimed that the Prophet'was not dead, but in 
a trance ; and that, like Moses, he would surely return to 
them again. Abu Bekr, issuing from the chamber (which 
opened directly from tlie court of the mosque), put his 
friend aside with these memorable words : — Whoso wor- 
shippeth Mahomet, let him Icnoio that Mahomet is dead 
indeed ; hut tuhoso worshippeth Ood, let him hnoiu that God 
liveth ami dieth not. He added passages from the Coran, 
in which the Prophet had said that he would die ; and Omar, 
hearing them as if he had never heard them before, was 
speechless. The multitude quieted down before the solemn 
words of Abu Bekr. But just then a messenger hurried up 
with the report that the citizens of Medina — the Ans-Ir, had Men of 
assembled to choose for themselves a chief. The moment would 
was critical. The unity of the faith was at stake. A divided gijef 
power would fall to pieces, and all might be lost. The their own. 
mantle of the Prophet must fall upon one successor, and on 
one alone. The sovereignty of Islam demanded an undivided 
Caliphate ; and Arabia would acknowledge no master but 
from amongst the Corcish. The die must be cast, and at once. 

Such, no doubt, were the thoughts which occurred Stomvy 
to Omar and Abu Bekr on receiving intelligence of the thal^llof 
elective conclave ; and so, alarmed at the danger, they 
hastened to the spot, accompanied by Abu Obeida, if haply 
they might nip it in the bud. On the way they met two 
friendly citizens coming from the assembly, who warned 
them of tie risk they ran ; but, notwithstanding, they hurried 
on. The men of Medina meanwhile, gathered in one of 
their rude halls, were bent upon an independent course. 

‘ We have sheltered this nest of strangers,’ they cried. ‘It 
is by our good swords they have been able to plant the Faith. 

The Chief of Medina shall be from amongst ourselves.’ And 
they had already fixed their choice on Sad ibn Obada, leader 
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of the Beni Khazraj, one of ‘ the Twelve ’ at ‘ the Pledge of 
Acaba,’ who, sick of a fever, lay covered up at the further end 
of the hall. At this moment the three Companions entered 
but just in time, for had the Citizens elected Sad and pledged 
their troth to him, Medina might have been irretrievably com- 
promised. Omar, with his native vehemence, was about to 
speak, when Abu Bela- bade him to be silent, and anticipated 
him, as Omar u^od in after days to say, with the same argu- 
ments he himself had thought of, and even better. ‘ Every 
word,’ said Abu Bekr, calmly and firmly, ‘which the Citizens 
had uttered in their own iwaise was true, but in noble birth 
and influence the Coreish were paramount, and to none but 
them would Arabia yield obedience.’ ‘ Then,’ cried the men 
of Medina, ‘ let there be one chief from amongst you and one 
from amongst us.’ ‘ Away with you !’ exclaimed Omar ; 
‘two caunot stand together’; and even Sad from beneath 
his covering muttered that to divide the power would weaken 
it. High words ensued. Ifobub, on the side of Sad, cried 
out, ‘ Hear him not ! Attend to me, for I am the zvell- 
rubbed Palm-steiii.^ If they refuse, expel them from the 
city. I am the Eoaring Lion of the desert, and will devour 
them up.’ ‘ The Lord destroy thee ! ’ cried Omar ; and 
Hobab returned the words. The altercation gaining in heat 
and bitterness, Abu Bekr saw that it must be stopped at any 
risk ; so stepping forward he said : ‘ Ye see these two ’ — and 
he pointed to Omar and Abu Obeida — ‘ Choose ye now which- 
ever of them ye will, and salute him as your Chief.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
cried both at once, ‘ Thou hast aheady, at the Prophet’s bid- 
ding, led the prayers ; thou art our Chief. Stretch forth 
thine hand.’ He did so, and they struck their hand on his 
in token of allegiance.® Others began, to follow their ex- 

1 Meaning a palm-tmnk left for the beasts to come and rub themselves 
upon ; a metaphor for a person much resorted to for counsel. Hob&b was the 
chief whom Mahomet employed to reconnoitre the enemy at Bedr. 

® The Arabian mode of swearing fealty. The chief held out his hand, and 
the people one by one struck their hand flat upon it as they passed. 
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ample. ‘ Wilt thou cut thine own kin.sraan’s throat ? ’ cried 
Hohah to a Khazrajite about to take the pledge. ‘ Not so,’ 
he answered; ‘I only yield the right to whom the right 
is due.’ "WTiilst they yet hesitated, the Beni Aus, 
jealous of the rival tribe and of SM its nominee, spake 
among themselves : ‘ If this man be chosen, the rule will be 
for ever with the Beni Khazraj. Let us salute Abu Bekr as 
our Chief.’' The example once set, group after group ad- 
vanced to place their hand on that of Abu Bekr, till none 
was left but Sticl, who still lay covered in the corner. 
Acknowledged thus by the men of Medina, there could be 
no doubt of Abu Bekr’s acceptance by the Coreiah and all the 
Refugees.® He was one of themselves, and the Prophet, 
by appointing him to lake his place, when laid aside, at the 
daily prayers, had in a manner indicated him as his vicegerent. 
And so homage was done on all sides to Abu Bekr. He was 
saluted as the ‘ Caliph,’ or ‘ Successor of the Prophet.’ 

The night was occupied in preparing the dead for sepul- 
ture. The body was washed and laid out, and the grave dug 
in Ayesha’s a25artment, where Mahomet had breathed his last. 
On the morrow the citizens, men, women, and children, 
thronged the chamber to look once more ujion their Projihet’s 
face. And then the body was reverently committed to the dust. 

The funeral being over, and the court of the Great 
Mosq^ue still crowded with the mourners, Abu Bekr ascended 
the puljiit, and, sitting down, was saluted as Calijih by acclar- 
mation. Then he arose, and said : ‘ 0 people ! Now I am 
Chief over you, albeit not the best amongst you. If I do 
well, support me; if ill, then set me right. Follow the 
true, wherein is faithfulness ; eschew the false, wherein is- 

* It will Le Temembeied that the native population of Medina was divided into 
the Aus and Khasraj, and Sad belonged to the latter. Enmity and dghting had 
long prevailed between them before Mahomet's arrival {Life of Mahomet, p. 119). 

’ The followers of Mahomet were divided into the Muh&jertn, or Sefugees 
from Mecca and elsewhere ; and the Ansar or Helpers, the citizens of Medina 
{Ibid. p. 189). 
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treachery. The weaker amongst you shall be as the stronger 
with me, until that I shall have redressed his wrong ; and 
the stronger shall be as the weaker, until, if the Lord will, 
I shall have taken from him that which he hath wrested. 
Leave not off to fight in the ways of the Lord ; whosoever 
leaveth off, him verily shall the Lord abase. Obey me 
wherein I obey the Lord and his Prophet ; when I disobey, 
then obey me not. Now, arise to prayer, and the Lord be 
with you ! ’ The assembly stood up for prayer, and Abu Bekr, 
for the first time as Caliph, filled the place of Mahomet. 

Besides Siid, there were few, if any, who refused to do 
homage to Abu Bekr. According to most authorities, Aly 
declined to do so until the death of Fatima his wife, six 
months afterwards. Zobeir and Talha are also mentioned, 
but doubtfully.' Sdd persisted in his refusal ; he even 
threatened to empty his quiver against the usuq^ers, and 
then fight against them with his retainers. ‘ Let him alone,’ 
was the advice of those around the Caliph ; ‘ he is but a 

* Tho tradition regni-diiig Zobeir and Tallin, porbaps iiroso from thoir 
attempt at the Caliphate, and refusal to nckiiowledge Aly, five and twenty 
years afterwards. As to Aly himself, the traditions vary. By some he is 
said to have been among tho first to swear fealty to Abu Bekr. But the more 
general tradition is tlmt he did not do so till F&tima, who had a grudge against 
Abu Bekr for her father’s pitrimony, died [Life of Mahoniet, p. 516). There 
are other tales, hut they all bear the stamp of Ahbasside Cihrication ; such as 
of Omar threatening to burn Aly’s house over his head ; Zobeir rushing out 
with a sword, Ac. We arc even told that Abu Sofian taunted Aly and Abbas 
w'ith allowing an insigniScunt branch of the Coreish to seize the Caliphate 
from them ; likened tlicm to a hungi-y donkey tethered up, or to a tent-peg 
made only to he beaten; and offered to help them iiith horse and foot, 
but that Aly declined his offer. These stories are childish and apocryphal. 
There is absolutely nolliingin tlie antecedents of Aly, or his suhseguent history, 
to render it in the least probable that during the first two Caliphates, he 
advanced any claim whatever, or indeed was in a position to do so. It was not 
till the reign of Othm&n that any idea arose of a superior right in virtue of 
his having been the cousin of Mahomet and husband of Fatima. 

It is said that as the people crowded to the hall, where Sad lay sick, to 
salute Abu Bekr, one cried out: ‘ Have a care lest ye trample upon Sad, and 
kill him under foot.’ ' The Lord kill him, as he deserveth ! ’ was the response 
of the heated Omar. ‘ Softly, Omar ! ' interposed Ahu Bekr, ‘ hlandness and 
courtesy are better than curses and sharp words.’ Indeed, throughout this 
chapter Aha Bekr appears to great advantage. 
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single man, and his secession will not signify ; but if force 
be used against him, then his tribe will fight.’ The advice 
approved itself to Abu Bekr’s forbeai-ing spirit. Sad kept 
aloof, and never appeared at court or in the mosque. When 
Omar succeeded to the Caliphate, he presented himself with 
these words, ‘ I love thee not, 0 Omar ! ’ and, disappearing, 
eventually died in Syria. 

With Mahomet ceased the theocratic power which, as a 
prophet, he had exercised ; but the kingly functions, as ruler 
over all Islam, descended to his successor. According to 
Arabian notions, such a ruler was, like the Chieftain of a 
tribe, the head and representative of the people, and 
his nomination was incomplete till confirmed by their 
homage. Omar, we are told, in after days declared that the 
ii-regular election of Abu Bekr (refeiTing apparently to the 
scene enacted in the hall) should not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. It was, he said, an event the happiest in its conse- 
quences for Islam, but justified only by the urgency of the 
moment. What might have been the issue if any son of 
Mahomet had survived, it is useless to speculate. But 
certainly the hereditary descent of kingly power was foreign 
to the sentiment of Arabia, As matters stood, Mahomet 
seems to have shrunk from anticipating the contingency of 
his death, and made no preparation for what should follow. 
But in so far as we may suppose him to have felt his illness 
mortal and his death impending, the nomination of Abu 
Bekr to conduct the public prayers (the acknowledged mark 
of chief or delegated authority) may be held the natural 
indication of his wish that he should succeed. ‘ Apart from 
the counter-claim of the men of Medina, there was, in point 
of fact, neither doubt nor hesitancy in the election, and the- 
counter-claim died away almost as soon as made. The notion 
of divine right, or even of preferential claim, resting in the 
Prophet’s family, was the growth of a later age, 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPEDITION OF OSlilA TO THE SYEIAN BOEDER. 

A.H. XI. A.1). 632. 

Abd Bekr soon had the opportunity of showing that he was 
resolved to carry out the commands of Mahomet to the very 
letter. A few weeks previously an expedition had been 
ordered to avenge by a raid on the Syrian border the disaster 
which, three years before, had tarnished the Moslem arms. 
In that reverse Zeid, the Prophet’s bosom friend, who led 
the army, was with many others slain at Muta ; and the 
more distinctly now to mark the object of the campaign, his 
son Osdma, though still a youth, was nominated by Mahomet 
to the command, and bidden to avenge his father’s death. The 
camp was formed at Jorf, a little way on the Syrian road ; 
but during the Prophet’s sickness the force remained inac- 
tive, uncertain of the issue. "When the fatal event took 
place, Osama broke up the camp, and carrying back the 
banner which he had received at the hands of Mahomet, 
planted it in the court of the Great Mosque, close by the 
door of Ayesha’s apartment. 

The day following his inauguration as Calqih, Abu Bekr 
took up the banner, and placing it in the hands of Osama, 
in token that he was still commander, bade the army again 
assemble and encamp, as it had done before, at Jorf ; and 
not a man was to be left behind. Obeying the command, the 
fighting men of Medina and its neighbourhood flocked again 
to the camp, and even Omar was amongst the number. 
While yet preparing to depart, the horizon darkened suddenly. 
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Report of the Prophet’s mortal illness, followed by tidings of 
his death, had spread like wildfire over the land. From every 
side there now came rnmours of disloyalty, and of the resolve 
to cast the yoke of Islam off. The sense of the army, and 
of Osama himself, was strongly again.st leaving the city thus 
defenceless, and the Caliph exposed to the risk of sudden 
inroad. Omar was deputed to represent this to Abu Belor, 
and also to m’ge (as had been already urged to Mahomet, 
himself *) that, if the expedition must proceed, some more 
experienced general should command. To the first request 
Abu Bekr replied, calm and unmoved: ‘Were the city 
swarming round with packs of ravening wolves, and I left 
solitary and alone, the force should go; not a word from 
my Master’s lips shall fall to the ground.’ At the second 
demand the Caliph’s anger kindled : ‘ Thy mother be child- 
less, 0 son of Khattab ! ’ he said, seizing Omar by the 
beard. ‘ Shall the Prophet of the Loitl appoint a man to 
the command, and I, deposing him, appoint another in his 
place ? ’ So Omar returned, ■without gaining either object, 
to the army. 

When all was ready for the march, Abu Bekr repaired to He ecoom- 
the camp, and accompanied the force a little way on foot. 

‘Be mounted,’ said Osama to him; ‘or else I will dismount 
and walk by thee.’ ‘ Not so,’ replied Abu Bekr ; ‘ I will not 682. 
mount; I will walk and soil my feet, a little moment, in 
the ways of the Lord. Verily, every step in the waj's of the 
Lord is equal to the merit of manifold good works, and 
wipeth out a multitude of sins.’ After a while he stopped, 
and said to Osama : ‘ If it be thy will, give Omar leave that 
he may return with me to the city, for strength and counsel.* 

So he gave him leave.* 

* Life of Mahomet, p. 498. 

* Some others of the chief Companions, Aly, Zobeir, &c., appear also to 
have remained behind; but they may possibly not hare originally formed a 
part of Osilma’s army ordered to reassemble. 
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licutfUou^. of Caliph. ‘ hee,’ said he, addi-CBaing f >aaina, ‘ tliat ttihan 
avoid ti'eauhory and deceit. De^nu'i noi in any nuHo ififam 
the right. Thou shall mutilate none ; uoitlim’ jjhalt tthini 
kill child or aged mau, uor any •woman. Injm'e not (the 
date-jialm, nehher burn it niiih fiiv ; and cut not domn aaiy 
tree wherein is food lor man or he.ust. Slay iifii of the JflouknB 
or herds oi camels, saving for needfti] snstenantie. Te ■onay 
eat of the meat which the men of the laud shall bring lUnto 
you in their- \ easels, making mention thereon of the name of 
the Lord. And the monks with shaven heads ithat spend 
their- lives in monas-teries, if they submit, leave them in their 
cloisters unmiilested. Kon mai-ch forwar-d in the name 
of the Lord, aud may He j»r(tirtfct you fi’can s-word and 
l>estileuce ! ’ 

Oauiim tSo Abu Bela- returned with Omai- to Medina. Osama 

vwui'puius, m^vhed by Wadi a! Cora, in the chi-ecstion of Duma, Obna, 
stid tire highlands south of Syria. The brant of his attac-k 
fell upon the Beni Gr>dhaa, and the seiui-OhriBtian tribes 
whifh, under the Eoman banner, had discomfited and slain 
his fsrth'-r. Thai disaster wa* now avenged in fir-e and blood. 
UTie land was ravaged far and near, and afl<ei an absence of 
two months, the army returned laden with spt'il.' 

Meanwhile fstining events had -transpired at Medina, of 
■which an account is given in the chapter foBo-wing. 

^ TI\€ * bj‘niioloigT ftt thife p^iud ii. unisertBan, aod the datefc ohIt u.ppriiu- 
O:. tbs! Pi’ypbet’s. ve plimgv at emueirom light arto DTiSfuriTy. 

J'ur rht nfit or tlirue ypan* ist art Itrft in doiLln,ncil only at to tlh< jierioJ., 
bill tiAt'Xi cLb to tllti ruf ,7 itJiltifilMfc. Hiii iJ/fe 

naiTatiTe of thib ooly ttAuob ttlhe aEScy wfeamhaffl -socm alftitsr 

Abu 3i3sj! b aocttCKagDy Ibnt stxt Ijafusv itflite lof naQu^llaflai Iwgnrr tbai 

ducHare iUtlf, -niiitBiL IbiO;, anpopfli^g its tgoDf VSU 'wistiuoi ihwti icJf 

the Ir'rop'liot't) deathu 

Thd length of tlbe AcccoiiiuELg ibo i 3i^«pMnt-. jtiEaSStliGiBg, fpom 

40 dayfc to 70. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UEDCfA TDREITEXED. 

A.H. XI. JrsB is» Jctr, A.H. 632. 

Ix after days Aba Sekr nsed to look back with a just pride 
and satisfactioii to his despatch, agaiIl^t a universal reclama- 
tion, of Osama's force. Public opinion was not long in 
justiiying the act and attributing thereto results of essential 
benefit. The firmness of his attitude inspired the Bedouin 
tribes with a sense of stability in the government. If the 
leaders at Medina had nor been confident in their strength 
at home they would not have sent away this amy ; and the 
Arabs, reasoning thus, were restrained fi-om much that they 
might otherwise have attemjited. Still the position was 
critical, and at times sufficiently alarming. 

It was indeed a thing of which the brave old Calijih might 
be proud. ‘The Arabs,’ so the tradition runs, ‘were on 
all sides rising in rebellion. Apostasy and disafiection began 
to raise their heads ; Christians and Jew.s to stretch out 
their necks ; and the Faithful were left like a flock of sheep 
without a shepherd — their Prophet gone, their numbers 
few, and their foes a multitude.' It was in face of all this 
that Abu Bekr sent off beyond recall his only force, and left 
Meffiha open and, to the outward eye, defenceless. 

During the lifetime of Mahomet three rivals had already 
laid claim to the prophetic office and raised the standard of 
rebellion. In the south, insurrection had hardly been quelled 
by the assassination of the ‘ Veiled Prophet ’ of Yemen, when 
tidings of the death of Mahomet made it burst forth with 
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redoubled violence. Enshrined in the very centre of the pen- 
insula, Moseilama had detached the powerful tribes around 
Yemama from their allegiance ; and to the north-east, nearer 
home, Toleiha, the third pretender, was now openly and dan- 
gerously hostile.* From every quarter, in rapid succession, 
came the news of spreading disaffection. The legates of 
^Mahomet, the collectors of tithes — all, in fact,who represented 
the authority of I.slam — ^fled or were expelled. The Faithful 
were massacred, and some confessors suffered a cruel death. 
Mecca and Tayif quivered and vacillated at the first intelli- 
gence of the Prophet’s decease ; in the end, through the 
strong influence of the Coreish, they stood firm ; but they 
were almost alone. Here and there some few tribes, under 
loyal, or, it might be, temporising, chiefs, maintained 
the semblance of obedience ; but they w’ere hardly di.s- 
cernible amidst the seething mass of rebellion. Amru, 
hurrying back from Oman (whither he had been sent 
by IMahomet as ambassador at the Farewell Pilgrimage), 
witnessed the whole of Central Arabia either in open revolt 
or read}' to break away on the first demand of tithes, and his 
report filled the citizens of Medina with dismay.® In truth, 
Islam had never taken firm hold of the distant provinces ; and 


' See Life of Mahomet, chapter 32. 

’ Ibid, chapter xxx. Amru hastened home through Bahrein immediately 
on hearing of Mahomet's death. Corra. ihn Hobeira, Chief of the Beni Amir, 
took him aside, after a hospitable entertainment, and advisetl, as the only 
w,iy to avoid revolt, that the tithe upon the Bedouins should be foregone. 
Amru stormed at him for this; and subsequently, on Corra being brought in a 
prisoner, advised his execution as an apostate. 

On reaching Medina, Amru made known the disbeartenillg news to bis 
ftiends, who crowded round him. Omar coming up, all were silent, but he 
divined what the subject of their converse was : ‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ that ye 
wore speaking of what we have to fear from the Arab tribes ? ’ On their con- 
fessing, he made them swear that they would not discourage the people by 
letting the matter spread, and added : • Fear ye not this thing ; verily I fear 
far more what the Arabs will sniTer from you, than what ye will suffer from 
them. Verily if a company of the Coreish were to enter into a cave alone, 
the Bedouins would follow you into the same. They are a servile crew; 
wherefore, fear the Lord, and fear not them.’ 
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as for the Bedouins, Mahomet had himself had frequent cause 
to chide their fickleness. It was fear of punishment, and the 
lust of plunder, rather than attachment to the faith, which 
had hitherto held these wild sons of the desert in bondage to 
the Prophet. The restraints and obligations of Islam were 
irksome and distasteful ; and now, on Mahomet’s death well 
rid of them, they hoped to retmn to their lawless life. 

As report after reijort came in of fresh defection, Abu Damand 

for exeiop* 

Beki* could but instruct his officers to hold on where they tion fiom. 
were able with the loyal few, hoping to tide over the crisis ^ 
till the return of Osama’s force. For the immediate defence AbuBefa. 
of IMedina he took such measmes as were possible. He called 
in all that remained of the faithful tribes in the neighbom-- 
hood, and posted pickets at the various approaches to the 
city. The turbulent tribes in the near desert to the east 
were the first to assume a threatening attitude. The Beni 
Abs and Dzobian massed there in such numbers ‘ that the 
land was straitened by them,’ and they parted into two bodies, 
one at Eabadza,* the other at Dzul Ca.ssa, the fii’st station 
from Medina on the road to Ncjd. The false prophet Toleiha 
sent his brother with men to help them ; but they still vacil- 
lated between the claims of the pretender and Islam. At 
last they bethought themselves of a comiiromise. They sent 
a deputation to Abu Bekr, offering to hold by Islam and its 
ritual if only they were excused the tithe. The strangers 
bearing the message Avere welcomed by the chiefs of Medina, 
but by the Caliph their advances wore indignantly rejected. 

He would relax not a tittle of the legal dues. ‘ If yo with- 
hold but thfe tether of a tithed camel,’ said Abu Bekr, 
bluntly, ‘ I will fight with you for the same.’ With this 
refusal they retired, and also with the intelligence that the 
city had but few defenders left. How was the time, before 
the army came back, not only for plunder, but to deliver a ‘ 

' Or Abtac. For tie Beni Abs and DzobiUn, see Life of Mahonui, vol. i. 
pp. ccxxiv. et seq. 
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decisive blow. Abu Bekr, foreseeing this, redoubled bis pre- 
cautions. He strengthened the pickets, and set over them 
the chief men who had remained with him — Aly, Zobeir, 
Talha, and Abdallah ibn IMasud. For the rest of the people 
he appointed the Great Mosque a rendezvous. ‘ The land 
hath rebelled against us,’ he said, ‘ and they have spied out 
our nakedness and the weakness of our defence. Ye know 
not whether they will come upon you by night or come upon 
you by day, or which of you may be first attacked. They 
verily hoped that we should have accepted their offer, but 
we rejected it. Wherefore be vigilant and ready.’ 

And so it came to pass. They tarried but three days, 
when a surprise was attempted from Dzul Cassa. The out- 
posts were on the alert, and kept the assailants at bay while 
the main guard was hiu-ried up from the Mosque on camels. 
The Bedouins, hardly prepared for so warm a reception, fled 
back upon their reserves. They were pursued ; but the 
camels of the Moslems, being used only to draw water for the 
fields, took fright at a stratagem of the enemy, and turning, 
fled back to the Mosque.* There were no casualties among 
the Medina troops, but the rebels were emboldened by the 
flight of their opponents. Abu Bekr, anticipating a re- 
newed attack, called out every man capable of bearing arms, 
and spent the night in marshalling his force. Next morning, 
while yet dark, the Caliph himself led out the little band in 
regular array, with a centre and two wings.® The enemy 
were taken by sru^rrise at early dawn, and as the sun rose 


' The riding camels had all heen tent away with Osama-s armj', and the 
only ones now arailahle were those used to irrigate the fields and palm- 
groves. The stratagem was curious. The Bedouins blew out their empty 
■water-tkins {^mtsmejea), and when thus buoyant and full of air. they kicked 
them (as you would a foot-hall) in front of the Moslem camels, which, affrighted 
at the strange sight, took to flight. 

“ The centre and wings were commanded by three eons of Mocarran, a 
citizen of Medina. These distinguished themselves on many occasions in the 
Persian campaign. One of them, Komfin, was killed ten years after in the 
decisive action of Neh&wend. 
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were already in full flight. Abu Bekr drove them with slaughter 
out of Dziil Cnssa, and, leaving a portion of his little force 
as an outjiost there, returned with the rest to Medina. 

The affair was comparatively small, hut its effect great. 
As failure would have been disastrous, perhaps fatal, to 
Islam, so victory was the tinuiing-point in its favour. The 
power of the Prophet’s successor, even without his proper 
army, to secure the city and beat oflfliis assailants was noised 
abroad. And soon after, the sjnrits of the IVIoslems rose as 
they saw certain chiefs appear, bringing in the tithes. The 
tribes they represented, to be sure, were few in contrast 
with the apostate hordes ; but it was an augury of brighter 
days to come. Safwan and Zibrican, chiefs of two branches 
of the Beni Temim, and Adi son of Hatim from a loyal 
branch of the Beni Tay, were the first to present their legal 
offerings to the Caliph. Each was ushered into his presence 
as an ambassador. ‘ ^ay,’ said Abu Bekr ; ‘ they are more 
than that ; they are Messengers of glad tidings, true men, 
and defenders of the faith.’ And the people answered, 
‘ Even so ; now the good things that thou didst promise are 
apj)earing.’ 

Tradition delights to ascribe with pious gratitude the 
preservation of Islam to the aged Caliph’s faith and fortitude. 
‘ On the death of Mahomet,’ we are told, ‘ it wanted but 
little, and the faithful had utterly perished. But the Lord 
strengthened the heart of Abu Beki’, and stablished us 
thereby in the resolve to give place, no not for one moment, 
to the apostates ; and to say but these three words — Siob- 
mission, Eccile, or the Stvord,’ It was the simple faith in 
Mahomet of Abu Bekr which fitted him for the task, and 
made him carry out the law of his Master to the very letter. 
But for him, Islam would have melted away in compromise 
with the Bedouin tribes, or might have perished in the 
throes of its birth. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

EETURN OF OSlilA. EXPEDITIOXS FOBMED AGAIXST THE 
APOSTATE TRIBES THROUGHOUT ARABIA. 

A.H. XI. Skpt.-Oct. A.D. 632. 

OsIma at last appeai-ed, and Medina, for two months left 
nnprotected, was relieved from further danger. The army 
returned laden with booty. The royal Fifth was delivered to 
the Caliph, and by him distributed among the people.* 

Abu Bekr lost no time in now following up the advantage 
he had gained over the Beni Abs and Bzobian. Driven 
back from Dzul Ctissa, they had retired to Eabadza, and 
vented their anger in destroying by cruel deaths the faithful 
followers of the Prophet still left amongjt them. Deeply 
moved at the fate of these confessors, Abu Bekr took a 
solemn oath that ‘ he would by the like deaths destroy as 
many of them as they had slain, or even more.’ 

Putting Osama in command of the city, and leaving the 
army there for a little while to recruit, Abu Bekr took the 
remaining force and marched again towards Rabadza. The 
chief men expostulated with him on going forth to fight in 
person. If a commander were killed in action, his place 
could easily be filled ; but if the Caliph fell, their head 
and ruler would be gone. ‘ Nay,’ replied Abu Bekr ; ‘ but 
I will go forth, and will be your comrade even as one of 
your own selves.’* So they marched on, and coming up 

' For the royal Fifth, see Sura, riii. 41. 

* There is a tradition that when Abu Bekr issued, sword in band, to go to 
Dzul Cassa, Aly caught hold of his bridle, exclaiming ; • 0 Caliph, I say to 
thee what the Prophet said to thee ou the day of Ohod : I'ui up thy smri 
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with the enemy at Abrac, completely discomfited them, 
killing some, and taking others prisoners. The Beni Abs and 
Dzobian fled to Toleiha, and joined his army at Bozakha. 
Thereupon Abu Bekr confi..scated their pasture-lands, and 
declared them to be for ever a public domain reserved for 
the stud and camels of the State. On eventually sub- 
mitting, they found themselves thus debarred from re-entry j 
but this was of comijaratively little consequence, as they had, 
in the end, ample coinjiensation in the conquered lands 
beyond Arabia. After some daj’s sjjent at Eabadza, the 
Calij)h returned to Medina. 

The army by this time was refitted. The tithes had Islam 
begun to eome in from many neighbouring tribes in token of ^^pMed 
submission. Medina was no longer in i>eril, and the citizens 
breathed freely. But a heavy burden still lay upon the Caliph. 

Islam was to be the faith of all Arabia ; — ‘ Throughout the 
peninsula there shall be no second creed,’ was the behest of 
Mahomet on his death-bed. False prophets must be crushed ; 
rebels vanquished ; apostates reclaimed or exteiminaled ; and 
the supremacy vindicated of Islam. It was, in shoii, the 
mission of Abu Bekr to redeem the dying Prophet’s words. 

, With this great purpose, Abu Bekr went forth a second Eleven ex- 
time to Dzul Cassa, and there summoned the whole avail- SemaSied 
able forces of Islam and all the loyal chiefs around him. 

ent parts 

He divided them into eleven independent columns, and over of Arabia, 
every one appointed a distinguished leader, to whom (fol- 
lowing the example of his Master) he presented a banner. 

Arabia was mapped out, and each detachment given a 
province to reclaim, with marching orders, where to begin 
and what course to take. Thus Khalid ibn Said was named 

again and expose tis not to lose Hue, for, by tlie Lord ! if ire were to lose thee, 
the prop of Islam were gone.’ 'Whereupon Abu Bekr returnud and -vvont not 
forth. 

But this probably refers to the expeditions shortly after sent out in .all 
directions from Dzul Cassa, as narrated below, and to Abu Bekr's return to 
Medina at that time. 
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for the Syrian border; KhMid ibn Welid was to embdue 
Toleiha ; and Ikrima with Sborahbil, Moseilama; llohajir 
was sent to Tenien ; Ala to Bahrein ; Hodzeifa and Arfaja to 
Mahra ; and Amru against the Bc-ni Codhaa. And so by this 
great scheme, in eonrse of time, no spot wonld be left 
unccnquered. The troops retained at home were few ; for 
few were needed now.^ 

Haring despatched the rarions expeditions, Abn Beki 
returned to Medina. There his fir^t cont-em w.as to jiubli-h 
a summons to the apostate tribes, commanding them every- 
where Ti » repent and submit themselves, on which condition 
they thould be pardoned, and received back into Islam. 
Such as refused wonld be attacked, their fighting men cut 
to pieces, and their women and children taken captive. This 
summons was sent by the hand of envoys to every province 
and rebellions tribe. The Adzan, or call to prayer, was to be 
the te-t of faith ; if that were heard and res]>onded to, good 
and well ; if not, the people were apostate, and as such to be 
attacke'l. 

.Abu Bekr never again left iledina to lead bis troops. 
Some ^ay rhat afterwards he regretted this ; but it is not 
likely that be did so. Aledina. where he ccntinued t a reside, 
was his proper place. From it, as a central point, he was 
able to direct the movement of his commanders all over the 
peninsula ; and with operations in .-o many different quarters 
to control he could not have been better situated. 

It is mrire open to remaik that none of the more distin- 
guished Companions of the Prophet wtrre appointed to com- 
mands. The same was the case with Omar, who was known 

’ The BCiti n givTn Bj traditioB is tlut these eleven cdhmmswere deepatdied 
on their MreTi] expeditions all at once from BznJ Cassa, in presence of Ahn 
Bekr. Thi- of course is possible, but it is very improbable. The atiaiige- 
ments could hardly have been so speedily out and dry as that supposes. It 
i, er.cmgh in kno-w that, sooner or later, abont tbis time, or shortly after, these 
eleven erptilj’ions started. Some of the eleven, as given by tradition, seam 
hardly to have leen eepariite onmTTTqT,,tg 
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to say that he purposely refi-ained from nominating them to 
any goveniment, both ont of respect to their dignity.^ and 
also to strengthen his own hands b\' having them about him 
as advisers. This latter reason may also well have weighed 
with Abu Bekr, who used to take counsel on aU important 
matters with the leading Companions. Still, it is singular 
that men like Aly and Zobeir, who took so prominent a part 
in the battles of Mahomet, should now altogether disappear 
from operations in the field. 

I Heaning, no doabt. tbat as govemoTS they \i1inld have been immediately 
saboidinate to himself, exposed to much dxadgeiy, and liable to be called to 
account for their steTaidship. 
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little regard had he for loss of life even amongst his own 
followers, that he could wed the freshly-made widow 
of his enemy on the field yet moistened by his people’s 
blood. He had already distinguished himself in the annals 
of Islam. Fighting, at the fii’st, on the side of the Coreish, 
the defeat of the Prophet at Ohod was due mainly to his 
prowess. At the captm-e of Mecca, now in the ranks of the 
faithful, his was the only column which shed blood; and 
shortly after, the cruel massacre of an unoffending tribe 
brought down upon him the stem reproof of Mahomet.' At 
the battle of Muta, three years before, he had given a signal 
proof of his generalship, when, the Moslem aimy having been 
routed by Eoman legions, and its leaders one after another 
slain, he saved the shattered remnants by skilful and intrepid 
tactics from destruction.® It was this Klialid whom Abu 
Bekr now sent forth against the rebel prophets Toleiha and 
Moseilama. 

His column, by far the strongest of the eleven, was com- 
posed of the flower of the Refugees from Mecca, as well as of 
the men of Medina, which latter marched under their own 
officer, Thabit son of Cays.® To divert the enemy’s atten- 
tion, Abu Bekr gave out that the destination was Kheibar, 
and (to strike the greater terror into the insurgents) that he 
intended himself to join it there with a fresh contingent. 
Khalid, however, was not long in quitting the northern route. 
Striking off to the right, he made direct for the mountain range 
of Aja and Salma, the seat of the Beni Tay, and not distant 
from the scene of Toleiha’s revolt among the Beni Asad. 

Of the doctrines of Toleiha, as of the other pretenders to 
the prophetic office, we know little, nor indeed anything at 

‘ Life of Mahomet, p. 427. ‘ Ibid. p. 409. 

® We have met Th&bit before as a poet of reno-wn and a chief of influence, 
especially among the Beni Khazraj {Ibid. p. 449). 

The strength of Khilid’e column is norrhero mentioned, but, adverting to 
the great number slain at YemA.ma (although he was reinforced meanwhile 
from Medina), it could hardly bare been less than twelve or flfteen hundred, 
besides the 1 ,000 men contributed, as wo shall see immediately, by the Beni Tay. 
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all to show wherein the secret of influence lay. A few 
doggrcl verses and dark or childish sayings are all that the 
contemptuous voice of tradition has transmitted of their teach- 
ing, if such it can be called. So fsir as appears, it was a mere 
travesty of Islam. Toleiha forbad prostration during worship. 

‘ The Lord,’ he said, ‘ hath not commanded that ye should 
soil your foreheads in the dust, neither that ye should double 
up your backs in prayer.’ Similarly IMoseilama and Sajah 
remitted two of the five daily times of prayer. That four 
pretenders (for Sajah the prophetess was also such) should 
have arisen in different parts of Arabia, and, even before the 
death of Mahomet, dra^vn multitudes after them, would seem 
to imply something in their doctrine deeper than senseless 
rhymes and more specious than petty variations of the Moslem 
rite.* So much is clear, that the spiritual sense of Arabia 
had been quickened by the preaching of Mahomet, and that 
his example had not only suggested the claims of others, but 
also contributed to their success. Jealousy of Mecca and Bedouin 
Medina, moreover, and impatience of the trammels of Islam, 
were powerful incentives for Bedouins to cast in their lot Medina, 
with these pretenders. Thus the Beni Ghatafan, who before 
their submission to Mahomet were in league with the Tay 
and Asad tribes, had recently fallen out with them and 
lost some of their pasture-lands. Oyeina,* chief of the 
Ghatafan, now counselled a return to their old relations with 
the Beni Asad. ‘ Let us go back,’ he said, ‘ to our ancient 
alliance which we had before Islam with them, for never 
since we gave it up have I known the boimdarieg of our 
pasture-lands. A prophet of our own is better than a prophet 

' Had there been anything elae in Toleiha’e teaching, there is no reason 
why we should not hare beard of it, as Toleiha, when he returned to the faith, 
became a distinguished champion of Islam. There may, however, have been a 
disinclination on his part to dwell on this chapter of bis life. A1 Kindy, the 
Christian, speaks in his Apology with greater respect of Moseilama’s sayings as 
calculated to draw off the followers of Mahomet. But 1 see no evidence of this. 

See the Apology ofAl Kmdy, p. 31 (Smith & Elder, 1881). 

s A name familiar to us in the Life of Mahomet, see p. 323, &o. 
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of the Coreish. Besides, Mahomet is dead, but Toleiha is 
alive.’ So saying, Oyeina, followed by 700 warriors of his 
tribe, joined the false prophet at Bozakha. 

When first he heard of the heresy, Mahomet had deputed 
Dhirtir to the Beni Asad, with instructions to rally the faith- 
ful amongst them, and with their aid to crush Toleiha. The 
two encountered one another, and the sword of Dhirar, we are 
told, glanced off from the person of his adversary. On this, 
a rumour spread abroad that Toleiha led a charmed life, and 
thenceforward his cause prospered. After their defeat at 
Abrac, the insurgents, as we have seen, flocked to Toleiha at 
Bozakha, and he was further strengthened by the adhesion 
of two influential branches of the Beni Tay.' Dhirar found 
his position at last so inseem-e that he fled to Medina. The 
great family of the Beni Tay, however, was not wholly dis- 
loyal, for Adi (as above mentioned) had already presented the 
legal dues to Abu Bekr on behalf of some part of it. Adi 
therefore was now sent foi*ward by Khalid to his people, in 
the hope of detaching them fi’om Toleiha’s cause. He found 
them in no friendly humour. ‘ The Father of the Foal ! ’ 
they cried (for such was the sobriquet contemptuously used 
for Abu Bekr ^ ‘ thou shalt not persuade us to do homage 

to him.’ ‘ Think better of it,’ replied Adi ; ‘ an army ap- 
proacheth which ye cannot withstand. Ye shall know full 
soon that he is no foal, but a lusty stallion. Wherefore see 
ye to it.’ Alarmed at his words, they begged for time that 
they might recall the two branches which had joined Toleiha, 
‘ For,’ said they, ‘ he will surely hold them hostages, or else 
put them to death.’ So Khalid halted three d'lys, and in 

' The Btni J adila. and Beni Ghautb. 

‘ Ahv, Bekr means ‘ Father of the young camel/ and they called him by 
the nick-name Ah al Fasil, ‘ Father of the foal.’ Adi answered, ‘ He is not 
Ab 111 Fasil, but, if you like it, Ab vl Fahl,’ • Father of the stallion,’ i.e. endowed 
with power and vigour. 

In the Persian vereion of Tabari, the eurname ie by a mistake given as 
Ai 111 Fadhl, ‘ the Father of EscoUenoe,’ and ie applied to Kh&lid. 
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the end they not only tendered submission, but joined him 
with 1,000 horse, ‘ the flower of the land of Tay, and the 
bravest of them.’ 

Thus reinforced, Khalid advanced against Toleiha. On 
the march his army was exasperated by finding the bodies 
of two of their scouts — one a wanior of note named 
Okkasha — who had been slain, and left by Toleiha to be 
trampled on the road.‘ The armies met at Bozakha, and 
the combat is said to have been hot and long. At last 
(so we are told) the tide of battle was turned by certain 
utterances of Toleiha, who was on the field in his prophetic 
garb of hair. Oyeina fought bravely with his 700 of the 
Beni J’ezara.’ The situation becoming critical, he tmued 
to Toleiha, saying, ‘ Hath any message come to thee 
from Gabriel ? ’ ‘ Not yet,’ answered the prophet. A second 
time he asked, and received the same reply. ‘Yes,’ said 
Toleiha, a little after, ‘ a message now hath come.’ ‘ And 
what is it ? ’ inquired Oyeina eagerly. ‘ Thus saith Gabriel 
to me. Thou ahalt have a ruillstone like unto Ms, and an 
affair shalt happen that thou wilt notforyetJ ‘ Away with 
thee ! ’ cried Oyeina scornfully j ‘ no doubt the Lord knoweth 
that an affair will happen that thou shall not forget ! Ho, ye 
Beni Fezara, every man to his tent! ’ So they turned to go; 
and thereupon the army fled. Toleiha escaped with his wife to 
Syria. His subsequent history proved him a brave warrior ; 
but he had a poor cause, and the combat could hardly have 
been very severe, as no mention is made of loss on either 
side. 

His sequel is curious. At the first, Toleiha took refuge 
with the Beni Kelb on the Syrian frontier ; then when the 
Beni Asad were pardoned, he returned to them and again 
embraced Islam. Passing Medina soon after on pilgrimage, 

' Okicftsha was a warrior of renown and leader of some expeditions in the 
time of Mahomet, 

’ The sub-tribe of the Beni Gbataf&n to which Oyeina belonged. 
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he was seized and carried to Abu Bekr, who set him at 
liberty, saying, ‘ Let him alone. What have I to do with 
him ? The Lord hath now verily guided him into the right 
path.’ When Omar succeeded to the Caliphate, he pre- 
sented himself to take the oath of allegiance. At first Omar 
spoke roughly to him : ‘ Thou art he that killed Okkasha and 
his comrade. I love thee not.’ ‘ Was it not better,’ answered 
Toleiha, ‘ that they by my hand should obtaiu the crown 
of martyrdom, rather than that I by theirs should have 
perished in hell-fire ? ’ When he had sworn allegiance, the 
Caliph asked him concerning his oracular gift,* and whether 
anything yet remained of it. ‘ Ah,’ he replied, ‘ it was but a 
puff or two, as from a pair of bellows.’ So he returned to his 
tribe, and went forth with them to the wars in Irac, where, in 
the great struggle with Persia, he became a hero of renown. 

After the battle of Bozakha, the Beni Asad, fearing lest 
their families should fall into the conqueror’s hand, tendered 
their submission. The Beni ASmir, Suleim, and Hawazin, 
tribes which had stood aloof watching the event, now came 
in, and received from Khalid the same terms as the Beni 
Asad. They resumed the profession of Islam with all its 
obligations, and in proof thereof brought in the tithe. A 
full amnesty was then accorded, on condition only that those 
who during the apostasy had taken the life of any Moslem 
should be delivered up. These were now (to carry out the 
Caliph’s vow) put to the like death as that which they had 
inflicted. If they had speared their victims, cast them over 
precipices, drowned them in wells, or burned them in the 
fire, the persecutors were now subjected to thfe same bai'- 
barous and cruel fate. 

' KaMnat, the term used for the gift poeseesed by the heathen sooth- 
sayers. The sayings ascribed to Toleiha are childish in the extreme. For 
example : ‘ I command that ye make a millstone trith a handle, and the Lord 
shall cast it on whom he pleaseth ; ' and again, ' By the pigeons and the doves, 
and the hungry falcons, I swear that our kingdom shall in a few years reach 
to Irac and Syria.’ 
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Khalid stayed at Bozakha for a month, receiving the 
submission of the people in the vicinity and their tithes. 
Troops of horse scoured the country, and struck terror into 
the vacillating tribes around. In only one direction was 
serious opposition met. Certain malcontents from amongst 
the penitent and returning people, unable to brook sub- 
mission, gathered themselves together in a defiant attitude. 
They had yet to learn that the gidpe of Islam was stern and 
crushing. Their restless and marauding spirit prefen-ed, 
perhaps, even as a forlorn hope, to hold then* enemy at bay ; 
or they had sinned beyond the hope of grace. Thus they 
assembled in a great multitude around 0mm Siml, daughter 
of a famous chieftain of the Grhatafan. This lady’s mother, 
0mm Kirfa, had been captured and put to a cruel death by 
Mahomet. She herself had waited upon Ayesha as a captive 
maid in the Prophet’s household ; but the haughty spirit of 
her race survived the servitude. Mounted on her mother’s 
war-camel, she led the force herself, and incited the insur- 
gents to a bold resistance. Khalid proclaimed the reward 
of one hundred camels to him who should maim her camel. 
It was soon disabled; and, 0mm Siml slain, the rout was 
easy.* 

In this campaign the only persons taken captive were 
those who had deeply compromised themselves as leaders in 
rebellion. They were sent by Khalid to Abu Bekr. The 
chief were Oyeina, Corra, and Alcama. The story of tliis 
last, a chief of the Beni Aamir, is curious. After the 
surrender of Tayif he had fled to Syria. On the death 
of Mahomet he returned, and incited his people to re- 
bellion. An expedition sent in pursuit of him had seized 
his family, and carried them off captive to Medina. He 


' Fop the barbarous execution of Oram Kirfa, see Life of Mahomet, chapter 
xviii. The malcontents here gathered together were from all the tribes against 
which KhAlid had now been engaged in warlike operations — the Ghatafin, 
Suleim, HawAzin, Tay, and Asad. 
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fled ; but as all the country-side had now submitted, there 
was no longer any way of escape, and he was seized and 
delivered up to Khalid. Corra, of the same tribe, was one 
of those whom Amru, on his journey from Oman, had found 
vacillating, and of whom he brought an evil report to Abu 
Bekr. Oyeina, the marauding chieftain of the Fezara, had 
often been the ten'or of Medina. When the city was 
besieged by the Coreish, he offered his assistance on certain 
humiliating terms, which the Prophet was near accepting ; 
and he was one of the many influential leaders ‘whose 
hearts,’ after the battle of Honein and siege of Tayif, ‘ had 
been reconciled’ by the Prophet’s largesses. He was now 
led into Medina with the rest in chains, his hands tied up 
behind his back. The citizens ei’owded round to gaze at the 
fallen chief, and the very children smote him with their 
hands, crying out, ‘ Enemy of the Lord, and apostate I ’ 
‘ Not so,’ said Oyeina bravely ; ‘ I am no apostate ; I never 
was a believer until now.’* The Caliph listened patiently 


' rt was a vain oxease, but wan founded on the principle that no blood- 
shed, treachery, sin, or excess of any sort, before conversion, cast any blot on 
the believer ; but tliat njjos(«sy, however, repented of, lejt a stigma which could 
never wholly bo eifaeed. At first the Caliph would receive no aid whatever 
from any tribe or individual who had apostatised; and, though when levies 
came to be needed urgently, the ban was taken off, still to the end no apostate 
chief was allowed a large command, or put over more than a hundred men. 

Among the Beni Sulcim was Abu Shajra, son of the famous elegiac poetess, 
Al Khansa. A martial piece which he composed in reference to an engage- 
ment at this time contains the verse : — 

' And I slaked my tbirety Biicar iu the blood of Kbdllrrs troop.’ 

Some years after, he visited Medina, while Omar was distributing the tithe 
among the poor Arabs around the city: ‘ Give to me,’ said the steangor, ’ for I, 
too, am poor and needy.' ‘ And who art thou ? ’ asked Omar. Being told his 
name, he cried out in anger : * Art not thou the same that said, 1 slaked my 
thirsty spear, &e. ? ’ and he beat him about the head with his whip till the poet 
was fain to run off to his camel. A poem complaining of this treatment has 
been preserved, in which he says : — 

‘ Abu Hnfs (Omur) grudged me of his gifts, 

Although every one that shaketb even a tree getteth at least the leaves it sheddetb.’ 

Such poetical fragments, in the scantiness of the materials for this early 
period, give at many points reality and fulness to the story. 
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to the appeal of the captives. He forgave them, and com- 
manded their immediate release. 

Abu Bekr, as a rule, was mild in his judgments, and even 
generous to the fallen foe. But on one occasion the 
treachery of a rebel chief irritated him to an act of barbarous 
cruelty. Fujaa, a leader of some note among.-t the Beni 
Suleim, under i)retence of fighting against the insurgents in 
his neighbourhood, obtained from the Caliidi arms and 
accoutrements for his band. Thus equipped, he abu.«ed the 
trust, and, becoming a freebooter, attacked and plundered 
Moslem and Apostate indiscriininalely. Abu Bekr thereupon 
wrote letters to a loyal chief in that quarter to raise a force 
and go against the brigand. Hard pressed, Fujaa challenged 
his adversary to a parley, and asserted that ho held a com- 
mission fi'om the Caliph not inferior to his. ‘ If thou speakest 
true,’ answered the other, ‘ then lay aside thy weapons and 
accompany me to Abu Beki-.’ lie did so, and followed, without 
further resistance, to Medina. No .sooner did he appear than 
the Caliph, enraged at his treachery, cried aloud : ‘ Go forth 
with this traitor to the burial-ground, and there burn him 
with fire.’ So, hai'd by in Backi, the graveyard of the city, they 
gathered wood, and heaj)ing it together at the Mosalla, or 
place of prayer, kindled the pile, and cast Fujaa on it. 

If the charges were well founded, which we have no 
ground for doubting, Fujaa deseiwed the fate of a bandit ; 
but to cast him alive into the flames was a savage act, for 
which Abu Bekr was sorry afterwards. ‘It is one of the 
three things,’ he used to say, ‘which I would I had not 
done.’* 

' The account as hero given is from Abu Eekr’s own son. According to 
other traditions, ITujaa employed the arms, &e., which he got from the Caliph, 
in attacking the loyal sections of his own and neighbouring tribes, and was 
therefore a pure rebel. It is more probable that he carried his marauding 
expeditions indiscriminately against loyal and disloyal, wherever tiiere was 
the chance of plunder. Even in this view FujiU deserved exemplary punish- 
ment, had it been of a less barbarous kind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STORY OF MAL IK IBN NOWEIEA. 

A.H. XI. AD. 632. 

Having subdued the Beui Asad, and other tribes inhabiting 
the hills and desert to the north-west of Medina, Khalid 
now bent his steps southward, against the Beni Temim who 
occupied the plateau towards the Persian Gulf. 

This great tribe had from time immemorial spread itself 
with multitudinous branches over the pasture-lands and 
settlements lying between Yemama and the delta of the 
Euphrates. Some of its clans professed Christianity, but the 
greater portion were heathen. They used in past times to 
have frequent passages, often of a hostile character, with 
Persia.' Alost part of this people had submitted to the 
claims of Mahomet, and the oratorical contest between their 
embassy and the poets of Medina forms a curious episode in 
the Prophet’s life.^ His death had produced amongst them 
the same unsettlement and apostasy as elsewhere. Abu 
Bekr’s first eajdy success resulted, as we have seen, in bringing 
some of their chiefs to Medina with the tithes. Meanwhile 
a strange complication had arisen which embroiled the Beni 
Yerboa, one of their clans, commanded by Jhe famous 
Malik ibn Noweira, and eventually brought Khalid on the 
scene. 

It was no less than the advent of Sajah, a prophetess, at 

* See Life of MaltOTnet^ vol. i, chap. iii. Some of the sah-tribea were great 
and powerful, as the Beni Hantzala, Mfilik, Imrnlea^s, DArim ; and here the 
Beni Yerhoa. 

^ Ibid. ch. xxvii. 
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the head of a great host from Mesopotamia. She was 
descended from the Beni Yerboa, hut her family had migrated 
north, and joined the Beni Taghlib, among whom in Meso- 
potamia she had been brought uj) as a Christian. How long 
and by what steps she had assumed the prophetic office, and 
what (if any) were her peculiar tenets, we do not know ; for 
nothing of hers excejiting some childish verses has been 
preserved. At the head of the Taghlib and other Christian 
tribes,' each led by its own captain, she had crossed into 
Arabia, hoping to profit by the confusion that followed on 
the death of Mahomet, and was now on her way to attack 
Medina. Reaching the seats of the Beni Temim, she sum- 
moned to her presence the Beni Yerboa, her own clan, and 
pi’omised them the kingdom, should victory crown her arms. 
They joined her standard, with Malik ibn Noweira at their 
head. The other clans of the Beni Temim refused to acknow- 
ledge the prophetess ; and so, diverted from her design upon 
Medina, she turned her arms against them. In a series of 
combats, though supported by Malik, she was worsted. 
Then, having made terms and exchanged prisoners, she 
bethought her of attacking the rival prophet, Moseilama of 
Yeinama, whose story I must here in some part anticipate. 

Moseilama was strongly supported by his own people, the 
Beni Hanifa, in his claim to be their prophet and ruler j but 
he now felt that the meshes of Abu Bekr were closing round 
him. The Caliph’s officers w'ere rallying the yet loyal or 
vacillating chiefs in Hejer ; and Khahd, whom Moseilama 
dreaded most of all, was behind. Tidings of the approach of 
a new enemy at this crisis added to his perplexity ; and he 
therefore sent a friendly message to the prophetess to come and 
meet him. She came, and they found their sentiments so 
much in unison that they cemented the aUiance by marriage. 
Moseilama conceded to her one half-share of the revenues of 

* The Beni ly&dh, Namir, and SheiMn. We shall meet them again in the 
Irhc campaign. 
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Yemania — the share, he said, 'which belonged to the Coreish, 
but -wliich, by their tyranny and violence, they had* forfeited. 
After a few days she de^tarted again to her own country, 
leaving a party with three of her officers to collect the 
stipulated tribute. Like a meteor, this strange personage 
disappeared as soon almost as she had startled Arabia by her 
advent ; and we hear no more of her.' 

Khiilid, flushed with victory, was now drawing near, 
and most of the branches of the Temim were forward 
in tendering their submission to him. At this critical 
juncture, the withdrawal of Saj/ih, and his own previous 
doubtful attitude, left Malik ibn Noweira at the head of the 
Beni Yerbda in a position of some perplexity, and he was 
undecided how to act.® On the other hand, conflicting news 
divided the Moslem camp. For some reason Khalid was 
bent on attacking the Beni Y’erbda. The men of IMedina “ 
were equally opposed to the design, for which they alleged 
that Khalid had from the Caliph no authority. It would 


* Siijih, it is s.T.iJ, lived quietly with her tribe after this in the profession 
of Christianity, until with them she w.is converted to Islam. There is ti 
childish tale that on returning from the hasU m.rrriiige, her army, scandalised 
that she had received no dower, made her go back and ask Moseilama, who 
received her roughly, refusing her admittance ; but, in lieu of dower, agreed to 
remit two of the daily prayers imposed by Jliihoniet. 

By some of the historians the interview between Moseilama and Sajah is 
drawn (happily a rare case in these annals) in language of gross indelictcy. 
Tho pruriency suggesting this, i» the more gr.ituitous, as wo are told, almost 
in the same breath, that Moseilama’s tenets wore r,ather of an ascetic turn. 
His system enjoined prayer and fasting, and prohibited (so the tr.iditioii runs) 
cohabitatitin after the birth of a son, to be resumed only, if the child died, till 
the birth of another. But our knouledee of the life and duetrinc.s of these 
pretenders to prophecy is really too scanty to warrant us in pronouncing 
judgment upon them. 

Belddzori and Ihn Hhaldiln are among the few who have here kept their 
pages clean. Gibbon characteristically seizes on the passage. 

“ In a passage of Tabari (voL i. p. 188) it is stated that when Amru passed 
through these regions with a column to clear the roads, he and MUlik had 
words with each other. It is possible, therefore, that Kh&lid may have had a 
stronger case .against Milik than appears. 

* That is, tho An'&rs, as opposed to tlie Befugees, i.o. the men of Medina, as 
opposed to the Cureiah and mon of Mecca. 
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have been better for him had he listened to the remon- 
strance. Bat he replied haughtily, ‘ I am commander. In 
the absence of orders, it is for me to decide. I will march 
against Malik ibn Xoweira with the men of Mecca, and 
with such others as choose to follow me. I com^iel no man.’ 
So he went forward and left the malcontents behind. These, 
however, thought better of it, and rejoined the army. 
Khalid marched straight upon Biliih, the head-quarters of 
Malik, but he found not a soul upon the spot. It was 
utterly deserted. 

In fact, Mtdik had resolved on submission, though his 
proud spirit rebelled against presenling himself before 
Khalid. He knew the ordinance of Abu Bekr, that none 
but they who resisted his aians, and refused the call to 
prayer, should be molested. So he told his people that 
there was no longer use in opposing this new way, but that, 
bowing down, they should sufier the wave to pass over 
them; ‘Break up your camp,’ he said, ‘and depart every 
one to his house.’ Khillid finding things thus, was not con- 
tent, but, treating the neighbourhood as enemy’s land, sent 
forth bands everywhere to slay and plunder, and take cap- 
tive all that ofifered opposition or failed to respond to the 
call for prayer. Amongst others, Malik was brought in with 
his wife and a party of his people. Wlien challenged, they 
had replied that they too were Moslems. ‘ Why, then, 
these w'eapons ? ’ it was asked. So they laid aside their 
arms and were led as captives to the camp. As they passed 
by Khalid, Jlalik cried aloud to him, ‘ Thy master never 
gave commitnd for this.’ ‘ “ Thy master,” sayest thou ?’ 
was the scornful reply of Khalid; ‘then, rebel, by thine 
own admission, he is not thine !’ 

The captors differed in their evidence. Some averred 
that the prisoners had ofifered resistance. Others, with Abu 
Catada, a citizen of Medina, at their bead, deposed that they 
had declared themselves Moslems, and at once complied 
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with the call to prayer. So they were remanded till 
morning under an armed guard. The niglit pet in cold and 
stormy, and Khalid (such is his explanation), with the view 
of protecting them from its inclemency, gave the guard 
command ‘to wrap their prisoners.’ The word was 
ambiguous, signifying in another dialect ’ not ‘ to wrap,’ but 
‘ to slay^ and Dhirar, commandant of the guard, taking it in 
that sense, put the prisoners, and with them Malik, forth- 
with to the sword. Khalid, hearing the uproar, hun-ied 
forth ; but all was over, and he retired, exclaiming, ‘ When 
the Lord hath determined a thing, the same cometh 
verily to pass.’ But the fate of Malik was not thus easilj’- to 
be sot at rest. He was a chief of name and influence, and 
a poet of some celebrity. The men of INledina who had 
opposed the advance were shocked at his cniel fate, Abu 
Catada roundly assei-ted the responsibility of Khalid. ‘ Tins 
is thy work !’ he said ; and, though chided for it, be persisted 
in the chai-ge. He declared that never again would he 
serve under Khtdid’s banner. In company with Motammim, 
Mtilik's brother, he set out at once for Medina, and there 
laid a formal complaint before the Caliph. Omar, with his 
native impetuosity, took up the cause of the Ycrbda chief. 
Khalid had given point to the allegations of his enemies by 
marrying Leila, the beautiful widow of his victim, on the 
spot. From this scandalous act, Omar drew the worst 
conclusion. ‘ He hath conspired to slay a believer,’ he said, 
‘ and hath gone in unto his wife.’ He was instant with Abu 
Bekr that the offender should bo degraded and put in 
bonds, saying, ‘The sword of Klu'ilid, dipped thUs in violence 
and outrage, must he sheathed.’ ‘ Not so,’ replied the 
Caliph (of whom it is said that he never degraded one of his 
commanders) ; ‘ the sword which the Lord hath made bare 
against the heathen, shall I sheathe the same ? That be 


• In the Kininito. 
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far from me.’ Nevertheless, he summoned Khalid to answer 
for the charge. 

Khalid lost no time in repairing to Medina. He went 
up straightway to the Great Mo-'qne, and entered it in his 
rough field costume, his clothes rubhod rusty with his girded 
armoiu, and his tiuban coiled imlely about the head with 
arrows stuck in it. As he pas-^cd along the eoiu-twird 
towards the Caliph’s place, Omar could not restrain himself, 
but seizing the arrows from his turban, broke them over 
his shoulders, and abused him as hyi)Ocritc, miuderer, and 
adulterer. Khiilid, not knowing but that Abu Bekr might be 
of the same mind, answcicd not a word, hut passed into the 
Caliph’s presence. There he told hi-, siory, and the e'rjilansir 
tion was accepted by Abu Bckr only he chided him roughly 
for having thus incontinently wedded his victim’s widow, 
and run counter to the custom and feelings of the Arabs in 
celebrating his nuptials on the field. As Khalid again 
passed Omar, he lightly rallied him in words which showed 
that he had been exonerated. Motammim then ijresscd the 
claim, as one of honour, for payment of his brother’s blood- 
money, and release of the prisoners that remained. For the 
release Abu Bekr gave command, but the payment he 
declined. 

Omar remained uncomdneed of the innocence of Khalid, 
and still was of opinion that he should be withdrawir from 
his command. He persevered in presring this view upon 
Abu Belor, who would reply, ‘ Omar, hold thy peace ! Re- 
frain thy tongue from Khalid. He gave an order, and the 
order was misunderstood.’ But Ornai" heeded not. He 
neither forgave nor forgot, as in the sequel we shall see. 

The scandal was the greater, because Malik ibn Noweira 
was a chief renowned for his generosity and princely 
virtues, as well as for poetic talent. His brather, Motammim, 
a poet likewise of no mean fame, commemorated his tragic 
end in many touching verses. Omar loved to listen to his 
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elegies; and he used to tell Motammim that if he had 
himself possessed the poetic gift, he would have had no 
higher ambition than to mourn in such verse over the fate 
of his own brother Zeid, who shortly after fell at Yemaina. 
[li.- '.'lair The materials are too meagre to judge conclusively 
*! 'i'll oil ■n'hether the right in this grave matter is on the side of 
kii ii 1 •>. Omar or of the Caliph, Abu Belcr, Although the hostile 
bias of Khalid against Malik led undoubtedly to the raid 
upon his tribe and the harsh treatment which followed 
thereupon, still, with the conflicting evidence, we may hold 
the deeper charge unproven. But in wedding the widow of 
his enemy while his blood (shed as we are to believe in 
mi.sconception of his order) was fresh upon the ground, 
Khalid, if he gave no colour to darker suspicions, yet 
transgressed the proprieties even of Arab life, and justified 
the indictment of unbridled passion and cold-blooded self- 
indulgence.* 

' A full nccouiit of 3Idlik and Motammim, n ith copious extracts from their 
poetry, will lie found in Kdldcko’s Pocsje df'V alien Araher, H,inOTOr, 1864. 
Arab critics take Motammim as the model of olcgiiie poets, bot h for beauty of 
expression and intensity of feeling. For twenty years he had been blind of 
nn eye, and now he told Omar that grief for his brotlirr’s cr lel f.ite had brought 
floods of tears from that eye, which all these years had been bereft of mois- 
ture. ‘Verily this surpasseth all other grief!’ said Om.ir. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Motammim, ‘it would have been a different thing if my brother had died the 
death of thy brother Zeid upon the field of battle.' The noble mien and gene- 
rosity of Malik are painted in glowing colours. Ho used to kindle a groat fire 
1 y his tent all night until the day broke, in the hope of attracting travellers to 
his hospitable home. 

^ The darker suspicion has been preserved by tradition, both in prose and 
verse. See C. do Verecval, vol. iii. p. 368 ; and Kilab al Aghany, vol. iii p. 
3.15. Leila, wo are told, cast herself at Khilid’s fuel, with hair dishevelled 
■and unveiled face, imploring mercy for her husband. The wretched man, 
noticing the admiring look which the conqueror bestowed upon his wife, cried 
out, ‘ Alas, alas ! hore is the secret of my fate ! ' 'Hot so,’ said Khklid, as he 
gave the sign for beheading him; ‘hut it is thine own apostasy.’ All the 
same, he took the wife straightway for his own. We may dismiss the scene 
as unsupported by evidence. It is also inconsistent ■with Abu Bekr’s treatment. 
His reproach of KhMid was based not on the impropriety of the act itself 
(which he could hardly have avoided had the story been founded on fact), but 
on its being at variance with the ideas of tho Arabs to wed on the field of 
battle. The example, however, was set by the Prophet himself, who married 
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Safi.i the night after the h.ittle of Khcibar, and at any rata it was not long in 
becoming a common piaetiee. Folioiimg the eimiple of IChalid (repi.ited liy 
him agim shortly after), the MosUiu av.irriora made no delay in the field to 
wtd — or ratlier, nithout wedding, to treat upon the spot as senile concubines — 
the wives and daughters of thtir fallen foes. The practice also now arose of 
taking their own families w ith them in the field, and marriages w ere celebrated 
there among thoinselves — on one ocaision, w o read, on the evo of an impending 
battle. 

As to the tenor of tradition, there .are two distinct versions of the tragedy, 
one giving as its cause the misconception of Ellialid's older, the other Mdlik's own 
disloyal speech. This list, taken scpamtely, is inconsistent with the admitted 
fiict that Khahd justified himself before Abu Bckr by the former. In the text 
I have endeavoured to eombine the two minatives. 

M&Iik had flowing locks, and (so runs tlie tradition) when the skulls of 
the prisoners were east into the fire under the cooking-pots, his alone would 
not burn because of the mass of hair. The story (true or false) shows the 
spirit of savagery rapidly fanned by religious war. 

I should perhaps mention that, though tradition is proud of Khdlid’s 
heroism, he is not a special favourite with Abbnsside historians, as his son' 
was afterwards a staunch supporter of the Omeyyads. 
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£m) of A.H. XL BioBisiNa of 633 A.D. 

But sterner \rork was in reserve for Khalid. In the centre of 
Arabia, and right in front of his army, some marches east, 
lay Yemama. There resided the Beni Hanifa, a powerftd 
branch of the great tribe Bekr ibn Wail. Partly Christian 
and paitly heathen, the Beni Hanife, had submitted to 
Mahomet ; but they were now in rebellion, 40,000 strong, 
around their prophet Moseilama. It was against these that 
Khalid next directed his steps. 

The beginning of Moseilama’s story belongs to the life 
of Mahomet.'' Small in stature, and of a mean countenance, 
he had yet qualities which fitted him for command. He 
visited Medina with a dej)utation from his people, and it 
was pretended that words had then fallen from Mahomet 
signifying that he would yet be a sharer -with him in the 
prophetic office. Building thereon, Moseilama advanced his 
claim, and was accepted by his people as their prophet. 

' I.e. or two months before the close of a.h. XI. As already 

explained, the dates an arbitrarily a'-'-nmeJ. Tlie Eatib tViekidi places the 
battle of Yemama in a.h. XU, (which begins March 18, a.d. 633), and even 
the engagement of Boz&hha in the same year; bnt this would throw the cam- 
paign in Irac altogether too late. The qoH which led EhAUd to order his 
prisoners to be ‘ wrapped,’ most have been on the approach of winter, and cor- 
responds with the chronology which 1 have been obliged to assume on grounds 
admittedly vague. 

^ See Life of Hahomet, ch. xxxii. Moneilama is a diminutive form of the 
adjective Monhim, and is supposed by some to be in that sense a derisive 
epithet. Ho is dsscrihed as of a contemptible presence, a dark yellow com- 
plexion and a pug nose. 
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When summoned by Mahomet to abandon his impious pre- 
tensions, he sent an insolent answer claiming to divide the 
land. Mahomet replied in anger, and drove the ambassadors 
from his presence. To counteract his teaching, he deputed 
Kajjal, a convert from the same tribe, who had visited 
Medina, and there been instructed in the Coran.* On re- 
turning to his people, however, this man also was gained 
over by the pretender to esijouse hi.s claims as founded on 
the alleged admission of Mahomet himself. Moseilama, we 
are told, deceived the people by tricks and miracles ; aped, 
in childish terms, the language of the Coran ; and established 
a system of prayers similar to those of Mahomet. In short, 
his religion, so far as we can tell, was but a wretched imitation 
of Islam.* At the period we have now reached, he had just 
rid himself of Sajah, the rival prophetess, by the singular 
expedient of taking her to wife, and then bribing her by 
half the revenues of Yemama to return from whence she 
came. Parties of Mesopotamian horse were still about the 
country collecting her dues, when Kh&lid’s approach changed 
the scene ; and JMoseilama, marching out with a great army 
to meet him, pitched his camp at Acraba. 

Ikrima and Shorahbil were the commanders originally 
despatched by Abu Bekr to quell the rising at Yemama,^ and 
both suffered at the hands of Moseilama from a hasty and un- 


‘ Some say that ho was deputed by Abu Beki. He could recite the whole 
of Sura Beer (s. ii.). Khulid Imd not heard of bis defection, nud looked foe 
him to come out and join his array. 

* The tales told of him are silly. Ho w'as desired to pray, as ^lahomet 
had done, for *rttiii, hut it only intensified the drought; when he prayed for a 
blessiug on young children, it made them stammer, become bahl, &c. He estab- 
lished a sanctuary, perhaps in imitation of the K&aba, but it became a mere 
rendezvous for bandits. See also the ascetic doctrines ascribed to him, and 
the opinion of A1 Kindy, the Apologist, lapra, pp. 23 & 32. 

’ Above, p. 18. Ikrima was the son of Abu Jabl, the arch-enemy, cursed 
in the Cordn by Mahomet, and himself an inveterate opponent, until the biking 
of Mecca {Life of Mahomet, ch. ixiv.). So completely was it all forgotten 
now under the new dispensation of equality and brotherhood, that he had one 
of the chief commands given him. 
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guarded advance. Ikrima, anxious to anticipate his fellow, 
hurried forward, and was driven back with loss. The de- 
tails (as generally the case when tradition deals with a 
defeat) are wanting ; but the reverse was so serious that 
Abu Bekr, in reply to the despatch reporting it, wrote angrily 
to Ikrima. ‘ I will not see thy face,’ he said, ‘ nor shalt thou 
see mine, as now thou art. Thou shalt not return hither to 
dishearten the people. Depart unto the uttermost coasts, and 
there join the armies in the east of the land, and then in the 
south.’ So, starting Yemama, he went forward to Oman, there 
to retrieve his tarnished reputation. Shorahhil, meanwhile, 
was directed to halt and await the approach of Khalid.' 

It was after the reverse of Ikrima that Khiilid, on being 
summoned to IMedina on the affair of Malik ibn Noweira, 
received the commission to attack Jloseilama. In anticipa- 
tion of serious opposition, the Calip)h promised to strengthen 
his army by a fresh column composed of veterans from 
amongst the men of Mecca and IMedina. So Khalid re- 
turned to his camp at Bitah, and when these reinforcements 
came up, he marched in strength to meet the enemy. It 
was now that Shorahhil, whose troop formed the vanguard, 
hastening forward like Ikrima, met with a like reverse, and 
was severely handled by KhMid for his temerity. 

W’hile yet a march from Acraba, Khalid surprised a 
mounted body of the Beni Hanifa under command of the 
chief hlojaa. They were returning from a raid against a 
neighbouring tribe, unaware of the approach of the Mussul- 
man army. But they belonged to the enemy, and as such 
were all put to the sword, excepting hlojaa, whom KhaM 


' If Ikrima and Shorohbil were despatched from Pzol Cassa at the general 
marshalling when Kh&lid marched against Toleiha, then Shorahhil must hare 
had long to wait. Bnt it is prohahle (as we hare seen) that the popular tradi- 
tion of the simultaneous despatch of all the columns is a fiction, and that 
Khitlid’s expedition preceded some of the others by a considerable interval. 

After finishing the Yemdma campaign, .Shorahhil’s original orders were to 
join Amru in his proceedings against the Beni Codh&a in the north.. 
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spared, as he said he promised to be useful on the coming 
eventful day, and kept chained in his tent under charge of 
Leila, his lately espoused wife. 

On the morrow, the two armies met upon the sandy plain 
of Acraba. The enemy rushed on with desperate bravery. 
‘ Fight for your loved ones ! ’ cried the son of iloseilama ; 
‘it is the day of jealousy and vengeance; if ye be worsted, 
your maidens will be ravished by the conqueror, and your 
wives dragged to his foul embrace ! ’ So fierce was the 
shock that the Moslems were driven back, and their camp 
uncovered. The tent of Kluilid was entered by the wild 
Bedouins ; and, bnt for the chivalry of her captive, who con- 
jured his countrymen to spare a lady of such noble birth, 
Leila would have perished by their swords. ‘ Gro, fight 
against men,’ Mojaa cried, ‘ and leave this woman ; ’ so they 
cut the tent-ropes and departed. There was danger for 
Islam at the moment. Defeat would have been disastrous ; 
indeed, the Faith could hardly have survived it. But now 
the spirit of the Moslems was aroused. Khalid, knowing 
the rivalry between the Bedouin and the city Arabs, sepa- 
rated them to fight apart. On tliis they rallied one the' 
other ; and the sons of the desert cried ; ‘ Now we shall see 
the carnage wax hot amongst the raw levies of the town. 
We will teach them how to fight ! ’ Prodigies of valour 
were fought all round. The heroic words and deeds of the 
leaders, as one after another fell in the thick of battle, are 
dwelt on by the historian with enthusiasm. Zeid, the 
favourite brother of Omar, who led the men of Mecca, 
singled out flajjal, and, reproaching his apostasy, despatched 
him forthwith. A furious south wind, charged with the 
desert sand, blew into the faces of the Moslems, and, blinding 
them, caused a momentary pause. Upbraiding them for 
their slackness, Zeid cried out : ‘ I shall follow them that 
have gone before ; not a word will I utter more, till we beat 
the apostates back, or I appear to clear myself before my Lord. 
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Close your eyes and clench your teeth. Forward like men ! ’ 
So saying, he led the charge and fell. Abu Hodzeifa, 
another Companion of note, calling out ‘ Fight for the Coran, 
ye Moslems, and adorn it by your deeds ! ’ followed his 
example and shared his fate. Seeing this, Abu Hodzeifa’s 
freedman, Salim, seized the banner from his dying master, 
and exclaiming, ‘ I were a craven bearer of the Coran if I 
feared for my life,’ plunged into the battle and was slain.* 
Nor were the citizens of Medina behind their fellows. Their 
commander, Thabit ibn Cays, reproached them indignantly : 
‘'Woe be to you,’ he said, ‘because of this backsliding. 
Verily, I am clear of ye, even as I am clear of these,’ and he 
pointed to the enemy as he flung himself and perished in 
their midst. Animated thus, the rank and file charged 
furiously. Backwards and forwards swayed the line, and 
heavy was the carnage. But urged by Khalid’s valiant arm,* 
and raising the grand*battle-cry ‘ Ya MohammeclGi, ! ’ the 
Moslem arms at length prevailed. The enemy broke and 
began to give. ‘ To the garden ! ’ cried Slohakkem, a brave 
leader of the Beni Hanifa ; ‘ to the garden, and close the 
gate ! ’ Taking his stand, he guarded their retreat as they 
fled into an orchard surrounded by a strong wall, and 
Moseilama with them. The Moslem troops, following close, 

' Prom the expression nsed, it would almost seem ns if Sulim carried the 
Coran on the point of his flag-staff. This was a common practice in after 
times, hut the Corun was not jet collected. Fossihlj some portion may liave 
been thus borne aloft by the leader, or the words may be metaphorical or 
anticipatire. 

‘‘ In some accounts of the battle, Kh41id is spoken of as challenging his 
enemy to single combat, and slaying, one after another, ah', who camo out 
against him. But the circumstances would hardly have admitted of this. 
These single combats are the couTentional drapery of all the early battles, and 
need not always be taken as facts. Here they are specially introduced to give 
place to an apocryphal story about Moseilama. He came forth to answer the 
challenge of Khulid, who, in reference to the offer made by him to Mahomet, 
ironically asked whether he was now prepared ‘ to share the Kingdom ’ ; 
whereupon Moseilama turned aside ‘ to consult bis dmmon.' Kh&lid then rushed 
at him, and ha fled. ‘Whore is that now which thou didst promise us?’ 
cried his followers to the prophet, but all that he could reply was to bid them 
fight for their honour and their flamilies. 
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soon swarmed all round the wall, but found no entrance 
anywhere. At last Beraa, one of the Twelve,' cried, ‘Lift 
me aloft upon the wall.’ So they lifted him up. For a 
moment, as he looked on the surging mass below, the 
hero hesitated ; then, boldly leaping down, he beat right- and 
left, until he reached the gate, and threw it open. Like 
waters pent up, his comrades rushed in ; and, as beasts of the 
forest snared in a trap, so wildly struggled the brave Beni Hanifa 
in the Garden of Death. Hemmed in b}"^ the narrow space, 
and hampered by the trees, their arms useless from their 
very numbers, they were hewn down, and perished to a man. 
The carnage was fearful, for besides the slain within the 
walls, an equal number were killed on the field, and again 
an equal number in the flight.* The Moslems, too, despite 
their splendid victory, had cause to remember the Garden 
of Death and the battle of Yemama, for their loss was 
beyond all previous experience. Besides those killed hand 
to hand in the garden, great numbers fell in the battle when 
their ranks wavered and gave way. The Eefugees from Mecca 
lost 360 men, and the Citizens of Medina 300, or nearly 700 
in all ; while the slaughter amongst the Bedouins, though 
somewhat less, raised the gross number over 1,200, besides 
the wounded. And amongst them were nine and thirty 
chief ‘ Companions,’ or men of note, amongst the Prophet's 
followers. At Medina there was hardly a house, whether of 
Eefugees or native Citizens, in which the voice of wailing 
was not heard.® 

Moseilama was slain by Wahshi, the same negro warrior 
who, swinging a javelin, after his savage style of warfare, 
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* The twelve Leaders at the Fledge of Acaba. Life of Mahomet, oh. vi. 

’ It is said that 7,000 of the enemy were slain on eacli of these occasions, 
bnt the statement is loose and, no doubt, vastly exaggerated. One tradition 
gives the slain in the garden alone at 10,000. 

' The greater loss among the men of Mecca and Medina was ascribed by 
themselves to their superior gallantry, but by the Bedouins to their being raw 
and unused to fighting. We see already the seed of the rivalry which after- 
wards broke out so fatally between the Bedouins and the Coreish. 
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roiiiid liis head, had on the field of Ohod brought the sainted 
Hamza to the ground. After the battle Khalid carried the 
chief jMojaa, still in chains, over the field to identify the 
dead. As they passed along the field of battle, turning the 
bodies over one after another, they came upon a stalwart 
figure. ‘ Look, was this your master ? ’ said Khalid. ‘ Nay,’ 
replied Mojaa, ‘ this was a nobler and a better man.’ It was 
the corpse of the brave Mohakkem, who fell covering the 
retreat, slain by the hand of Abdul Eahman, the Caliph’s 
son. Then they entered the Garden of Death. Among the 
heaps of the mangled dead, they stumbled on a body of in- 
significant mien. ‘This is your man,’ said Mojaa, as he 
turned it on its side ; ‘ truly ye have done for him ! ’ 
‘ Yea,' replied Khalid, ‘ or rather it is he which hath done for 
you, that which he hath done.’ 

The IMussulman horse now scoured the country, and every 
day brought in bands of prisoners. Aware that after their 
crushing defeat his people were incapable of resistance, 
IMojua bethought him of a stratagem. He represented them 
as holding their forts and fastnesses in force throughout the 
country, and so persuaded Khalid to offer them their lives if 
they at once capitulated. Meanwhile, by his secret sugges- 
tion, the battlements were lined by every available person, 
even by the old men and women in armed disguise ; and 
Khalid’s messengers returned with the answer that they 
would fight to the last. The army was wearied with the 
hard struggle, and most of them anxious, after the long cam- 
paign, to return to their homes; and so Khalid concluded a 
truce, on terms more favoinrable than they would have 
obtained but for Mojaa’s artifice. When it came to light, 
Khalid reproached him for it ; but in the end excused him 
on the pleaded ground of patriotism, and stood by the treaty. 
No sooner was it concluded, than he received a despatch of 
unwonted severity from Abu Bekr, who, to strike terror into 
other apostate tribes, commanded that not a single adult 
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male of the ungodly and rebellious race should be spared. 
Fortunately the truce forbade the bloody edict. The Beni 
Hanifa, like other prostrate tribes, were received back into 
the bosom of Islam, and a portion only of their number were 
retained in captivity.' 

When the campaign was ended, Khalid sent a deputa- 
tion of the chief sm-vivors to Abu Bekr, who received them 
courteously. ‘ Out uj)on you ! ’ said he ; ‘ how is it that this 
impostor led you all astray ? ’ ‘0 Caliph ! ’ they answered, 
‘ thou hast heard it all ; he was one whom the Lord blessed 
not, nor yet his people ; ’ and they repeated to him some of 
the things he used to say. ‘ Good heavens ! ’ exclaimed Abu 
Bekr, ‘ Beshrew you ! MTiat kind of words are these ? 
There is neither sense in them for good nor yet for evil, to 
have beguiled you thus, but a kind of strange fatuity.’ So 
he dismissed them to their homes.* 

Among the killed we meet not a few names familiar to 
us in the annals of the Proixhet’s life. The carnage amongst 
the jReadcj’s— those who had the Corfin by heart — was so 
great, as to suggest to Omar the fii’st design of collecting 
the sacred text, ‘ lest any part should be lost therefrom.’ At 
the death of his favourite brother Zeid, who had shared with 
him the dangers of the first battles of Islam, Omar was in- 
consolable. ‘ Thou art returned home,’ he said to his son 
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' The terms of the treaty, notwithstanding the alleged artifice (which rends 
somewhat strangely) were sulEciently severe. Tho Beni Hanifa agreed to give 
up all their armour, their silver and their gold ; but they were allowed to 
retain half of their slaves, and get hack half of their own people taken pri- 
soner. Khdlid had already captured in the valleys and open villages so many 
prisoners, that he hud sent ■‘iOO to Abu Bekr as tho royal Fifth, implying a 
total number of 2,500, But Cmar subsequently freed all slaves of Arab blood. 

Selma, one of tho Hanifa chiefs, sought to dissuade his people from sur- 
render, saying that the winter was not overpast, and that the enemy must 
retire. Being overmled, he fled and committed suicide. 

• The sayings reported were such as these : ‘ O croaking frog, thou neither 
preventest the drinker, nor yet defilest the water.’ ' We shall have half the 
land and ye the other half ; the Coreish are an overbesring folk.’ But as I 
have said before, we have not the materials for knowing what the real teaching 
of Moseilama was, nor the secret of his influence. 
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Abdallah, ‘ safe and sound ; and Zeid is dead. Wherefore 
■wast not thou slain before him ? I wish not to see thy face.’ 

‘ Father ! ’ answered Abdallah, ‘ he asked for martyrdom, 
and the Lord granted it. I strove after the same, but it was 
not given unto me.’ Such was the spirit of these Moslem 
warriors. 

Khaiid again signalised his victory by wedding a captive 
maid upon the field. ‘ Give me thy daughter to wife,’ he 
said to jMojaa, the prisoner who had so faithfully defended 
his bride in the hour of peril. ‘Wait,’ replied Mojaa; ‘be 
not so hasty. Thou wilt endamage thyself in the eyes of 
thy Chief, and me likewise.’ ‘ Man, give me thy daughter ! ’ 
he repeated imperiously ; so Mojaa gave her to him. When 
Abu Bekr heard of it, he wrote him a letter sprinkled 
with blood. ‘ By my life ! thou son of Khtdid’s fivther, thou 
art a pretty fellow, liGng thus at thine ease. Thou weddest 
a damsel, whilst the ground beneath the nuptial couch is yet 
wet with the blood of twelve hundi’ed ! ’ The reproof fell 
lightly upon Khaiid. ‘ This is the work,’ he said, as he read 
the epistle, ‘ of that left-handed fellow,’ meaning Omar. 
The sentiment, however, was Abu Bekr’s own ; but the 
‘ Sword of the Lord ’ could not be spai’ed. 

We shall meet Khaiid next in ChaldEea, by the banks of 
the river Euphrates. 

’ The Persian paraphrase of Tohari gives a highly coloured version. 
Khfilid, it tells us, gave his bride the dower of a million pieces out of the spoil, 
while on the marriage night the Moslem warriors lay about hungry and in 
want. Verses handed about the camp to this effect reached Omar, and put 
him in a towering passion. Ho nearly persuaded Abu Bekr^to recall Khdlid, 
but the Caliph, reflecting that, after so great a victory, it would discourage 
the army, contented himself with a reproachful letter. All this is evidently 
gross exaggeration, founded probably on the dislike of the Abbasside historians. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE HEBELS IN THE EAST AND SOUTH OF 

AHABIA. 

A.H. XI. A.D. 632-3. 

Having traced Khalid’s victorious career from tlie north to 
the centre of Arabia, we shall now follow the Mussulman 
arms in their progress from Bahrein and Oman on the 
Persian Gulf, along the southern coast to Hadhramaut and 
Yemen, but more briefly than before, both because the 
authorities themselves are brief, and also because the in- 
terest of the story, apart from a few instructive incidents, 
centres mainly in the general result, that is, the reclamation 
of apostate Arabia. 

Beyond Yemama, skirting the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf from Catif to Oman, lies the long tract, desert 
and littoral, called Hejer and Bahrein. It was chiefly occu- 
pied by the Beni Bekr, and other branches of the great Beni 
Rabia family. Mondzir, the Christian chief of Bahrein, had 
adopted Islam, and, in acknowledgment of the Prophet’s 
suzerainty, entertained a Resident from Medina at his court.* 
He died shortly after Mahomet, and then the whole province 
rebelled. One tribe alone was kept loyal by Jarud, a dis- 
ciple taught at the feet of the Prophet, who now preached 
that, though Mahomet had gone, the way of all the prophets, 
Islam would not the less survive. Ala, the Resident, who 
had fled upon the outbreak, was reappointed by the Caliph, 
and despatched with a force to reclaim the rebellious pro- 
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* See the previous history of the prorince, life of Mahomet, cli. xxx. 
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jis was after the brilliant campaign of Khalid, and 
vince. Th;py sufficiently Tienr the scene of his operations 
the countits influence. As he passed along the outskirts of 
to feel ma, the Beni Hanifa, Temim, and other tribes, anxious 
1 ema,pove their loyalty, sent contingents to join the column.® 
]?.ius reinforced to double his original numbers, Ala attempted 
T^co cross the waterless zone of Dahna, lying between him and 
the Gulf. The army lost its way, and was overtaken by 
darkness in the very midst of the wilderness ; the water was 
all spent, no springs were known of, and they resigned them- 
selves to despair. With the sun would arise a scoi’cliing 
-The heat, and they would all perish of thirst. But, in answer to 

lake. their earnest cries and supplications, as morning broke, 

water suddenly appeared shining on the horizon. They 
hastened forward, and found it to be a lake. Watering their 
camels and horses therefrom, they drank themselves abun- 
dantly, and went on their jornmey joyfully. The marvel is, 
in the believers' eyes, the more extraordinary, as no s])nng 
had ever been seen in the wilderness of Dahna before, nor 
after the most diligent search has the miraculous lake ever 
been found again.® 

' The mission of Alii must have been considerably later tlian that of 
Khulid. We hare before seen reason to believe that the various expeditions 
■vrere not, as tradition represents, despatched all at once from Dziil Cassa. 

- The Beni Hanifa, Moseilama’s tribe, was a branch of the same Beni Bekr 
ibn Wail, mentioned in the text, as also the Bi ni Temim, who to this day 
(such is the. tenacity with which Ihe Bedouins hold to their native soil) occupy 
the same pasture-lands. Some details are given regarding the chiefs who had 
remained tolerably loyal throughout. Thus Cays ibu Asim, Zibricaa, &c., who 
at first vacillated, though they kept aloof from Sidali, now, as Ala drew near, 
came forth with the tithes which during the anarchy had been kept in deposit, 
and fought upon his side. 

We are also told of a staunch believer, ThomAma, who was able to maintain 
his loyalty with a party of his tribe, nntil A14 appeared. He joined the force, 
but came to an untimely and ignominious end. He was presented for his 
bravery with the spoils taken from the person of Hotem (to be noticed below), 
and, wearing them on a journey, was set upon by the people as Hotem’s 
murderer and as such put to death. 

• This is the solitary expedition since the death of Mahomet around which 
tradition has gathered a halo of marvellous tales. When they halted on that 
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The rebellion in Bahrein had by this time assumed for- Bahrein 
midable dimension's. Hotem, a powerful ehief, had gathered 
around him not only the backsliding tribes, but also the 
mixed races of Persian and Indian parentage, who abounded 
on the shores of the G-ulf ; * and they had fixed upon a scion 
of the house of Hira as their king. The faithful remnant 
under Jamd, blockaded by the rebels, were nearly succumb- 
ing to hunger, when, to their relief, Ala appeared. For 
ofiensive operations, however, against so great a host, the Mos- 
lem force was still too weak. To guard their position, they 
dug a deep trench in front, and for a whole month contented 
themselves with single combats and indecisive skirmishing. 

•At last, one night, finding the enemy disordered and over- 
come with wine, they made an attack from all sides, put them 
to flight, and killing Hotem, took the prince of Hira prisoner.* 

The discomfited force fled, and, taking ship, found refuge Miracu- 
in Darin, one of the numerous islets a little way off from the j^scant on 
mainland, and the seat of a Nestorian bishopric.® Thither 
they were pursued by Ala, and here again we are told 
of a miraculous interposition. No boats or means of trans- 

miserable night, the beasts cf burden all ran olF irildlywith their loads. 

Not one u-as left, and the army was near perishing of hunger as well as thirst. 

In the morning, they returned from all directions with their burdens, of their 
own accord. The lake is likened to the water that flowed from the rock in the 
wilderness when struck by Moses. 

' Called Mnaa. The traders from India settled (as they do now) along 
the coast from the Euphrates to Aden, and so a mongrel race sprang up. 

® He bore the dynastic name of Mundzir, and, having been freed at the 
instance of an Arab relative, embraced Islam. He had the surname of Gharur 
(deceiver), but said that he ought rather to have been called Maghrtir (deceived). 

The relations of these tribes on the N.E. of Arabia, with Hira and also 
with Fersi<a, we^e close and constant. Little more than twenty years before, 
the Beni Bckr had beaten back the combined forces of Persia and Hira. The 
connection of the Arab tribes in this quarter with Persia corresponded with 
that between the Syrian tribes and the Boman empire, of Mahomet., 

Tol. i. p. clxxxii.) 

* For the island H&rin (or Dirin) see an interesting article by Sir H. 

Bawlinson, on the islands of Bahrein, Boyal As. Society's Journal, vol. xii. 
p. 222, et sey. There were foe bishops in this province, and ‘ the insular see 
is always nain.-d Dirin.’ We have here indirect evidence of the prevalence of 
the Christian 'uith in northern Arabia, far down the shores of the Persian' Culf. 
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port were anywhere at hand. Eaising, therefore, a wild 
invocation to the Lord of Hosts for help, the ^Moslems 
rushed into the sea and crossed the strait as it had been a 
shallow sandy beach. The enemy, taken by surprise on their 
island, were put utterly to the sword, so that not one escaped 
to tell the tale. A pious bard has likened the passage to 
that of the Israelites through the Eed Sea, and a monk is 
said to have been converted by the double miracle of waters 
breaking out in the wilderness, and waters drying up in the 
channel of the great deep. The spoil was prodigious,' and 
multitudes of women and children were taken captive. 

While thus engaged, Ala received material help from 
loyal followers along the coast. They secured the wavering, 
protected the rear from surprise, and overawed unruly tribes 
ever ready for plunder and rapine. Thus the whole region 
of Hejer, reclaimed to the faith, fell peaceably under the 
government of Ala.® Amongst those who aided in this work 
was Mothanna, a chief of great influence over the Bekr clans, 
from one of which he sprang.® Hollowing up the victory of 
Ala along the coast, this warrior in his progi’ess northward 
reached at last the delta of the Euphrates, where he inaugu- 
rated a movement that was of lasting importance and which 
will shortly engage our attention. 

The campaign of Oman followed close upon that of ' 

' ’ Each horseman got 6,000 pieces. The tale is told with such extravar 
ganees as we are accustomed to only in the life of the Prophet, e.ff. the strait 
was so broad that it took a day and a night for a ship to cross, yet not the 
hoof of a camel was wetted. It is remarkable that, with few exceptions, this 
expedition is the only one, after the death of Mahomet, regarding which such 
childish tales are told. 

* There is a tradition that two chiefs Zibrican and Acra obtained from 
Abu Sekr a patent appointing them collectors of tithe in Bahrein, on condition 
that they made themselvea responsible for its loyalty. The document was 
shown to Omar, who, angry apparently because Acra had been an apostate, tore 
it up. Talha, who had negotiated the af&ir, went to Abu Bekr and asked, 

‘ Art thou ruler, or is Omar ? ’ ‘ Omar,’ he replied, ‘ but obedience is due to me.’ 
This (which illustrates the great influence of Omar with thp Caliph) may have 
referred to a part of the Bahrein coast not under Aid. 

• He belonged to tho Beni Shayban, a sub-tribe of the Beni Bekr, 
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Bahrein.' Jeyfar, Prince of Oman, had a year or two before 
tendered his allegiance to Mahomet. Amru was thereupon de- 
puted to be the Prophet’s Eepresentative at his court, and the 
demand of tithes from this distant province was foregone, on 
condition that they were distributed among the local poor.® 
Notwithstanding this concession, Mahomet was no sooner dead 
than the whole province revolted. The rebellion was led by 
one Lackit, who, to swell his influence, claimed himself to be a 
prophet. Jeyfar fled to the mountain.s and Ami'u to Medina. 
The task of reclaiming Oman and the adjoining province of 
Mahra was committed by Abu Bekr to Hodzeifa and Arfaja, 
two converts of influence in those parts.® They were assisted 
by Ikrima, son of Abu Jahl, who (as we have seen) was bidden 
by Abu Bekr to retrieve his reputation in this distant quarter. 
Anived in Oman, they effected a junction with Jeyfar, and 
were then sufficiently strong to re-occupy Sohar.^ An engage- 
ment followed at Dabfl. Here the Moslems, hard pressed, were 
near to suffering defeat, when, at the critical moment, a great 
body of Abd al Cays and other tribes recently reclaimed in 
Bahrein appeared on the field and turned the battle in their 
favour. The slaughter amongst the enemy was great, and 
their families, which they had placed in the rear to nerve their 
courage, fell a welcome prize into the believers’ hands. The 
mart of Daba, enriched by Indian merchandise, yielded a 
magnificent booty, and Arfaja was at once deimted to 
Medina with the royal Fifth of slaves and plunder. 

Hodzeifa was left behind as governor of Oman. Ikrima, 
having reached the easternmost point of Arabia, turning now 
0 

’ No dates are given. But as the Battle which follows was retrieved by 
Teinforcements from the Beni Abd al Cays, and as that tribe was only set free 
By the success of A1&, the operations in OmAn must necessarily have been later 
than those in Bahrein. 

* See Life of Mahosnet, ch. xxx. 

* They belonged to the great families of Azd and Himyar, who inhabited 
that part of the Peninsula, and had therefore both experience and local influence. 

* SohAr, still a mercantile port, lies above 100 miles west of Maskat. The 
bazaar of DabA was probably near to it. 
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to the south-west, pursued his victorious course to Mahra, 
His army was swelled not onlj' by the Bahrein contingent 
but by fresh levies, attracted by his success, from the tribes 
upon his march. Mahra was distracted at this moment by 
the qu-arrel of two rival chiefs. Espousing the cause of the 
weakest, who at once avowed the faith, Ikriina attacked the- 
other and acliieved a great victory. Among the spoil were 
2,000 Bactrian camels and a vast supply of arms and beasts 
of burden. This quarter of the peninsula, including the 
islands along the con.st, was soon completely pacified. After 
some time spent here in the re-establi.shment of order, Ikrima, 
with an army now of overwhelming strength, advanced, as he 
had been instructed, to join IMohajir in the campaign against 
Hadhraraaut and Yemen. But before proceeding further, we 
must take a brief retrospect of things in the south and west 
of the peninsula. 

The commotion in that quarter caused by the rebellion 
of Aswad, the ‘Veiled Prophet,’ had hardly subsided, when 
the death of Mahomet threw the land into a worse confusion, 
iMeeca and Tdyif, after the first excitement, remained toler- 
ably secure under their governors, the youthful Attab' and 
Othman ibn al Aas. But in the Tilidmii (coast washed by the 
Red Sea), as well as in the interior, misrule and violence 
were rife. A party of marauders from amongst the Beni 
Khozaa and other lawless Bedouins round about the Holy 
City, ready as ever for plunder and rapine, were dispersed 
with great slaughter by the levies of Attiib. Order was 
maintained by a body of 500 men quartered within tlie sacred 
limits, and by small pickets throughout the districts of Mecca 
and Tayif. But between them and Yemen there was nothing 

' Attdb had been governor ever since Mahomet appointed him on the eap- 
turo of Mecca. The rebels were headed by Jondob of the Mudlij tribe. Peni- 
tential verses, recited by this rebel chief on his submission, have been preserved 
{Tafjan, i p. 212). In the paucity of trustworthy tradition at this period, such 
versce lire peculiarly v.aluable, amplifying as they do the meagre materials 
at oui* ‘‘f^tnmand, an*' giviiig fixed and certain points. 
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save t unnoil and alarm. Troops of bandit horse, remnants of 
the false prophet’s army, hovered about the country to the 
south and west of Najrfin. They were headed by Amr ibn 
Madekerib, a poet of note and a chief of great local influence, 
before whom Khahd ibn Said, the governor of Najran, fled for 
his life. On one occasion, however, Khalid, with but a small 
following, surprised Amr and spoiled him of his horse and the 
sword Samsat, inherited from Himyar kings and famous in 
Arab song.' The whole coast was in a ferment, and the loyal 
adherents of Islam were fain to flee for shelter to fastnesses 
in the mountains. Bauds of the Beni Azd, occupying the 
uplands, approached the sacred territory in threatening atti- 
tude, but were dispersed by the governor of Tayif. The whole 
Tihama was overrun by swarming bands of the Akk and Ashdr 
tribes, who closed the roads and barred communications with 
the south. Tahir, who had been placed by IMahomet over 
these tribes, was now commissioned with a force to rally 
the faithful remnant on the spot, and to clear the country of 
the robbers infesting it. This he did so effectually that the 
roads became again im])assable, but now simply from the 
offensive multitude of carcases strewn upon them.^ 

In Yemen peace was not so easily restored. The false 

' According to another account of this aflFair, Khalid (who bad been appointed 
by Mahomet collector of tithes and resident with the Beni Zobeid in tlie quarter 
south of Mecca), attacked Amr ibn Madekerib, and haring taken his sister 
prisoner, obtained the sword ns her ransom. The sword came several years 
afterwards into the possession of the Governor of Kufa, who offered to give it 
back to Amr; to^jShow its marvellous temper, Amr took it, and at one blow 
severed the pack on his mule's back in two. Then he rctui'ncd it to the 
governor, saying that he could not retain a sword of which he had once been 
despoiled. Among other poetry is some by Amr himself: — ‘ The sword of the 
son of Dzu Cayfar (a.d. 476) was mine ; its blade was tempered in the age of 
Ad. It hath a grooved blade which cleaveth helmets, and the bodies of 
men, in twain.’ See Canssin de Perceval, vol. i. p. H7 ; also Mr. C. J. Lyall’s 
translations from the Hamasah. Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, 1S77, vol. xlvi. 
pp. 179 , et seq. It is curious to remark how many Arab warriors were also 
poets of renown. 

• The tradition was preserved in the name of ‘ the Viliams’ {Akhcd>ilh) road.' 
by which this part of the coast was long known. 
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prophet As'vrad (it will be recollected) was assassinated by 
three of his courtiers, who, at the bidding of Mahomet, con- 
sjiired with his wife against him.* These were the Arab 
chief Cays ibn Abd Yaghuth, commander of his army, and 
the two ministers, of Persian descent, Feroze and Dadweih, 
who thereupon succeeded to the government at Sanaa.^ 
YTien tidings of these events reached Medina just after 
Mahomet’s death, Abu Bekr appointed Feroze to be his lieu- 
tenant, with Cays and Dadweih to help him. The Arab blood 
of Cays rebelled against serving under a foreigner, and he 
plotted to expel the whole Persian race. The princes of 
Himyar, however, Dzul Kelaa and others,^ would not help 
him, and he was obliged to call in the aid of the brigand 
Amr ibn Miidekerib and his marauding bands. Dadweih was 
treacherously slain by Amr at a feast, but Feroze escaped, 
and after much hardship, secured his retreat with a 
friendly tribe in the hills of Khaulan. For a time Cays 
carried all before him. The family of Feroze was taken 
captive, and the Persian settlers, pursued in every direction, 
fled to the ihountains, or took ship from Aden. Feroze 
appealed for help to the Caliph ; but it was long before 
he had any troops to send. So Feroze cast about for himself, 
and at length, by the aid of some loyal tribes, put the troops 
of Cays to flight, regained possession of his family and 
reoccupied Sanaa.'* 


* Life of Mcf.homctf chap, xxsii. 

* Yemen V'as, for a considerable period in the serenth century, governed by 
a Satrap as a dependency of Persia; and large numbers of Persians then settled 
in the country. These were their descendants, and also the Ebnda of mixed 
parentage. {lAfc of Mahomet, toI, i., p. cxliv.) 

® Pzul Kel&a and other semi-independent Himyar chiefs occupying the 
neighbouring districts. Some of these remained loyal, and distinguished them- 
selves greatly in the Syrian campaigns* 

* Feroze was a poet, as well as a statesman ; and his verses lamenting the 
captivity of his fantilyi and threatening revenge, have been preserved. ( TohOiVU 
i. p. 220.) Abd 'yaghuth, or servant of the idol of that name worshipped in 
the south of Arabia. See Lyairs translations from the Hamasah, quoted above. 
"We hear of him afterwards, but not much of Ferose. 
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But more effectual help to quell the disordered country 
was soon at hand. On one side, Mohaju- was marching 
from' the north. Appointed by the Prophet his lieutenant 
in Hadhiamaut, he had long been detained by sickness at 
Medina, and perhaps also by the inability of the Caliph to 
furnish him with a following. He was the last of the 
commanders sent forth by Abu Bekr to reclaim the back- 
sliding tribes. Passing through Tayif and Najran, as late, 
probably, as ten or twelve months after the death of 
Mahomet,' he was joined on the way by various loyal tribes, 
and thus approached the disturbed country at the head of a 
substantial force. On the other side, Ikrima, with his great 
and ever-growing army, was advancing from the east. 
Hastening to meet Mohajir, he, for the present, left Hadhra- 
maut on his right, and passed rapidly on to Aden. Alarmed 
at the gathering storm, Cays ibn Abd Yaghuth and Amr ibn 
Mddekeiib had joined their forces to oppose Mohajir. But 
soon quarrelling, they parted, and, according to the wont of 
Arab poets, abused each other in insulting verse,® Amr, 
perceiving opposition to be now in vain, sought, by a strange 


’ As usual, no date is given. But as only now he met Ikrima, who had 
made a march of several weeks from Oman, after the campaign in the East, 
the period must have been late in the year a.h. XI., if not the beginning of 
A.H. XII. Tabari, as I have said before, places the entire reduction of apos- 
tate Arabia within a.h. XI. 

Mohijir was brother to 0mm Salma, one of the Prophet’s wives. He was 
one of the malingerers who absented himself from the Tebuk campaign, and 
so incurred the displeasure of Mahomet. (lAfe of Mahomet, chap, xxviii.) But 
0mm Salma, one day, washing the Prophet’s head, made mention to him of her 
brother, and, finding the opportunity favourable, called him in. His excuse 
was accepted ; and the government of Eadhramaut was then and there con- 
ferred on him. 

^ The verses are quoted by Tabari, vol. i. p. 224. The Arabs, and especi- 
ally their poets, had the faculty of abusing one another in the grossest manner. 
About the same time, lampoons were bandied between Amr ibn MAdekerib 
and Parwa, a loyal chief of the Beni Murid, who maintained a constant check 
upon Amifs proceedings. As regards Parwa, we are told that when he first 
presented himself to Mahomet, he explained how his tribe and the Beni 
Hamdin had an idol which each kept alternately for a year. The contested 
possession of this idol led in bygone time to the famous battle of A1 Bazm. 
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expedient, to gain his safety. He made a night attack upon 
Cays, and carried him prisoner to Mohajir ; hut he had 
forgotten a safe-conduct for himself. Mohajir, therefore, 
seized them both, and sent them in chains to Medina. The 
Caliph was at first minded to put Amr to death because of 
the murder of Dadweih ; but he denied the crime, and there 
was no evidence to prove it. ‘ Art thou not ashamed,’ said 
Abu Bekr to him, ‘ that following the rebel cause, thou art 
ever either a fugitive or in bonds ? Hadst thou been a 
defender of the Faith instead, then had the Lord raised thee 
above thy fellows.’ ‘ So assuredly it is,’ replied the humbled 
chief ; ‘ I will embrace the faith, and never again will I 
desert it.’ So the Caliph forgave them both ; and his 
clemency was not abused, for we find these gallant but 
unscrupulous chiefs soon after fighting loyally in the Persian 
war. 

After this, Yemen was speedily reduced to order. The 
rebel horse, remnant of the false prophet’s army, was pur- 
sued without quarter, and soon exteiminated. And Mohajir, 
established firmly at Sanaa, ruled in security over the whole 
of that country, from Najran to Aden. 

Mohajir and Ikrima were now at leisure to tiu’ii their 
aims against Hadhramwwt, the great province which occupies 
the south of Arabia, east of Yemen. There Ziad, who 
held Mohajir’s government during his protracted absence, 
was hard pressed. He had, at an early period, aroused the 
hatred of the Beni Kinda by harshness in collecting the 
tithe ; but, suijpoited by the Sakun, and other tribes 
hostile to the Beni Kinda, he had obtained several im- 
portant advantages over them.* On one occasion he carried 
off, with great spoil, the families of a vanquished tribe. 
Ash^ith ibn Cays, chief of the Kinda, was moved by their 


' The Beni Sakun were loyal throughout the rebellion, and gave protection 
to the faithful refugees from other tribes. Anaong others, Moiidz ibn Jabal, 
deputed by Alahomet to teach the tribes of the south the CorAn and the tenets 
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cries ; and, having gathered a strong force, fell upon Ziad, 
and rescued the captives. It is the same Ash^Lth who, 
when he tendered his homage to Mahomet, had betrothed 
to himself the sister of Abu Bekr.' Thus compromised 
he went into active rebellion, and ronsed the whole country 
against Ziad, who, smiounded by the enemy, despatched 
an ui’gent summons to Mohajii- to hasten to his deliver- 
ance. 

By this time Mohajir and Ikrima, marching respectively 
from Sanaa and Aden, had effected a junction at Mareb, 
and were crossing the sandy desert of Sayhad, which lay 
between them and Hadhramaut. Learning the critical 
position of Ziad, Mohajir set off in haste with a flying 
squadron, and, joined by Ziad, fell upon Ashath, and dis- 
comfited him with great slaughter. The routed enemy 
fled for refuge to the stronghold of Nojeii-, which Mohajir 
immediately invested. Ikrima soon came up with the main 
body, when there were troops enough both to surround 
the city and also to ravage all the country round about. 
Stung by witnessing the ruin of their kindi-ed, and pre- 
ferring death to dishonour, the garrison sallied forth, and 
fought the Moslems at every point about the fortress. 
After a desperate struggle, in which the approaches were 
filled with the dead, they were driven back. Meanwhile 
Abu Bekr, apprised of the obstinate resistance, sent orders 
to make an example of the rebels, and give no quarter. 
The wretched garrison, with the enemy daily increasing, 
and no puospect of relief, were now bereft of hope. 
Seeing the position desperate, the wily Ash&th made his 
way to Ikrima and treacherously agreed to deliver up 

of Islam (Life of Mahomet, chap, xxx.), took refuge with them, and married a 
lady from amongst them. He was so enamoured of this Sakunite wife that it 
used to be his constant prayer that in the resurrection he and she might both 
be raised together. He died in the plague a.h. XVllI. 

' See the account of their brilliant cavalcade and the betrothal, Life of 
Mahxmet, chap, xxx 
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the fortress if nine lives were guaranteed. The Moslems 
entered, slew the fighting men, and took the women 
captive. The list of the nine to be spared was presented 
to Mohajir. ‘Thy name is not here ! ’ cried the conqueror, 
exultingly, to Ashath ; for the craven traitor had forgotten, 
in the excitement of the moment, to enter his own name ; 
— ‘ the Lord be praised, who hath condemned thee out 
of thine own mouth.’ So, having cast him into chains, 
he was about to order his execution, when Ikrima interposed 
and induced him, much against his will, to refer the cause 
to Abu Beki'. The crowd of captive women, mourning the 
massacre of their sons and husbands, loaded the recreant as 
he passed by with bitter imj)recations.^ Arrived at Medina, 
the Caliph abused him as a pusillanimous wretch who had 
neither the power to lead, nor yet the courage to defend, 
his people; and he threatened him with death. But 
at last, moved by his ajopeal to the terms agreed upon by 
Ikrima, and by his protestations that he would thence- 
forth fight bravely for the faith, Abu Bekr not only forgave 
him, but allowed him to fulfil the marriage with his sister.® 
Ashath remained for a while in idleness at Medina, and the 
Caliph was heard to say that one of the three things that he 
repented having done during his Caliphate was his weakness 
in sparing this rebel’s life. But afterwards Ashath went to 
the wars in Syria and Irac, and there redeemed his name. 

By these operations the rebellion in the south was 
crushed, and the reign of Islam completely re-established. 
Mohajir elected to remain in Yemen, where he- shared the 
government with Feroze. Ziad continued to administer 
Hadhramaut. 

A cprious story is told of a lady whom Ikrima married 

* A thousand -women -were captured in the fortress. They called after 
Ashath as he passed, ‘ he smelleth of burning,’ i.e. he is a recreant traitor. 

Her name was Omm Farwa. Their son Mohammed was killed fighting 
in the army of Musah against Mokhtkr. Some verses by Ashath lamenting 
the catastrophe of Nojeii have been preserved by Tabari, vol. i. p. 248. 
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at Aden, and carried witli him into his camp. She had 
been betrothed to Mahomet, but the marriage had never 
been consummated. The soldiers murmured, and questioned 
the propriety of Ikrima’s marriage. Mohajii' referred the 
matter to Abu Bekr, who decided that there was nothing 
wrong in the proceeding, as Mahomet had never fulfilled his 
contract with the betrothed damsel.* 

I should not here omit to mention the fate of two song- 
stresses in Yemen, who were accused, one of satirising the 
Prophet, the other of ridiculing the Moslems, in their songs. 
Mohajir had the hands of both cut off, and also (to stay 
their singing for the future) their front teeth pulled out. 
The Caliph, on hearing of it, approved the punishment of 
the first ; for, said he : ‘ Crime against a prophet is not as 
crime against a common man ; and, indeed, had the case 
been first referred to me, I should, as a warning to others, 
have directed her execution.’ But he disajjproved the 
mutilation of the other. 


‘ .She was the daughter of one Noman, who, praising her attractions to 
Mahomet, added, as the climax, that she never had had sickness of any kind. 
After a private inteiyiew with her, Mahomet sent her back to her home in the 
Bontli, saying, ‘ Had the Lord seen anything good in her, it had not been thus.’ 

In the Life of Mahomet, I rejected as apocryphal this and other accounts 
of the Prophet’s betrothal to certain females with whom marriage was not 
consummated. In the present case, however, the betrothal is certainly con- 
firmed by the curious objection taken by the army to Ikrima’s marriage on 
account of the inchoate relation in which she at one time stood to the Prophet ; 
and it is therefore possible that other betrothals which at the time appeared 
to me improbable may also be founded on fact. See Life of Mahomet, 
chap, zxii., and Ibn Cotkba, p. 18. 

It will be remembered that the widows of the Prophet, as ■ Mothers of the 
Paithful,’ were prohibited by the Corin from re-matiying, Und, p, 303. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

ENROLMENT OF THE BEDOUIN TRIBES FOR WAR 
BEYOND ARABIA. 

With the campaign in Hadhramaut , opposition in Aiubia was 
at an end. A brief review may be of use before we pass on 
to the wars without. 

North, east, south, and west throughout the peninsula, 
the circle of victory was now complete. It began, we might 
say, with the avenging expedition of Osama, directed by 
the Prophet against the Syrian border. This was followed 
up, more leisurely, by the arms of Amru, who restored the 
prestige of Islam amongst the Codhaa and other tribes on the 
Eoman frontier. During Osama’s absence the brave Caliph, 
with but a scanty following, beat back the rebel tribes 
which, hovering around Medina, threatened the heart of 
Islam. Then followed Khalid’s brilliant achievements, 
which, beginning with the Beni Tay on the north-east, and 
reclaiming the apostate tribes as he moved south, ended with 
the blood}' and decisive field of Yemama in the centre of 
Arabia. The flower of the Moslem troops was engaged in 
this great struggle, which decided the fate of Islam, then 
trembling in the balance ; and while it was in progress, oper- 
ations languished elsewhere. Subsequently, the campaign 
throughout the peninsula was carried on vigorously, but in 
many quarters with limited resources and varying fortune ; 
till Ikrima, sweeping down the eastern coast, joined Mohajir 
in the south, and stamped out the last embers of apostasy. 

The rebellion was totally suppressed, but the people re- 
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mained still backward and sullen. The wild and turbulent Anibia 
tribes were brought back unwillingly. They chafed at the de- roused hy 
mancl of tithe and obedience to Medina. It was simply force 
and fear that as yet attached them to the Caliph. The ques- 'vithout. 
tion occurs, what would have been the foiiune of Islam had no 
grand impulse arisen from without ? It may be difficult to 
say, but the prospect certainly was not encouraging. Con- 
victions so shallow and aspirations so low as those of the 
Bedouin would soon have disappeared ; and force and fear 
could not long have availed to hold together the repellent 
atoms which go to form the Arab nation. The South was 
jealous of the North ; the Bedouins of the desert scorned the 
population settled in towns and villages ; every trihe had 
some cause of rivalry with its neighbour ; new feuds were ever 
arising out of the law of blood. Even in Medina, the cradle 
of the faith, the Beni Aus were impatient of the Beni Khazraj, 
and both were jealous of the Eefugees from Mecca. The 
only authority recognised by a Bedouin is the authoi'ity of 
his tribal chief, and even that sits lightly. To him freedom 
is life; and dependence on a central power most hateful. 

The yoke of Islam (had nothing external supervened) would 
soon have been shaken off, and Arabia retiu-ned again to its 
former state. But fortunately for Islam (sadly for the 
interests of humanity) a new idea electrified the nation. No 
sooner was apostasy put down than, first in Chaldina and 
then in Syria, collision with the Christian tribes kindled 
the fire of foreign war ; and forthwith the Arabs, both town 
and Bedouin, were riveted to Islam by a common bond — 
the love of rApine and the lust of spoil. 

That the heritage' of Islam is the world was an after- The 
thought. The idea (spite of much proleptic tradition) had 
presented itself but dimly, if at all, to Mahomet himself. 

His world was Arabia ; and for it Islam was sent. From first rather 
to last the call was made primarily to Arabs and to them design, 
alone. It is true that, some years before his death, Mahomet 
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had summoned certain kings and princes to confess the 
catholic faith of Abraham ; hnt the step had not in any -way 
been followed up. Nor was it otherwise with the command 
to fight against idolaters, Jews, and Christians: that command 
was announced to the Arab tribes assembled in pilgrimage at 
Mina ; * it had reference only to them, and had no immediate 
bearing whatever on warfare beyond the bounds of the 
peninsula. The Prophet’s dying legacy was to the same 
effect ; — ‘ See,’ said he, ‘that there be but one faith through- 
out Arabia.’ The seed of a universal claim, indeed, had 
been sown ; but that it ever germinated was due to circum- 
stances rather than design. Even Omar, after his role of 
splendid victories, manifested a continual dread lest his 
armies should proceed too far ; and, separated by some gulf 
or mountain range, should be cut off from succom' and 
exposed to danger. Therefore he set barriers (as we shall see) 
to the ambition of his people, beyond which they should not 
pass. 

T.he Arab.'! Nevertheless, universal empire was altogether in accord 
a^ the vrith the spirit of the faith. ‘ When a people leaveth off to 
of'thu*™'** fight in the ways of the Lord,’ said Abu Bekr in his inaugural 
■worU. address (and, in saying it, struck the key-note of Islam), ‘ the 
Lord casteth off that people.’ And so, when the Eubicon, 
the border land of Arabia, was once crossed, the horizon 
enlarged in ever-widening circles, till it embraced the world. 
Now indeed the marauding spirit of the Bedouin was in unison 
with the militant spirit of Islam. The cry of plunder and of 
conquest reverberated throughout the land, and was answered 
eagerly. The movement began naturally with'the tribes in 
the north which had been first reclaimed from their apostasy, 
and whose restless spirit led them over the frontier. Later on, 
in the second year of the Caliphate, the exodus spread to the 
people of the south. At first the Caliph forbade that help 


* See Life of Mahomet, chap. xxix. 
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should be taken from such as had backslidden. The privilege 
of fighting for the faith wn.s reserved for those who had 
remained firm in its profession. But, step by step, as new 
spheres opened out, and the cry i-an through the land for 
fresh levies to fill up the ‘ martyi’ ’ gaj)s, the ban was irut aside, 
and all were welcome. Warrior after warrior, column after 
column, whole tribes in endless succession, with their women 
and children, issued forth to battle. And ever, at the mar- 
vellous tale of cities conquered, of booty rich beyond com- 
pute, of fair captives distributed on the field — ‘to every 
man a damsel or two,’ and, above all, at the sight of the royal 
Fifth of spoil and slaves sent to Medina — fresh tribes arose 
and went. Onward and still onward, like swarms from the 
hive, one after another they poured forth, pressed first to the 
north, and spread thence in great masses to the east and west. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that though apostasy 
was thus condoned, and in the blaze of victory almost for- 
gotten, a certain discredit still clung to the backslider. His 
guilt was not like that of others who had committed sins, 
however black, ignorantly before conversion. The apostate, 
having been once enlightened, cast by his fall a deliberate 
slur upon Islam. And therefore no chief who had joined 
the great apostasy was ever promoted to a chief command. 
He might fight, and was welcome, in the ranks, and was 
even allowed to head small parties of fifty or a hundred ; but 
to the last the post of leader was denied him. 

The Arab race, thus emerging from its desert-home, 
became the aristocracy of Islam. Conquered nations, even 
if they embraced the faith, fell into a lower class. The 
Arabs were the dominant caste wheresoever they might go, 
and it was only as ‘ clients ’ of the noble race that people 
of other lands could share their privileges — crumbs, as it 
were, which fell from off their table. Yet great numbers 
of the Arabs themselves were slaves, taken prisoner during 
the apostasy or in previous intertribal warfare, and held in 
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captivity by their fellow-countrymen. Omar felt the incon- 
sistency. It was not fit that any of the noble race should 
remain in bondage. When, therefore, he succeeded to the 
Caliphate, he decreed their freedom. ‘ The Lord,’ he said, 
‘hath given to us of Arab blood the victory, and great 
conquests without. It is not meet that any one of us, taken 
captive in the days of ignorance,' or in the wars against the 
apostate tribes, should be holden in slavery.’ All slaves of 
Arab descent were accordingly ransomed, excepting only such 
bondmaids as had borne their masters children. Men who 
had lost wives or children now set out in search, if haply 
they might find and claim them. Strange tales are told of 
some of these disconsolate journeys. Ashath recovered two 
of his wives taken captive in Nojeir. But some of the women 
who had been carried prisoners to Medina preferred remain- 
ing with their captors.^ 

Before passing on to more stirring scenes, it may be 
proper here to notice some domestic events occurring in the 
first year of Abu Bekr’s Caliphate. In it Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter and wife of Aly, died. She had claimed 
a share in her father’s property. Repairing, in company 
with her husband, to the Caliph, she said : ‘ Give me the 
inheritance that falleth to me.’ A.bu Bekr inquired whether 
it was her portion of the household goods that she desired. 

‘ Fadak and Kheibar,’ she answered, ‘ and the tithe lands of 
Medina — my portion therein, even as thy daughters will 
inherit of thee when thou diest.’ The Caliph answered : 

‘ Truly thy father was better than I, and thou art better 
than my daughters. But the Prophet hath said, No one 

‘ * Tho days of Ignorance,* that is, the period preceding Islam. 

® Two such are named by Tabari, i. p. 248. 

A light ransom was fixed for each Arab slave, namely seven camels and six 
young ones. In tho case of some tribes which had suffered most severely 
(as the Beni Hantfa, the Beni Kinda, and tho people of Omiln discomfited at 
Baba), even this was remitted. 
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aJmll he my heir ; that which I leave shall he for alms. 
Now, therefore, the family of Mahomet shall not eat of these 
lands ; for, by the Lord ! I will not alter a tittle of that 
which he hath ordained. But,’ added he, ‘if thou art 
certain that thy father gave thee this property, I will 
accept thy word, and fulfil his promise.’ She answered 
that she had no evidence excepting that of 0mm Ayman, 
the Prophet’s aged nurse, who had said that her father had 
given her Fadak.* So Abu Bekr maintained his decision. 
Fatima felt aggrieved, and was much displeased. She sur- 
vived but a few months,^ leaving two sons, Hasan and 
Hosein, through whom alone the issue of Mahomet was 
perpetuated. Aly, who, during her lifetime, had held 
aloof, began after her decease, like the rest of the chief 
Companions, to frequent the Caliph’s court. 

In this year Abu Bekr lost his son Abdallah, who died 
from the effects of a wound received at the siege of Tayif. 

As supreme judge in civil causes, the Caliph nominated 
Omar ; but warlike operations so occupied men’s minds, 
that for the time the office was a sinecure. 

The presidency at the annual Pilgrimage is always 
carefully recorded by the annaUsts of Islam. The Caliph was 
too much engrossed with the commotion throughout Arabia 
to proceed himself to Mecca on the first Pilgrimage of 
his reign, and he therefore commissioned Attab, governor 
of the holy city, to preside in his stead.® 

So ended the first year of the Caliphate. 
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• Fadak was it Jewish settlement north of Medina, conquered by Mahomet 
at the same time as Kheibar, Portions of both were retained by MaAomet for 
the support of his household, (See Life of Mahomet, pp, 394 and S48.) 

* According to most authorities she suTTived her lather six months ; others 
say only three. 

s Some say that Abu Bekr appointed Abd al Bahm&n to the duty. The 
uncertainty on this (to the Moslem) most important point is indicative of the 
confusion which still prevailed, and the vagueness of tradition for the period 
immediately following Mahomet's death. 


F 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAMPAIGN OF KHALID IN IHAC. 

A.H. XII. A.D. 633. 

Chaldaia and the south of Syria belong, as well by nature 
as by population, to Arabia. The tribes inhabiting that 
region, partly heathen, at the time we write of, but chiefly 
Christian, formed an integral portion of the Arab race. As 
these resisted the Moslem columns engaged on the frontier, 
they were eventually supported by their respective sovereigns 
— the western tribes by the Byzantine empire, and the eastern 
by Persia. Thus through them the struggle spread, and 
soon brought Islam face to face in mortal conflict with the 
two great Powers of the east and west. 

The sources of our history, being purely Arabian, throw 
little light on the condition of the provinces to which the 
scene will now be transferred. With the Roman eminre, 
the Arabs of the peninsula had never at any time much 
acquaintance or concern, and the Byzantine annals of Syria 
are suddenly quenched by the Saracenic cataclysm. A few 
brief lines is all we have from them of the momentous 
events on which we are about to enter. Of the Eastern 

4 

empke, succeeding as the Arabs did to the Sassanide 
dynasty, they naturally had a greater interest in the ante- 
cedents ; and we have, through their historians, glimpses of 
the anarchy that now prevailed in Persia. But even this is, 
at the best, fragmentary and imperfect. 

It is enough, for our present purpose, to know that in 
neither of the two great powers had the nerve and virtue of 

. ^ 
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early days survived. Luxury, oppression, religious strife, 
and military disaster had undermined their strength and 
impaired their vigour. The Eoman empire, extinguished in 
the Tvest by barbarian hordes, existed only in the provinces 
governed by the Byzantine capital. Between the Kaiser 
and the Chosroes war had long prevailed; and Syria or 
Mesopotamia had been the prize now of one, now of the 
other. By the last turn of fortune, HeracUus, in a brilliant 
campaign directed from the Black Sea, had routed the 
Persians on the field of Nineveh, and marched triumphantly 
to the very gates of Ctesiphon {MedoAn). The Chosroes, 
with eighteen of his sons, was put to death by Siroes, 
who enjoyed but a few months the fruit of his parricidal 
crime ; and ‘ in the space of four years, the royal title was 
assumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with the sword or 
dagger, the fingments of an exhausted monarchy.’ ' Such 
was the condition of Persia, its court imbecile and anarchy 
rampant, at the time when Abu Bekr was engaged in his 
struggle with the apostate tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian 
armies met with a fiercer and more protracted opposition on 
the Persian than on the Syrian side. And the reason is 
that Islam aimed its blow at the very heart of Persia. Con- 
stantinople might remain, with Syria gone, ignobly safe. 
But if the Arabs gained Irac, Ctesiphon must fall into their 
hands. 

Among the chiefs who aided Ala in the reoccupation of 
Bahrein, Jlothanna has been named.® Advancing up the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, he reduced Catif, and carried his 
victorious army into the delta of the Euphrates. ‘ Who is 
this Mothanna ? ’ asked Abu Bekr, as tidings of his success 
kept reaching Medana ; ‘ and to what tribe doth he belong ? ’ 
Learning that he was of the Beni Bekr ibn Wail, he gave 
him a commission to carry forward his arms, fighting in the 
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' Gibbon, diap. xlvi. 


* Above, p. 50. 
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ways of the Lord.' The service was just such as the Arabs 
loved ; and Mothanna’s column was soon swelled to 8,000 
men. But opposition gathered in front. The Christian 
and heathen tribes were roused ; and Abu Bekr, anticipating 
a struggle strongly backed by other forces in their rear, re- 
solved that (Khalid being now at leisure) ‘ the Sword of the 
Lord ’ should be unsheathed there. 

It was now the beginning of the twelfth year of the 
Hegira. Eebellion had been put down in the centre of 
Arabia, and the southern tribes were also in fair way to 
pacification. It was Abu Bekr’s policy to turn the victorious 
arms of the restless Arabs to similar work elsewhere. He 
therefore despatched two armies to the northern frontier. 
One of these, under command of Khalid, joined by 
Mothanna, was to mai'ch on Obolla near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and thence, driving the enemy up its western 
shore, to work its way towards Hira, the capital of Irac. 
lyadh, at the head of the other, was directed to Dumat al 
Jendal, which had cast off its allegiance ; and thence to pass 
also on to Hira. Whichever of the two first reached and 
captured that city was to be in command of the country.® 

The progress of lyadh was hampered by his enemy, and 
he was long detained in the Jof, or country about Duma. 
Khalid met with no such obstacle. His army, like Mo- 
thanna’s, was swelled on its march from Yemama to Irac by 
large bodies of Bedouins. These were of the greater service 
as his numbers had been thinned not only by the carnage at 
Yemama, but also by the free permission, which, after their 
long and arduous campaign, the Caliph had given the army. 


' By some accoonts Mothanna appeared in person before Abu Beta and 
promised to engage the local tribes in carrying the attack into the border 
lands of Irdc. 

® Such are said to hove been Abu Beta’s orders ; but tradition here pro- 
bably anticipates the march of events. It is very doubtful whether he had 
yet the city of Hira in view. The campaign widened, and the aims of Khillid 
became more definite as bis victories led him onwards. 
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of furlough to their homes. Nevertheless, the expedition 
was so popular that when Khalid, after a flying visit to the 
Caliph at Medina, rejoined his camp as it neared the mouth 
of the Euphrates, he found himself at the head of 10,000 
men ; and this besides the 8,000 of Mothanna, who hastened 
loyally to place himself under the great leader’s command. 

The country on which they had now entered was, in some The Syrian 
of its features, familiar to the invading army, but in others Mesopc 
new and strange. From the head of the Persian Gulf to the tamia. 
Dead Sea there stretches right across the peninsula a stony 
wilderness, trackless and waterless. As you advance north, 
nature relaxes its severity; the plain, still a desert, is at 
certain seasons clothed with verdure, bright with flowers and 
instinct with the song of birds and hum of insect life. Such 
is the pasture-land which for several hundred miles extends 
from Damascus to the Tigris. Still further north, the desert 
features gradually disappear, and, about the latitude of Mosul, 
are blended with the hills and fields of Asia Minor. Athwart 
this vast plain, from Aleppo to Babylon, runs the river 
Euphrates, and the far east is bounded by the Tigris flowing 
under the mountain ranges of Persia. Between the two 
rivers lies the Jezura, or ‘ Island,’ of Mesopotamia, full of 
patriarchal memoifes. Over this great waste there roamed 
(as still roam) Bedouin tribes with their flocks and herds. 

The greater part of these Arabs liad for centuries professed 
the Christian religion. Those on the Syrian side, as the Beni 
Ghassan of Bostra, owed allegiance to the Roman Empire ; 
while on the east, like the Lakhmites of Hira, they were 
dependent upon Persia.* But nomad life tends to fickleness 
of attachment and laxity of faith ; and, not infrequently, 
affinity with their brethren of Arabia, and the lust of plunder, 
led these northern Arabs, deserting now their ancient allies 
and their ancestral faith, to cast in their lot with the in- 
vading columns. 

' The pre-Islamite history of these Arab races is given in the introductory 
cbaptncs to the Life qf MahoToet, vol. i. 
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The lower Euphrates — Irac Araby ’ — ^is in striking con- 
trast with the region just described. The two great rivers of 
Mesopotamia, while yet more than 500 miles above the sea, 
draw close to one another. Below this point, the land, 
naturally rich, is easily supplied with water, and when 
irrigated is exuberantly fertile. Instead of joining where 
they aijproach, the two rivers still keep apart, and for two or 
three hundred miles, running parallel, inclose what was the 
memorable plain of Dura. The country (as now) w'as covered 
with long hillocks and mounds, the remains of an ancient net- 
work of irrigation,® and also strewed with fragments of brick 
and pottery, remnants of the dim ages of antiquity. At the 
time of which we write, the face of the land was not, as it is for 
the most part now, a barren waste, but richly cultivated and 
irrigated by canals. On the Tigris, a little below the point of 
its drawing near the Euphrates, was Medmn, ‘ the twin city ’ 
(combining the sites of both Seleucia and Ctesiphon), at this 
time the capital of Persia. Fifty miles to the south of it a 
series of shapeless mounds, looking down on the ‘great 
river ’ Euphrates, marked the site of ancient Babylon, and 
from their summit, still to the south, might be descried the 
Birs Nimrud (or ‘ Tower of Babel ’ ) rearing its weird head 
on the horizon of the verdant plain. Some thirty miles yet 
further south lay Hira, the capital of the Lakbmites and of 
the Arab tribes around. It stood ^ke^ts successor K5fa) 
upon the Badacla, a bfancITwmch issues frormthe fight bank 
of the Euphrates by a~channel in £lie live" rock, sixteen miles 
above Babylon, cut by the hand dflnahpbut of unknown 
antiquity.® Sweeping to the west of the parent river, the 

' i.e. 'Ir&c of the Arabs’ as distingaished from Jrac Ajemy, ‘foreign’ or 
Persian trac. 

* The mounds are, no donbt, not only the remains of embankments but also 
of the clearances of silt, Trhich (as we know in India) become hillocks in the 
course of time. 

’ This, as well as the main stream, is sometimes called by our historians 
Furat, or Euphrates ; at other times by its proper name of Ji&dacla, and also 
Al Atich, tbo ‘ old ’ or deserted channel ; but the streams have varied their 
conise from age to age. 
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nvaT^feam^ inTltssouI^^var^ course, fe ids"jm S^^mar§Ee's, 
and^especially'^he^gr^t lalcTeanedT^tlie ‘ Sea of Najaf’; 
afti^a \nde circuit it rejoluftSeTEupIufates aEove its junction 
m^Tfe^igrisr* There wasTn oldenTime^^iiotESThfancB. 
still further to the west, the l{haoidac, or ‘ Trench of Sapor,’ 
^rEicET^intended as a fiar to Bedouin ineursiw^ and, taking 
a~j^ir\?ider circuit^ fell into the Euphrates near Obolla, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. This is now dry, hut 
originally it carried a stream which, like the other, helped 
materially to widen the green belt continually narrowed and 
jpressed in upon by the dry and sandy desert beyond. The 
lower delta again has features of its own. It is subject to 
tidal flow for fifty miles above the jrmction of the two rivers. 
Alluvial, low, and watered with ease, it is covered with a sea 
of corn, and has, not without reason, been called ‘ the garden of 
the world.’ Besides the familiar palm, the country abounded 
with the fig, mulberry, and pomegranate. But the climate was 
close and oppressive ; the fens and marshes, always liable to in- 
undation, were aggi-avated by the neglect of dams and sluices in 
those days of ansrrchy ; ' and the Arab, used to the sandy steppes 
of the peninsula , gazed wonderingly at the luxuriant growth of 
reeds and rushes, and at bufiTalos driven by the pestiferous 
insects to hide their unwieldy bodies beneath the water, their 
heads alone appearing, or splashing lazily through the shallow 
waste of endless lagoons. All Chaldaea, from the estuary up- 
wards, was cultivated, as now, by FellaJieen, or Arab peasantry, 
and these were lorded over by Dihc&Tis, or collectors commis- 
sioned by the Persian Court.* Such was the magnificent 
province lying between the desert and the mountain range 

' The coimtiy suffers similarly in the present day at the hands of the 
Turkish Government. A traveller -writes regarding it: ‘Prom the most 
wanton and disgraceful neglect, the Tigris and Euphrates, in the lower part of 
their coarse, are breaking from their natural beds, forming vast marshes, 
turning fertile lands into a -wilderness,’ See. 

‘ These seem to have occupied a position similar to that of the leat 
Talookdara in Upper India 
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of Persia, the cradle of civilisation and the arts, which at- 
tracted the first crusade of the Moslem arms. 

The Satrap of the delta was Hormuz, a Persian prince, 
who ( we are told), ‘ fighting the tribes of Arabia by land, 
and the Indians by sea, guarded thus the portals of the 
Empire.’ But he was hateful to his Arab subjects, and his 
name for tyranny had become a byword. To him, as master 
of the tribes gathering in his front, KhMid addressed a letter 
in the haughty type of Moslem summons. ‘ Accept the faith 
and thou art safe, or else pay tribute, thou and thy people ; 
which thing if thou refasest, thou shalt have thyself to^ 
blame. A people is already upon thee, loving death, even 
as thou lovest life.' Then he ordered an advance. Mothanna 
led the first column ; Hatim, son of Adi (the famous chief- 
tain of the Beni Tay), the second. Khalid brought up the 
rear ; all three converging upon Hafir, a station on the 
Persian frontier by the desert border.* 

Startled by the strange summons, Hormuz informed the 
king, and set out to meet the invader with an army, the 
wings of which were commanded by princes of the royal 
house. He marched in haste, thinking to have an easy 
victory over the untrained tribes of the desert ; and reaching 

' Beyond the geiierdl outline we must not look for much trustworthy detail 
at the outset of those cmipaigus. The narrative of them is brief and sumnuiry, 
often confused and contradictory. Fur example, Hira is said by somo to have 
submitted at the outset and agreed to pay tribute, which is iuconsistent with 
the course of the narrative. The summons to Hormuz as given in the text 
savours too much of the set type of after days to be .above suspicion ; so 
with the constant repetition of single combats, without which the historians 
seem to think no Arab battle complete. 

There is one point of some importance. It is the call on Hormuz to pay 
tribute. Now, tribute was permitted by Mahomet only to ‘ the people of the 
Book,’ that is, to Jews and Christians. No such immunity was allowed to the 
heathen, who were to be fuught against to the bitter end. Zoroastrians (for 
such was Hormuz) shonld strictly have been offered no terms but Islam. They 
had not, however, yet been thought of, for they were altogether beyond the 
limits and tribes of Arabia. Eventually, Omar ruled that having ‘ a Book’ 
or Hevelation, they might be admitted into the category of those to be spared on 
payment of tribute. But, as 1 have said, the summons is iiu doubt cast in the 
conventional mould of later days. 
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first the encamping ground, took possession of the springs. 
Khalid, coming up, bade his force alight, and at once unload 
their bm-dens. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ let us fight for the water 
forthwith ; by my life ! the springs shall be for the braver 
of the two.’ Thereupon Hormuz challenged Khalid to single 
combat, and, though he treacherously posted an ambuscade, 
was in the encounter slain. The Moslems then rushed for- 
ward, and with great slaughter put the enemy to flight, and 
pursued them to the banks of the Euphrates. The Arabs 
had now a foretaste of the spoils of Persia. The share of 
each horseman was one thousand dirhems, besides great store 
of arms.' The jewelled tiara of Hormuz, symbol of his rank, 
and valued at a hundred thousand jiieces, was sent to the 
Caliph with the royal Fifth." An elephant taken in the 
field was marched as part of the prize to Medina ; but hav- 
ing been paraded about the town, much to the wonder of 
the admiring citizens, was sent back as unsuitable to the 
place.® The action was called ‘ the Battle of the Chains,’ for 
we are told that a portion of the Persian army was bound 
together to prevent its giving way.^ 

The defeated army fled towards the capital, and Mothanna 
■with his horse hastened after them. Crossing the Euphrates, 
he came upon a fortress called ‘ The Lady’s Castle,’ held by 

■ Horsemen received tiree shares ; the foot soldiers one. This was the 
standing rule from the time of the Prophet. Two shares were for the horse. 

The gr.ade of Persian nohility ■was marked hy the costliness of the 
jewelled tiirbiin. 

* No elephant had ever been seen before at Medina, and only one at Mecca — 
‘ the year of the elephant ' marking the era of Abraha’s attack ( Li/i of Mahotnet, 
p. xxri.). The astonishment of the women and children of Medina was un- 
bounded, and some inquired in childish amazement whether it was an artificial 
thing, or really was a work of nature. 

■* It is also called the battle of £&tzima, a neighbo^uring town reduced by 
EhAlid. 

This tale of soldiers being chained together, or tied with ropes, is commonly 
told both of Persian and Roman armies. How far it is founded on fact it is 
difficult to say. We must ever remember that the materials for our story are 
all one-sided, and that there is much ignorance of their enemies displayed by 
the annalists, as well as much contemptuous fiction regarding them. 
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The cup had but just touched their lips, and many a chance 
might yet dash it from their hand. The great family of the 
Beni Bekr ibn Wail were divided in the struggle, part holding 
with Khalid and part with the Persian court. The hitter feel- 
ing between the Bedouins of Mesopotamia and the levies of 
Mothanna was aggravated by defeat and captivity. Smarting 
under the injury, the Christian tribes roused their nomad 
brethren on both banks of the Euphrates, and urged the 
Court of Persia to revenge. Just then, Ardshir the king fell 
sick, and Bahman was detained at court * ; but he sent an 
army across the peninsula to join the Bedoruns, who, from 
every side, were flocking to Allis, on the south of the 
Euphrates, half way between Hira and Obolla. News of this 
great rising forced Khalid to fall back hastily, and recross 
the river. Then leaving a strong detachment at Hafir to 
secure his rear, he boldly turned to meet the enemy. The 
Ai-ab tribes fii-st rushed to the attack, and Khalid slew their 
leader. Then the Persians advanced, and the Moslems were 
hard pressed as they had never been before. The battle was 
fiercely contested, and the issue at one time so doubtful as 
to make Khalid vow to the Lord that if he got the victory, 
the blood of His foes should flow in a river. At last the 
Persians, unable to withstand his impetuous generalshij), 
broke and fled. To fulfil his savage oath, it was proclaimed 
by Khalid that no fugitive should be slain, but that all must 
be brought alive into the camp. For two days the country 
was scoured by the Moslem horse, and a great multitude of 
prisoners gathered. Then the butchery commenced in the 
dry bed of a canal, but the earth drank up the blood. Com- 
pany after company was beheaded, and still the gory flux 
remained. At last, on the advice of an Arab chief, Khahd 
had a flood-gate opened above, and the crimson tide re- 


ful till after delivery. In all other cases, in conformity with the precedent of 
the Prophets marriage with Saha at Kheibar, the captives, whether maid or 
matron, are lawful to the captors' embrace upon thespot (it/c of Mahomet, p. 391). 

’ Tabari tells us that every month it was the tuiti of a new prince to rule 
as mitiiater, ■ nd thia w ' P bm* n'e mort*^ 
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deemed liis vow. There were flour-mills upon the .spot, and 
Tabari tells us, with apparent satisfaction, that for three days, 
corn for the whole army was ground by the reddened flood. 
The memory of the deed was handed down in the name of 
the ‘ Eiver of Blood,’ by which thereafter this stream of in- 
famous memory was called.* 

"When the battle was over, the ai-my found ready spread 
in the camp of the enemy a sumjituous repast, to which the 
Persians, when surprised by Ivhalid, were about to sit down. 
It was a novel experience for the simple Arabs, who handled 
the wliite fritters with childish delight, and devoured rich 
pancakes and other delicacies of an eastern table with avidity. 
Khalid ate his supper leaning on the body of a stalwart 
hero, ‘the equal of a thousand warriors,’ whom, in single 
combat, he had but just cut down.’ 

Tidings of the victory, with a choice portion of the spoil, 
a welcome earnest of the royal Fifth to follow, were at once 
despatched to Abu Bekr. The messenger, himself a brave 
warrior (for the duty was an honourable one) described the 
heat and progress of the battle, the feats and prowess of the 
more distinguished heroes, the multitude of the captives 
(the butchery, no doubt, as well) and the riches of the sjjoil. 
The Caliph, overjoyed at his glowing tale, bestowed upon 
the envoy, in token of his royal favom', a beautiful damsel 
from amongst the captive maidens he ha.d carried with him.* 
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' The slain are given at the fabulous figure of 70,000. The decapitation 
of the captives went on for a night and a day (so we arc told), and then they 
scoured the country for more. Cacaa, one of the Arab captains, told Khiilid 
that ‘the Lord had forbidden the earth to allow human blood to flow upon its 
face more than the length of a man's dress,’ and that it never would run in a 
stream until water was turned on. Blood, as we know, soon thickens and curdles 
of itself. 

There is, presumably, great exaggeration in the story, and I should willingly 
have put down the whole as a fiction growing out of the name of the rivor ; but 
the narrative unfortunately is in keeping with the bloodthirstiness of the Arab 
crusaders, and specially with the character of ‘ the Sword of tlio Lord.’ The 
tradition about the flour-mills comes from Moghira, through one of Taliari's 
standing string of traditional authorities, 

I She bore him children, or the circumstance would probably have been 
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The prill- For the moment the spirit of the enemy, both Bedouin 
cipahtyof Persian, was broken; but the former had proved so 
troublesome, and occupied a position in the desert pastures 
from which they could so materially annoy his flank and 
rear and his communications with Arabia, that Khalid 
resolved on reducing the whole tract west of the Euphrates 
occupied by the Bedouins, with its capital city of Hira. The 
last of the Lakhmite dynasty, which had long ruled over 
Hira, died in prison at the Persian Court five and twenty years 
before ; and he was replaced by a favourite, lyas ibn Cabisa, 
from the Beni Tay. A few years after, a Persian army, with 
their allies from Hira, was signally defeated by the Beni 
Bekr ibn “Wail on the field of Dzu Car ; and from the year 
614 A.D. the city was governed by a Marzaban, or Persian 
Satrap. Partly from its interests being akin to those of 
the Christian tribes of Mesopotamia, partly from its being 
a dependency of Persia, the influence of Hira was little felt 
in Arabia proper. But recent events had shown that even 
the Beni Bekr might combine with the border capital to 
resist the invader. To prevent the recurrence of such a 
danger, Khalid now directed his steps to Hira.' 

Arngliisia With this view he advanced rapidly up the western bank 
of the Euphrates, and surprised Amghisia, a town on the 
same channel as Hira, and its rival in size and wealth." The 
inhabitants, without resisting, fled, and the booty was so 
rich that each horseman took 1,500 dirhems. When the 
Fifth reached Medina, Abu Bekr was overwhelmed at the 
sight ; ‘ 0 ye Coreish,’ he exclaimed in ecstasy, ‘ verily your 


too common to merit a place in tradition. Abu Bekr was so charmed with 
his stalwart mien that he burst forth in a martial couplet in the envoy’s 
praise. 

' For the history of Htra up to this time, see Life of Mahomet, vol. i. introd. 
chap. iii. The Lakhmite dynasty sprang from the southern branch of the 
Arabs, and, both on thia account and for the reasons stated in the text, their 
influence did not penetriite deeply into the peninsula. 

• Galled also Alauishia. It never recovered the calamity ; at any rate we do 
not hear of it again. 
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lion, the lion of Islam, hath leapt upon the lion of Persia, 
and spoiled him of his prey. Surely the womb is exhausted. 
Woman shall no more hear a second Khalid ! ’ 

Finding boats at Amghisia, Khalid embarked his infantry 
and baggage, and was tracking up the Badacla to Hira, when 
the flotilla grounded suddenly. Azadzuba, the Satrap of 
Hira, had sent his son to lay open the iiTigating escapes, and 
hence the dried-up channel and bewilderment of the 
Moslems.' Apprised by the boatmen of the cause, Khalid 
hastened with a flying squadron to the canal-head, slew the 
Satrap’s son, and, having closed the sluices, enabled the 
boats again to ascend. Then the army, having disembarked 
and taken possession of the beautiful palaces of Khawarnac 
and Najaf, the summer residence of the princes of Hira, 
encam2ied before the city walls.'' The Satraji, just then 
recei\ung intelligence of the king’s decease, and stunned by 
the death of his own son, fled across the river. The city 
was called upon to surrender, but, defended as it was by 
four citadels, resisted. The ramparts were manned, and 
the besiegers kejit at bay by a continuous discharge of 
missiles. But a monastery and cloisters lay without ; and 
the monks and clergy, exposed to the fury of the besiegers, 
induced the citizens to cajiitulate. The chief men agreed 
to the terms demanded, which were embodied in a treaty. 
Then they brought gifts, which Khalid accepted, and 
desimtched, with tidings of the suirender, to Medina. Abu 
Bekr ratified the treaty and accepted the presents, but de- 
sired that their value should be deducted from the tribute. 

' The escapes -were opened perhaps as well to flood the country and impede 
the enemy's progress, as to lay the navigating channel dry. These channels 
have greatly altered, so that attempt at identiScation would be fruitless. 

® The palace of Ithawarnao was built 200 years before, by Nomin I., for 
the reception of his pupil BaluAm Gour, heir-apparent to the throne of Persia. 
Sinnim&r was the architect. There was a stone, so the story runs, which, if 
removed, the whole building would fall. The secret was known to Sinnimir 
alone; and NomAn dashed him from the top, that the secret might perish with 
him. (Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. clsxi.) 
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The men of Hira bound themselves to pay a heavy 
tribute yearly, to -which all classes, saving religious mendi- 
cants, should he assessed. The Moslems, on their part, 
engaged to protect the citj from attack. The treaty did 
not stand long, hut it is interesting as being the first con- 
cluded mth a principality -without the i^eninsula.' One 
strange condition was insisted on. The beauty of Keramat, 
sister of a leading citizen, had been long proverbial, and 
Showeil, one of Khalid’s soldiers, laid claim to her on 
the ground that Mahomet, hearing him extol her charms, 
had promised (so the story runs) that when Hira was 
captm-ed, she should be his bride. Though now well stricken 
in years, Khalid insisted that Showed should have her. The 
thing was grievous to the lady’s household, but she took it 
lightly. ‘ Care not for it,’ she said ; ‘ what will he do with 
an old woman like me ? The fool saw me in my youth, and 
hath forgotten that youth remaineth not for ever.’ Showed 
soon found out that it was even so, and was glad to name a 
ransom, which she paid at once, and then departed to her 
people.^ 

' The treaty if> given as follows: — 'This is the Treaty of IvliAlid with the 
son of Adi, Amr son of AM al Mnsib, and lyas ihn Cahisa, empowered in that 
behalf by the citizens of Hira. They shall pay, year by year, 190,000 dirhems, 
to be levied on clergy and laity, siiring mendicants 'wlio hare abjured the 
world. The Mussulmans on their side shall protect the city, otherwise there 
■will he no obligation to pay the tribute. If the city be disloyal in word or 
deed, the treaty shall be void.’ The terms are given alike in two independent 
traditions ; but the rising, which shortly after swept over the land, cancelled 
it. 

- Showeil was an old dotard. When Keramat said to him, ‘ What earest 
thou for an old creature like me ? ’ he replied, ‘ I am not my mother's son if I 
take less for thee than a thousand dirhems.’ She feigned to think it much, but 
paid it down. When she had gone, his companions laughed at him for asking 
such a trifling sum for so disUnguished a captive. He went to Khtllid; ‘1 
meant,’ he said, ' to ask the highest figure that there was ; but now they tell 
me that numbers go beyond a thoneand, and that I did not ask enough. Give 
me, therefore, a fitting ransom.’ Kh&lid said : ‘ Thou purposedst one thing, my 
friend, and the Lord purposed another. I judge by what appeareth, and leave 
thy purposes alone.’ I give the story as I find it, absurd as it appears, for 
the lady is said to have been fourscore years of age. The romance of early 
love, at any rate, was soon changed into a more sordid passion. The tale, 
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The occupation of Hira was the first definite step in 
the outward movement of Islam. Here Khalid fixed his 
head-quarters, and remained for about a year. It was, in 
fact, the earliest Moslem capital beyond the limits of Arabia. 
The administration was left with the heads of the native 
municipality, who, together with the surrounding population, 
were, if not friendly, at the least neutral. Khalid, indeed, 
expected that, being of Arab descent, and themselves long 
ruled by a native dynasty, the citizens of Hira would actively 
have joined his cause. Adi, grandson of the poet of that name, 
was one of the deputation which concluded the peace. ‘ Tell 
me,’ said KhMid rallying him, ‘ whether ye be of Persian 
blood ? ’ ‘ Judge by our speech : doth that betray ignoble 
birth ? ’ ‘ True,’ answered Khalid ; ‘ then why do ye not 
join our faith, and cast in your lot with us ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ an- 

swered the Christian, ‘ that we shall never do ; the faith of 
our fathers we shall not abjure, but shall pay tribute unto 
you.’ ‘ Beshrew the fools ! ’ cried Khalid ; ‘ Unbelief is as the 
trackless desert, and he that treadeth it the silliest 
of mankind. Here two guides are offered, an Arab and a 
Stranger ; and of the two they choose the Stranger ! ’ The 
flux and reflux of Eoman invasion had, no doubt, loosened 
their faith in Persia ; but the court of Medain was near at 
hand, and, though in the last stage of senility, sufficiently 
strong to command the allegiance of a small dependency 
like Hira. The permanence of Arab conquest, too, was yet 
uncertain ; the love of their ancestral faith was still pre- 
dominant ; and so the city chose to remain as tributary. 
And several centuries later we find the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood in considerable numbers still attached to the 
Christian faith.' 

though sarrounded by marvels Mahomet^ s foretelling the conquest of Hira), 
is, no doubt, founded on some slight substratum of fact. The lady’s age must 
be exaggerated as well as the simplicity of Showeil, since she was the daughter 
of Abd al Masih who headed the deputation from the city. 

' Tradition gives with considerable zest a somewhat coarse and childish 
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Public prayer, outward symbol of tlie dominant faith, 
was now istablished ; and the citizens might hear the cry 
of the Jluedzzin, as, five times a day, beginning with the 
earliest dawn, the call to praj'er resounded from the adjacent 
oainp. Khalid celebrated his success in a special /Service of 
victory. The occasion was memorable. Clothed in a loose 
flowing robe girt about the neck, he turned, when the 
prayers were over, to the assembly, and thus extolled their 
bravery: ‘In the field of IMuta (where he had himself 
rallied the dispersed army) nine swords were broken in my 
hand.* But I met not there any foe to match those ye 
have encountered hei'e ; and of these none more valiant than 
the men of Allis.’ It is, however, open to remark that the 
early campaign in Irac is suiTounded by tradition with a 
special halo ; for the loss here on the ilodem side was not 
great, and, judged by this unerring test, the fighting could 

conversaf inn liohvceii Khilid nnd tho njted .41x1 al Masili (cnllod Ibn Backila, ‘ son 
of the bean-stalk,’ from bis green <lress), who hcaJcil tho deputution, * ‘Whcnco 
comost thou ? ’ asked the conqucr*>r. ‘ Fi^om my mnther’s womb,' * And where 
art thou now?’ ‘In my clothes/ and so on. Asked what was the most won- 
derful thing he had ever seen, he said, ‘The road from Ilira to Damascus, 
w'hieli was lincvl in my early din’s with villages all along, so that a woman 
could travel on it alone, taking with her a single cake ; but that time hath lung 
passed by.' His attendant carried a little bag containing a quick poi.son, which 
hi.s master was prepared to swallow if any indignity had been shown him. 
Khdlid look and .swallowed it, saying that no soul could die before its time. 
As no ill effect followed, tho chief was lost iu amazement, and declared that 
Kliulid must bo irro.sistible. Marvcllmis talcs of this sort arc. however, very 
rare now. Some touching verses are recorded as sung by Ibn Backila on tho 
fall of Ilira. Here i.s a specimen : — 

Now that tho Trinore ot the hoasc of XuwUlr .*itc ?oup, «hall I ever again behold the royal 
herd of oaincLs ruturmnj; at eve from the of Kliawnrnac nn«l Se<llr ? 

Xow that the lior-^onK’n of Nonum are d away, r-lisill X ever again feed the young slic- 
cuinei oil ihc iiasturo’i between Mccra and H;Uir? 

Like a flock of goats on a stormy day, we are scatteretl by the Beni ilaad (the invading 
Moslems), even ns pieces of camels slaughtered for the feast. 

Heretofore our homp.s were sacred, and we like the teats ot n well-filled udder, 

Yielding tribute at the appointed times to the Chosrops, and imposts in cattle and gold. 

ALos! oven ro is the chatigefnl wheel (bucket) of the well of fortune. Now the day brightens 
with joy and gladness, and now it is dork with sorrow and grief. 

Masfidi speaks of the IbiLdites (the Christian aborigines of Hira) as still in 
his time inhabiting this neighbourhood. 

■ Bcr tlin fipld of Jllta, where Khilid rallied the fegments of the Moslem 
army broken by the Homan legions, see Life of Mahomet, chap, xxiii. 
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hardly compare with that of many a well-contested field in 
the Prophet’s time.’ 

While the city of Hira was left in the immediate hands Sumnuiry 
of its chief men, summary rule was set up over the adjacent 
country. The Dikcans — great landholders and imperial "P 

^ ° i. conqueTcd 

tax-gatherers — had been waiting upon fortune. Seeing now province, 
that, while the Court was inactive, Khalid carried everything 
before him, many began to tender submission and enter into 
engagements with the conqueror for payment of the revenue. 

Abu Bekr had, in his wisdom, strenuously enjoined that the 
Fellaheen, or occupiers of the soil, should be maintained in 
possession, and their rights scrupulously respected. The 
Persian demand remained unchanged on these, with the 
addition only of a light poll-tax. In other respects, terras 
were granted corresponding with those given to Ilira. Holding 
their ancestral faith, the people became Zimmies, or pro- 
tected dependents. Khalid undertook to defend them, and 
they on their part pledged allegiance and bound themselves 
to give notice if danger threatened.® Garrisons were quar- 

* Tlio ‘ Service of Victory’ coii.-.isto(l of eight continuous Riikniits, or series 
of pnistrntions, with the appointed .Sura of Victory. 

Ill this first campaign tlicre is no mention of any hlosleins killed. There 
were, no doiiht, casualties among the rank and file of the Bedouin tribes, but 
these are taken little account of. If any ‘ Companion,’ or leader of eiiiiiieiice, 
had heen slain, the fact would, no doubt, have been mentioned. 'Wo must 
remember that most of the soldiers from iVIciUna had returned to their homes 
from Yemama, so that there may not have been many Companions present with 
Ivhfilid at this time. 

With reference to Khalid's speecli,! should notice that it was the tendency 
of the Kufa and Biissora schools to magnify the difficulties of the conquest of 
Iruc in their own interest, as enhancing their claims upon the revonnes of the 
Snu'cid, or surrounding province. In this sense there is a fragment from tlio 
Arab warrior Ainr jbn C'acua : — 

The Lord water the gnmnd where lie buried the heroes ol Irdc 
Upon the dusty plain and beneath the sandy mounds 1 

And then he mentions in verse the various fields in which they had fallen in 
this first campaign from Haftr to the siege of filra. 

* These treaties were mostly abrogated by the rebellion that shortly after 
swept over the land. But some of the chieftains remained steadfast, as Salfiba 
ibn Nestuha, ‘ the lord of Coss Ndtiek.’ His treaty is given verbatim hy 
Tabari, with the witnesses, &e., copievl, probably, from the original. Ho had 
to pay a tribute of 10,000 dirhems, to be contributed vatcably by his people 
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tered in a few commanding places and the troops were 
organised into five moveable columns. By these the country 
was kept in check. In this manner Khalid held all to the 
south of the Euphrates, and also the lower delta, stretching 
from Hira eastward across the Great River to the banks of the 
lower Tigris. Throughout this region none were secure from 
rapine but such as had entered into engagements. Fifty 
days’ grace was allowed to bring in the revenue, and, till it 
was paid, hostages were kejit ; a formal discharge was given 
on 2 )ayment.' The tribute, as well as the booty, was distri- 
buted among the army ‘ for the strengthening of the same.’ 

Persia was meanwhile hoiielessly distracted. The mas- 
sacre by Siroes and his jealous successors, of the male progeny 
near the throne, had been so ruthless and com^ilete that no 
heir of the royal blood could anywhere be found, and a rapid 
succession of feeble claimants was set up by the princesses 
left to form the court. Thus jjaralysed, the Persians could 
do little more than protect the capiital by holding in force 
the Nahr Shir, an intervening stream that flowed down the 
lieninsula.® This line was threatened by IMothanna ; but Abu 
Bekr gave stringent orders that no advance should be made 
upon 3Iedain till all was secure behind. No tidings, more- 
over, had as yet been received from lyadh at Duma, with 
whom (as before explained)® co-operation was imperative. 
Khalid fretted at remaining thus inactive, ‘ playing,’ as he 
called it, ‘ for so many months the woman’s jiart.’ But he 
curbed his ardour, and contented himself with inditing two 
letters, in an imperious tone, one to ‘ the Princes of Persia,’ 

according to each man's means, besides a tax of four dirhems pet head (ap- 
parently a Persian tax, as it is called harazat Chozni). 

The terms of these treaties were made by Ehhlid, imth the consent and 
approval of the army, showing how Khftlid recognised the dominancy of the 
democratic element. 

‘ The terms of the discharge are given by Tabari, who also mentions nine 
of the Moslem chiefs employed to attest the receipts. 

= One of the great channels drawn above Babylon from the Euphrates, 
which hows across the peninsula and falls into the Tigris. * P. 68. 
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tlie other to ‘ the Satraps and the people.’ Towards the 
north and west, however, he employed his time more 
actively. 

Persian detachments were posted in Mesopotamia and 
the outskirts of the desert at Anbar, Ain Tamar, and other 
places, within easy distance of Hira, and against these 
Khalid now directed his steps. Leaving Cacaa, a warrior of 
the Beni Temim, in command at Hira, he laid siege to Anbar, 
a fortress on the left bank of the Euphrates, some eighty 
miles above Babylon. The garrison, though galled by the 
Moslem archery, were secure behind their strong walls and 
the deep fosse by which it was surrounded, until Khalid, by 
a stratagem, stormed an entrance. He slew the old and 
worn-out camels of his force, and casting their carcases into 
the ditch, thus forced his way across. The Persian governor 
sued for terms, and was allowed to retire.' Anbar and the 
richly-irrigated neighbourhood of Felugia- thus secm’ed, 
Khalid went on to Ain Tamar, on the desert border, three 
days west of Anbar. The Persian governor ilihran had there, 
besides the imperial troops, a great following of nomad tribes, 
and among these the Beni Taghlib, who (a strange coinci- 
dence) were under command of Ackka, Hodzeil, and other 
chiefs, the captains of the prophetess Sajah when she in%'aded 
Yemama.® These, advancing to the attack, assailed Khalid 
as he approached the citadel ; but he repulsed them easily, 
taking Ackka prisoner with his own hand, ilihran, seeing 

^ His name was ShiraKild, for we come now constantly on Persian names. 
The story is that the Moslems were told to shoot at the ei/es of the garrison. 
And so a thonsand of the enemy had their eyes txwnshxed ; whence the siege 
was called ‘ The action of the Eyes.’ I give the tradition as I find it — not 
pretending to offer an explanation— excepting that the same word stands for 
eyei anijountaina. 

* Still called by that name (pL Felilij), meaning the district about Anbdr 
irrigated by channels from the Euphrates. The army is said to have passed 
by the plain of KerhaUt, which, however, is a good deal south of the position I 
assign to Ain I'amar The Fountain of Date-palms ’). 

’ See above, p. .31. The Beni Taghlib, it will be remembered, retired 
into Alesopotamia with St^Ah after her marriage with Aloseilama. 
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the rout the ramparts, fled, and left the garrison and 
the fug^tiyes to defend themselves as best they could. 
Eefujed terms and reduced to straits, they surrendered at 
^i^bretion. Khiilid, angry at the persistent opposition of 
ihe jMesopotamian tribes, and also at his loss in the field 
(for though the victory was easy, a Companion of note 
and a Citizen of Medina were among the slain), was 
betrayed into an unwise severity which embittered the 
Christian Bedouins against him.’ Ackka was beheaded 
in front of the city walls ; the garrison was then led forth, 
every adult male put to death, and the women, with the 
children, made over to the soldiers or sold into slavery. 
In a cloister, hard by the church, wei'e forty youths, who, in 
their terror, barred the door upon the enemy. When their 
retreat was forced open, they gave themselves up, declaring 
that they were students, receiving there instruction in the 
Gospel. Their lives were spared, and, being of a superior class, 
they were distributed among the leaders. It is hard to record 
the fate of these youthful scholars snatched from the Nes- 
torian Church to be brought up as captives in the jMo.slein 
faith. But the fate, though sad, could hardly have been 
singular in the rough and sanguinary tide of Saracen invasion. 
Special prominence has, no doubt, been given to it here 
because Sirin, one of the youths, became the father of 
Mohammed, the famous Moslem doctor of Bussora, and 
Noseir, another, the father of Musa, the not less famous con- 
queror of Spain. ^ 

' Tho Conipiinion vas Onieir. He liad Been one of the rofugce.s to Aliys- 
sinia in the persecution of the Cioreish, and was therefore a very early convert. 
A citizen (AnsUr) was also buried here ; it is not distinctly stated, but X infer, 
that he too was killed in the action. This is the first mention of anyone 
killed on the Moslem side in the Ir&c campaign, though, as said before, loss in 
the rank and file of the Bedouin levies was not of such importance ns neces- 
sarily to require di.stinct notice. 

2 Another of these youths was Hemr4n, who became the Mowla, or freed- 
man, of Otliman. When surprised in their cloister, they de -hired themselves 
to he ‘ hostages,’ perhaps strangers from a distance, detained to comploto their 
education there. 
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Wliile these events transpired in Irae, lyadh, who ought Ivfidh 
long since to have joined Khalid, was battling unsuccess- 
fully against his foes at Duma. The Caliph, becoming 
anxious, sent Welid ibn Oeba (who had been deputed by 
Khalid to Medina in charge of royal booty) to assist him.' 

The enemy had got possession of the roads, and lyadh could 
make no head against them. ‘ Counsel,’ said 'Welid, as he 
found him in this predicament, ‘is ofttimes better than 
numbers: send a com-ier for Khalid.’ The me.'sage reached 
just after the fall of Ain Tamar ; and Khalid, with no enemy 
to detain him in the field, replied in martial verse : 

'NYiiit but a moment, my friend, 

And a legion shall appear ; 

Cohort upon cohort following 
"With glittering sword and spear. 

Starting at once with the flower of his force, he crossed 
the intervening desert, and made good his word.* 

He was not a day too soon. Okeidar and Judi, the chiefs Diima 
of Duma, were supported by the Beni Kelb, a tribe which 
pastured its flocks in the neighbom'hood, and also by the Beni 
Bahra, from the desert west of the Euphrates ; and now the October, 
Beni Ghassan were pouring domi from the north, under 
Jabala, the Christian prince of Bostra.® The position of 
lyadh, thus beset, had been gi’owing day by day more 
critical. The advent of Khalid changed the scene at once. 

His very name was a tower of strength. Okeidar had 
already felt his prowess, having several years before been 
taken by him a prisoner to ^llahomet at Medina. Hearing 

' 'VVeUd was the son of that Oeba who had been put to death by Alahomet 
after the battle of Bedr (Zi/e of Mahomet, p. 239). "We shiill hear more cf 
him hy and by. 

> The distance must have been over 300 miles, besides tho detour rendered 
necessary hy the intervening desert (the Ncfad of rod sand, see fiidy Blount's 
I’ilffrimage to Nejd ) ; and must have taken, C. de Perceval says, not less than 
ten days ; with any other than Khillid, I should have said a good deal more. 

“ Jabala VI. See Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. clxxxix. 
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now ^ ^ ^nis old enemy was advancing from the east, he 
was jh afraid ; and, failing to persuade his comrades to 
J^pCrms, he hastened fonvjird by himself, with the view 
®’^'.rrendering ; but Khalid, being apprised of his approach, 
®®^at out to take him prisoner, and he was instantly beheaded.* 
^hen, instructing lyadh to engage the Syrian troops on the 
farther side of Duma, Khalid himself attacked the enemy 
on the nearer, and utterly routed them, taking prisoner 
Judi and the Kelbite leader. The discomfited troops fled 
back in confusion to the fort, and when that was full, the 
gates were closed. lyadh was also on his side victorious, 
but Jabala effected his escape to Syria. Then the sword 
was drawn against the helpless crowd hemmed in between 
the two forces. The Beni Kelb were spared ; for Acra, a 
Bedouin chief, had (much to Klnilid’s displeasure) given 
them quarter as a confederate tribe * ; but Judi was be- 
headed, and all the rank and file that vainly struggled round 
the city walls. Even to those within, the ramparts were of 
small avail ; the gate was battered down, and the crowded 
inmates put promiscuously to the sword. The women were 
sold to the highest bidder; and the most beautiful, the 
unfortunate Judi’s daughter, bought by Khiilid for his 
harem. Thus solacing himself for a little while at Duma, 
the conqueror sent Acra with the main body back to 
Hira. There they were received with outward demonstra- 
tions of joy; for the citizens, with timbrels, music, and 
cymbals, went forth, headed by Cacaa, to meet the retm’ning 
army.® 

* So the ordinary narrative. Bnt there is another account that Oheidar 
^ras sent a prisoner to Medina ; and being subsequently released by Omarj 
settled near Ain Tamar, at a place 'which, in memoiy of his former home, ha 
named Dumo,. The name ftiay have giren rise to the tradition ; though, on 
the other hand, the execution of Okeidar is in keeping with Kh41id's sanguinary 
character. For his first encounter with Khalid, see I^e of Maho 7 )ietf p. 458, 

* Acra was chief of the Beni Temim, old allies of the Beni Kelb, who 
otherwise w’ould have shared the common fate. 

* The demonstration was probably forced. The nit.izpna^ are told, 
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But all was not going on smoothly in Mesopotamia. 
The absence of Khalid and great part of his force encou- 
raged the Persians and their Arab allies — specially the Beni 
Taghlib, smarting under the execution of Ackka — to resume 
offensive operations. Cacaa, though on the alert, was able, 
with the diminished means at his disposal, to do no more 
than g^rd the frontier and protect Anbar from a threat- 
ened inroad. At this news, Khalid hastened back ; and, 
having installed lyadh in the government of Hira, de- 
siiatched Cacaa across the Euphrates against the Persians, 
while he himself appointed a rendezvous at Ain Tamar to 
attack the Arabs, for he had vowed that he would visit the 
Beni Taghlib in their homes, and crush the viper in its 
nest. In Mesopotamia the Persians were routed and their 
leaders killed; while on the western border a series of 
brilliant and well-planned night attacks succeeded again 
and again in surprising the Arabs as they slept secure in 
their desert homes, where they were cut to pieces, and their 
families carried away into dishonour and captivity. Thus 
Khalid fulfilled his vow. Multitudes of women, many of 
noble birth, were distributed among the army. A portion of 
these, with a rich booty, were sent to Medina ; and one, the 
daughter of Bodeir, chief of the Beni Taghlib, killed in the 
slaughter, was purchased by Aly, and bore him a son and 
daughter.' For the time, the Bedouin confederacy was 
dispersed. 

murmiirod secretly, — ‘We thought that they had passed by, like other Arab 
raiders ; thoir return is the breaking out of a fresh calamity and so, before 
long, they found it. 

‘ The girl’s name was Sahba. Aly had recently received into his harem 
another maiden taken captive at Tem&ma; being of the Beni Hanifa, the son, 
Mohammed, whom she bore to him, was called tho Hanifitc. Thus, though he 
sat inactive at home, Aly took his full share of the captive ladies. He also 
married in this year Om&ma, a granddaughter of the Prophet (being a child of 
Abul Aas and Zeinab) and niece of hie deceased wife F&tima. 

I have noticed these expeditious very briefly, as the similarity of detail 
becomes tedious. The Persian generals Zermihr and Kozaba, were attacked 
by Caeda and slain before they could form a junction with the Beni Taghlib, 
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Driving thus the enemy before him, Khalid came upon 
the Euphrates, and, crossing it, reached Firadh, so far 
advanced as to touch the frontier, within sight of a Roman 
post. There he rested his array on the river bank during 
the fast of Ramadhan, and for some weeks after.* The 
Syrian garrison on the western shore, uneasy at the pro- 
longed and threatening encampment, made common cause 
with the neighbouring Persian ontposts, and, joined as well 
from the desert by Bedouin horse, advanced an imposing force 
to the river. They challenged Khalid to cross and give them 
battle. ]3ut the wary general bade them rather cross over 
to his side, which they did. A long and severe conflict 
ensued. The Moslems were victorious, and the cavalry pur- 
suing the fugitives, cut to piieces an incredible multitude.** 

For the moment opposition was crushed both on the 
part of the Bedouins and the Persian troops. Khiilid would 
willingly have attacked Medain, but the cautious policy of 
Abu Bekr withheld him. Besides the districts secured by 
treaty with the great landlords of the lower delta, Khalid 
had now extended his rule on both sides of the Euphrates 

tut the fugitives joined the Bcilouin camp nt Modeya in the. desert. Tlicro- 
npon, Klnilid organi.sod three parties to converge at a set time liy night upon 
the Arab encampment, which was surprised, and left covered with tlie dead, 
‘ like a field of slaughtered sheep.’ The chief, Ilodzeil, escaped. 

Among tlie .slam were two Bedouin chiefs who, having emhiMCod Islam, 
held an ainnosi y from the Caliph. Omar took the occasion again to hlama 
Khalid for his indiscriminatiiig vcngc.mce; hut Abu Bekr, as before, justified 
him ; ‘ for tliose,’ he said, ‘ who dwell in the encampment of nn enemy must 
t.ike their clianee with him.’ As, however, they were both said to Inave called 
aloud ihe IMoslom shibboleth, their families were sot free and taken care of, 
and blood-ninney paid. Omar treasured up these things ngainst Khalid. 

Tile, similar stratagem of a convergent night nttack was repeatedly 
resorted to at Thinia, Zomeil, and Bishr, not a soul escaping the sword but 
the women nnd children. Horcus, a famous chief of the desert, was surprised 
and slain W'hile drinking his last draught of wine with his daughters, who were 
carried away captive. The subject is a favourite one, and the bacchanalian 
verses sung by llorcus in his last cups, with a swan-like anticipation of im- 
pending fate, are assigned to several different occasions. 

' Itamadhan fell in Bccoinber, a.d. 633. 

■ No details are given of this great battle, excepting the fabulous number 
of 100,000 slain. 
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above AnMr, and no enemy was anywhere in sight.' Things 
seeming thus to be quiet, Khalid formed the singular 
resolve — the sacred month having now come round— of 
making the pilgrimage incognito, unknown even to his 
royal master. So, having recruited his army for ten days on 
the well-fonght field of Firadh, he gave orders to march 
slowly and by easy stages back to Him. Then, making as 
though lie remained behind to bring up the rear-guard, he 
set out secretly with a small escort on his pious errand. 
Without a guide, he traversed the devious desert route 
with marvellous sagacity and sjieed. Having accomplished 
the rites of j>ilgrimage, he retraced his steps with like 
despatch, and entered Him just as the rear-guard from 
Firadh was marching in. So well had he kept his secret, 
that the army thought he had been all the while at Firadh, 
and had been journeying slowly back. Even Abu Bekr, who 
himself presided at the pilgrimage, was unaware of the 
presence of his great general. When, after some time, the 
surreptitious visit came to his knowledge, he was much 
displeased. But the action which he took in consequence 
belongs to the succeeding year.* 

' In the troublous times that followed, almost all tho country rose nnd com- 
mitted acts of disloyalty which, with one or two exceptions, cancelled the 
treaties and engagements now entered into by Khilid with the Dihclns. 

* According to some traditions, Abu Bekr deputed Omar to preside at the 
pilgrimage this year. But the general opinion is that Abu Bekr did so him- 
self, leariug Othmdn daring his absence in charge of Medina. This is the 
more likely, as, owing to the troubled state of tho peninsula, he had been 
unable to go on pilgrimage the previous year. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

CAMPAIGN IN SYRU. — ^BATTLE OF WACUSA ON THE YEEMUK. 

A.H. XIII. A.D. 634. 

The campaign in Syria opened under the auspices of a very 
different Ivhalid, of the Omeyyad clan, — Khalid ibn Said. 
Having been one of the earliest converts, and amongst those 
driven for refuge to Abyssinia, he held a high place 
amongst the confessors of Islam. He had been appointed 
by Mahomet to a command in the south, and though forced to 
retreat in the troubles which ensued on the Projihet’s death, 
had achieved some renown in wresting from Mfidekerib’s 
hands the famous sword Samsat.' Retmming from thence, 
he urged his claim to a fresh command; and Abu Bekr, 
yielding to his importunity, and against the wish of Omar, 
posted him at Tayma, on the Syrian border, there to rally 
the friendly tribes, but, unless attacked, to take no offen- 
sive step. Tidings of the movement alarmed the Romans 
in that quarter, who thereupon, summoning the Ghassan 
and other Syrian tribes, assembled a large force to protect 
the border. Khalid, on this, obtained permission to advance, 
but cautiously, and so as to leave no enemy in his rear. As 
he advanced, the Syrians retired ; and, mai-ching onwards, 
he discomfited a Roman column on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea.® Finding himself in a position so advanced, and 
the country in front roused by the inroad, Khalid urgently 

• See above, p. S3. 

® Near to Castal (-which C. de Percaval makes Callirhoe) and towards Abila, 
but probably not so far north ; the advance on Syria boing; made (as always) 
on the east of the Dead Sea, 
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demanded reinforcements from Medina. The troops were 
just then returning from Yemen; and so Ikrima, with 
Dzul Kelaa, a loyal Himyarite chief, followed by his clan, 
being the first to appear, were despatched to the north in 
haste.* 

Two other captains of note were also deputed for the 
support of Khalid ; these were Amm and "Welid, who had a 
joint command over the Beni Codhaa, in the tract of 
country between Tayma and the Red Sea. Since the 
reduction of Duma, this tract was now comparatively 
quiet, and Abu Bekr gave them the option either of re- 
maining where they were, or engaging in a work ‘ better 
for them, both in this present life, and in that which is 
to come.’ Amru, although he had, even before his deputa- 
tion to Oman, had the promise from the Prophet of this 
district, made answer : ‘Thy servant is but an arrow in 
the quiver of Islam, and thou the Archer. It is for thee to 
pick out the fittest shaft, and whithersoever thou wilt dis- 
charge it.’ So they were despatched, Welid to join Kh5,lid 
ibn Said, and Amru by Ayla to the south of the Holy 
Land.’ 

Emboldened by these reinforcements, Khalid hastened 
forward to gain the first laurels of the camjjaign; and, 
forgetful of his master’s injunctions, suffered himself to be 
decoyed by the Roman general Bahan towards Damascus, 
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' Dzul Kelaa, -with his immediate clan, remained firm in the rebellion of 
Yemen, and aided Ikrima in its suppression: see above, p. 54. Ikrima's 
column was called ‘ the brigade of substitutes,’ because on his return from the 
long campaign in the south, his soldiers were allowed furlough to tlio'r homes, 
on condition of their giving substitutes for the new expedition in the north. 

‘ Amru is said to have had the promise of the command over the tribes of 
Odzra and Sad-Hodzeim (branches of the Beni Codh&a) from Mahomet when he 
deputed him to OmAn, and Abu Bekr fulfilled the promise. His present mis- 
sion must have been subsequent to the ofiTair at Dhma, as Welid, on his return 
to Medina from IrAc, was sent to help lyAdh at Duma. This further appears 
from the notice that Welid, on joining the Syrian force, left as his locum 
lenms over the Beni CodhAa, Imral Cays ‘from DAma ' ; implying that Duma 
was by this time a Mahometan possession. 
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away from his supports. Unprotected behind, the enemy 
closed in upon his rear, and cut off his retreat. He was 
routed at Marj al Soffar, to the east of the Sea of Tiberias ; 
his son was slain, and, losing heart, he fled, leaving his 
camp in the enemy’s hands, and Ikrima to retrieve the 
disaster. That able general rallied the retreating force, and 
with a sufficient remnant, including the brave Himyarite 
band under Dzul Kelaa, took up a strong position on the 
frontier, until help should come. Khalid cou tinned his 
flight, but was staj'cd at Wady al Cora. — ‘ By my life ! ’ 
wrote the indignant Caliph, ‘ thou shalt come no further ; 
thou pratest bravely when secure, but in battle thou art a 
coward. I have no patience with thee ! ’ And he said to 
tho.se aboiit him : ‘ Truly Aly and Omar knew the man better 
than I. Had I listened to them, this mishap had not been.’ 
^^''e hear no more of IChalid ibn Said.* 

In the present emergency, it was fortunate for Abu Bekr 
that the south of the peninsula was by this time entirely 
pacified. He was able, therefore, as the columns returned 
from thence, to hurry them off to Syria, there to retrieve 
the fortunes of Islam. Four battalions were now sent 
forward. First, SkorahbU, returning at that moment from 
Irac, was aiipointed to supersede Welid, who shared in the 


' iMarj ill Soffiir is to the north of the Ycrmiik on the road to Damascus, 
and i.s frpqueutly mentioned in the subsequent ciimpaign. It w.ns not far from 
Jiljiii in the JiiuU'in (Oaulonitis) which beciime tlie grand rendezvous for the 
iloslcin armies, iind the point of departure hotli for nortliern S3-riii iiiid Palcs- 
tino. The journey from Medina to Syria was alwiiys, iis now, li}' the country 
to the east of the Doiid Sea, very much what is the i)re.seut pilgrim route from 
Ditmascus to Mecca. 

Some accounts s.iy that Kh&Iid himself whs killed in the engagement, which, 
according to the wont of Saracen defeats, is slurred over with a few unsatis- 
factory and garbled words. According to other traditions, Khfilid was degraded 
because, in returning from Yemen, he delayed to swear allegiance to Abu Bekr, 
and abused Aly and Othmfi.n for allowing the government to pass out of the 
house of Abd Menaf. This is altogether improbable. The account in the text 
is the received one and also the most consistent. But the dates arc all uncertain, 
for none are reliable till after the battle of Ajnadein. 
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disgrace of Khalid’s defeat.* EallyiDg the scattered frag- 
ments of the discomfited force, he carried the greater part 
back again to the front, and there took up a position in 
advance of Ikrima. Then followed Yeztd, son of Abu 
Sofian, with a great levy from iSIecca, including many 
famous chiefs of the Coreish, roused by the Caliph’s call and 
the stirring news from Syria. His brother, Muavia, shortly 
after joined him, bringing up the remaining fragments of 
the runaway army. Abu Obeida, already known to the 
reader as a trusted Companion of the Prophet, led a third 
column, and posted himself near to Amru, w'ho com- 
manded the fourth brigade in the Wady Araba, to the west 
of the others. Many of the new troops, especially the levies 
from the south, travelled, after the Bedouin fashion, with 
their families, ready to settle house and home in the north ; 
for the marvellous success of the army in Irac suggested 
the still more inviting prospect of establishing themselves in 
the Land of Promise, flowing with milk and honey.® 

This force was altogether different in composition from Compo.?!- 
the army of Irac. That in the main consisted of Bedouins, 

W’ho flocked in tribes or clans to the banners of Mo- 
thanna and Khalid ; the men of Mecca and Medina were 
as yet in Irac comparatively few, for they had returned in 
great numbers to their homes after the battle of Yemama. 

In the Syrian army, on the contrary, there are reckoned at 
least a thousand Companions — men who had seen and con- 
versed wuth the Prophet ; and of these no fewer than one 
hundred of the famous Three Hundred of Bedr. They 
enrolled themselves at pleasure under whichever chief they 
chose ; but, once enrolled, they yielded to their leader an 

’ ShoTahbtl had fought under the great Khalid at Yemama, and thence 
sccompanird him to Irilc. Depiited at this crisis to ^ledina with despatches 
or booty, ho there obtained this command. 

® The Scriptural expressions of ‘ the Promised Land,’ • the Land of Rlessing,’ 

&c., are applied in the Corun to Palestine; and it remained long the most 
coveted destination of the Bedouin levies. 
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implicit obedience ; while he, on his part, consulted their 
views and wishes, not only in the set council of war, but 
generally on all occasions of importance. Sheikhs of re- 
nown, such as Abu Sofian and Soheil, who but a few years 
before, had wielded at will the whole power of Mecca, and 
haughty high-born chieftains of Nejd and Yemen, now 
joined with alacrity and zeal the column of anyone, how- 
ever young and inferior, into whose hands the Caliph was 
minded to present a banner of command. And the whole 
force, thus formed in separate detachments, held itself at 
the absolute disposal of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Abu Bekr was duly sensible of the gravity of the enter- 
prise on which he now embarked — nothing short, in fact, 
of measuring swords with the Kaiser. He had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and in fact was waging war, at ooe and the 
same time, with the irotentates of the East and of the West, 
The brigades for this service were pitched one after 
another on the outlying field of Jorf ; and, as each was ready 
to march, the Caliph walked a little distance (as nearly two 
years before he had done with Osama) by the side of the 
mounted leader, and gave him thus his farewell commands. 
‘ Profession,’ he would say, ‘ is naught without faith. The 
merit of a work dependeth on the purpose of the worker. The 
reward set forth in the Book of the Lord for such as fight 
in His ways, is great. Set this ever before thee and before 
thy men. But when thou haranguest them, be brief, for 
in the multitude of words the foremost word is lost in the 
hindermost. So striving, ye will obtain the prize, riches 
and glory in the present life, and in the life to come salva- 
tion.’ Then saying ‘ Fare ye well,’ he would retrace his steps 
and return to his simple home. 

The four battalions now gathered on the Syrian border 
numbered 30,000, besides the reserve of 6,000 under 
Ikrima.* In their first advance these columns met with 

' The strength of thefouicolomas is usually given as 27 , 000, some authorities 
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little to oppose them. Abu Obeida marched through the 
Belcaa. The Arab settlement at Maab ‘ resisted, but, after 
an unsuccessful skirmish, submitted to his terms ; and he 
then mai'ched on to Jabia. From the south of Palestine a 
Roman force advanced on the Araba below the Dead Sea ; 
but it was easily discomfited by Yezid, who pursued it to 
Dathin, and slew the patrician in command.^ The four 
divisions eventually took up ground in a sort of echelon, 
threatening the chief garrisons in the south of Syria. Abu 
Obeida, advancing towards Damascus, held a position the fur- 
thest east, near to Ikrima and the scene of the recent disaster. 
Next came Shorahbil, overawing the G-hor, or depressed valley 
of the Jordan and Tiberias. Yezid in the Belcaa, threatened 
Bostra; and Amru, in lower Palestine, Hebron. Each of 
these, at last, found himself confronted by a Roman force. 

Heraclius now, at last, was thoroughly aroused. It was 
but a few years before that he had gloriously repulsed the 
Chosroes ; but after that he had relapsed into the inactivity 
of earlier years. Tidings of the invasion — a fresh irrup- 
tion, as it would seem, of barbarians from the south 
instead of from the north — awakened him from his lethargy. 
Repairing to Hirns, he gathered together an immense force, 
and sent it, in separate divisions, to stem the advancing 
tide. The largest of these, numbering (tradition tells us) 
90,000 men, was commanded by his brother Theodoric.® 

adding 3,000 r.iUicd from Kliulid's force, and some not. Tradition represents 
Aim fiekr as sending them forth each to reduce a given district in Syria— Aim 
Obeida, Hinis; Yezid, Damascus; Shorahbil, the Jordan; .Amru, Palestine. 
A palpable anticipation. Abu Bekr's vision vras yet bounded by the Roman 
army, and the issue doubtful. 

' Ar, or Babbah of Moab. 

* The Dothan of Joseph’s story is placed by Robinson north of Babins, 
near the plain of JMegiddo, If this be the same, Yezid must have penetrated 
into the centre of Palestine, which at this early period of the campaign is not, 
likely. But the whole account is very brief and confused. It seems, also, 
improbable that Abu Obeida should have advanced quite so far as JAhia, 
while as yet the Boman battalions dominated the country nor''h of the YermAk, 

® The names of the Boman coniiiianders are given as Jurqja (George?), 
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The Moslems were alarmed at the formidable array, and 
they consulted how to meet it. Amru urged his brother 
generals to gather all into one body. — ‘ For how,’ he sent to 
say, ‘ can our scanty numbers, divided and apart, encounter 
these mighty hosts ? ’ To this they agreed, and Abu Bekr, 
who had constant tidings of their progress, was of the 
same mind. ‘ Draw ye all together,’ was his command, ‘ by 
the banks of the Yennuk. Ye are the Lord’s host, and 
shall surely put the enemy to flight. Such as you shall 
not be discomfited by reason of the fewness of your 
numbers. Tens of thousands are smitten in battle because 
of their sins. Wherefore, do ye eschew sin. Let every 
man stand close by his fellow. So shall the Lord give you 
the victory.’ 

Acting on this counsel, the four columns concentrated 
to the south of the Yermuk, near where it was crossed by 
the military road from Damascus. The Eomans, suiting 
their tactics to the change, also drew together, and, under 
command of Theodoric, jntched their camp on the northern 
bank of the river. The j)lace was singular. The Yermuk, 
taking its rise in the high lands of the Hauran, and fed hy 
many affluents, is a large and swift stream. In its lower 
course it runs, far below the level of the plain, in a deej) 
and rugged gorge, through which its waters, rapidly descend- 
ing to the Ghor, fall into the Jordan at Gadara, below the 
Lake of Galilee. The battle-ground was probably 30 or 40 
miles above the junction. Here the stream, fetching a 
compass, formed on the northern bank a great plain, — the 
plain of WACfisA, bounded on three sides by a sheer pre- 
cipice. The remaining side was hemmed in by a ravine 
whieh nearly closed the circuit. A narrow neck was left 


Caycar ibn ITostu‘<, DarAckis, and Tadzfiric (Theodoric). Tradition pretends 
that Heradius, lialf persuaded of the truth of Islam, was desirous to cede to 
the Mo.sUms the plain of Syria up to the mountain.s of Asia Minor, but was 
hindered hy tliu perversity of his grandees. 
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for entrance, across which the militarj road passing, formed 
the key of the position. The Komans were tempted by the 
wide expanse of level ground, which offered room for their 
great camp, and was secure on every side. Advancing, 
therefore, from the north, they entered this plain, and spread 
themselves out upon it. Thereupon the Moslems crossed the 
river, and encamped also on the northern bank, upon another 
plain adjoining the neck ; thus they commanded the road, and 
threatened the exit of the enemy. Amru, seeing this, rejoiced 
and said : ‘ Be of good cheer, my friends ; the Eomaiis are 
shut in, and few that are shut in escape.’ * A desultory war- 
fare ensued without any definite result. The Komans often 
formed up in force, and as often were driven back ; but the 
ravine was to them a strong protection, and the Arabs gained 
no material advantage. In such indecisive skirmishing two 
months passed away, and the armies remained still facing 
one another. * 

‘ The wiiy out, however, could have been only partially el used, for rein- 
foreements reached the Romans without hindrance. The ravine was probably 
piissable at some points, though, on the whole, a sufficient defence against the 
A nils. 

’ The country is well described by Laurence Oliphant in his Land o f GiKa K 
and the picture at p. 87 gives an admirable idea of the gorge surrounding our 
battlefield. ‘ The yermuk,' he says, ‘at this point is just sinking below the 
level of the plain through which it has been me.andi‘nng. and in the course of 
the next mile plunces down, a scries of cascades, into the stupendous gorge' 
through which it wiuds, until it ultimately fells into the dordtin below Gaiiara." 
The grand old military ro.ad, still bearing traces of wheeled carriages, bifurcates 
five and twenty miles .south of Damascus. The right branch leads S.IV, to 
Palestine, crossing the Yermuk at Gadara; the other continues to run south 
towards Jer.ish and Rostra, and so onward till it is lost in the Hajj or pilgritn- 
route into Arahia. The latter was the road always traversed liy the tfaracen 
armies as they marched into Syria and Pale-sfine; and I assume that the battle 
WHS fought at a point some 30 miles east of Gadara where this road crosses the 
Yermfifc. The same road northward leads to Jkbia (Tell Jilbieh) ; and Jabieh 
became the grand base of operations both for Syria and for Palestine ; for Pale.s- 
tine was never approached from Arabia bnt by this circuitous route. The Arabs, 
we are told, do not use the Roman road, because probably it is in so ro^ed and 
ruinous a condition. But they always use the bridges when passable ; and 
Mr. Oliphant tells us of an ‘ old Roman bridge of nine arches, one of which 
has fallen and has not been repaired,' over the Yermuk in this vicinity, p. 87. 
The researches now being prosecuted to the east of the Jordan may throw 
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Abu Bekr became anxious at the delay, and at the 
urgent appeals that eame to him for reinforcements. It 
was not so mucli the poverty of numbers, as the lack of 
iire and military genius that disquieted him. Abu Obeida 
was mild and kindly even to timidity" ; Amru an able coun- 
sellor, but lacking military dash. The mettle of none of 
the generals had yet been fully tested ; and their indepen- 
dence one of another, in the absence of a general-in-chief, 
while it gave opportunity to etich, had a paralysing effect on 
all. When, therefore, the cry reached iMedina for help, the 
(.'aliph exclaimed: ‘Khalid, son of Welid, is the man for 
t his ! By him, with the help of the Lord, shall the macliina- 
tions of Satan and the Eomans be overthrown.' The 
stealthy pilgrimage of Khalid had come to his knowledge, 
and he now marked his displeasure by indirectly hinting 
at it in the order for his deputation to Syria, which ran as 
follow.? : ‘ Depart and join thyself unto the armies of the 
Faithful on the Yermfik, for they are downcast and forlorn. 
But beware that thou return not again to do what thou hast 
flone. The Lord helping, thy removal shall not dishearten 
tliy followers iu Irac. Go forward tlien. Father of Sulei- 
man, high resolve and success attend thee! Fill up the 
measure of the Lord’s benefits upon mankind, and He shall 
fulfil the same unto thee. Have a care lest the world and 
Ihe flesh ensnare thee, so that thou stumble and thy works 
/jorish. The Lord doth recompense ! ’ * 

This order at the first disconcerted Khalid. He set it 
down to Omar, who, envying him the conquest of Irac, 
would thus, on the eve of accomplishment, snatch it from 
his hand. There was too much reason for the fear ; but 

fiirther light on thia great 'battlefield, the site of ■which, it may be possible yet 
to identify. 

* Some authorities represent the transfer as a punishment for the surrep- 
titious visit to Mecca ; but this is at variance with tlie terms of the older, 
!is well ns opposed to the whole tenor of Abu Bekr's forbearing treatment of 
Kbulid. 
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had Abu Bekr lived, it would have been otherwise, for 
his order continued thus : — ‘ Take with thee half the army, 
and leave iSIothanna half. When the Lord shall have given 
thee victory in Syria, then thou shall retiini with the 
troops to thy command in Irae.’ Keconciled by this assur- 
ance, and loyal to his chief, Khalid set to woi'k at once, and 
began by selecting the ‘ Companions ’ and flower of the 
force to accompany him. Mothanna insisted that the 
division should be equal both in kind and number, and pro- 
tested that he would not be responsible for the safety of 
Irac unless it was efifected fairly. He was conciliated by 
getting back a goodly portion of the veterans. The strengtli 
of either moiety is put at 9,000.' The sjiring was far 
advanced when Khalid inarched. Mothanna accompanied 
him to the border of the desert, and, taking a last farewell 
of the great general whom he had served so loyally, re- 
traced his steps to Hira. 

The Syrian desert lay between Khalid and his new Khaiia 
sphere of action. He could not take the northern route, iii» 
because of hostile tribes and Eoman ganfsons ; therefore, 
turning south by Ain Tamar, he crossed the second time 
the Nefud — that strange and tumbled red sea of sand — to the 
north of the mountains of the Beni Tay, and halted at Duma.® 

Thence he took the direct road to Syria, along the Wady 


' The numbers of KhAlid’s column are variously stated at 9,000 and 6,000 ; 
and again as low as 800, 600, and 600. But the smaller numbers are probably 
intended to indicate only that part of his force which formed the flying column 
in his adventurous march across the desert : the rest, I assume, followed more 
leisurely and by an easier route. In point of £ict, 6,000 returned the toUowiiig 
year to Ir4c, though they hud been thinned by the Syrian campaign. 

Some put the march of Khilid a month earlier. Ibn Ish4c says (hat before 
leaving, Kh41id despatched the sick and inflrm, with the women and children, 
to Medina, with the last consignment of royal prize, as if he apprehended 
insecurity during his absence. 

* The great sea of red sand has been spiritedly described by Lady Anno 
Blount in her PUgrimaga to her route (reversed) was the same as 

Ith41id’s, from Ir4c as far as Cor4cur, only her circuit led her farther south to 
B4il, and nearer the mountain range of Aj4 and Selma. 
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Sirhan ; and sui'prising Coracar, a settlement of the Beni 
Kelb lying half way, he plundered it. Keeping the same 
route, he would in a few days have reached Bostra. But 
he feared the Roman garrisons, lest they should cheek him 
on that road, and hinder his junction with the Moslem army. 
He formed, therefore, the bold design of striking right 
across the Syrian desert to the north, emerging at Tadmor, 
and so turning the Roman flank. A council of war was 
held, and a Bedouin, well versed in the desert, set before 
them. ‘ There is but one track,’ said the guide, ‘ a track 
so bare, and for five days so waterless, that even single horse- 
men shun it, lest they perish by the way.’ ‘ By the same 
way shall we go,’ was Khalid’s prompt resolve ; and when 
expostulated with on the wild and perilous attempt, he an- 
swered that, with Divine aid and firm resolve, nothing was 
wild and nothing perilous. The words fired his followers 
with the same adventurous zeal, and the project was by 
acclamation carried. ‘Do this then,’ said the guide, ‘if ye 
be bent upon the enterprise. Gather as many camels as ye 
can ; make them thirsty by withholding water for a while ; 
then let them drink plentifully, and again a second time ; 
afterwards, bind their ears and slit their lips so that they 
ruminate not. So haply may your water last.’ At each 
stage aci'oss the wilderness, ten such camels were slain for 
every troop of a hundred lances. The water drawn from 
them was mixed with milk for the horses. The men were 
given but a single draught each day. On the fifth day a 
shudder crept over the host. The supply was at an end. 
They had reached the neighbourhood, marked by two hills 
on the right hand and on the left, where water should 
have been, but the signs were wanting, and the guide was 
at fault. After casting anxiously about in all directions, he 
cried in despair — ‘ Search for the bramble bush ; the 
bramble should be here ; if ye find it not, we are lost.’ 
So they searched all around. At last they came upon a 
half-concealed root, and raising the Takbir, shouted ‘ Great 
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is the Lord!” IJushing to the s{>ot, they dug down into 
the ground, and found ii plentiful sujjpJy of water.’ 

They were now on the ;>yriaii side of the desert, about a 
hundred miles to the east of Damascus. Early nest morning, 
Khalid fell on the astonished tribes in the iieighbourhoiKl, 
scattering terror ail around, and securing submission either 
willingly or by the sword. Tadmor, after a slight resistance, 
yielded. Then fetching a circuit, he skirted the Haunlii 
within sisht of Damascus, and emerged at Adzraat. Having 
achieved this marvellous joumey in the course of a few 
weeks, and reopened communications with the south, he 
sent tidings to Abu Bekr of his safety, with the Fifth of 
the spoil he had taken by the way. Ke was now close 
to the combined army of the Moslems, which still lay in- 
active on the Yermuk ; and he effected a junction with them 
in the month of June, or perhaps July.’ 

' Sac'll is the' rsi'sirsii aocviuat of this eitraonlinarj- march, the memorj- of 
which is iilso pi'eserrc! i-i contemporarj' verse. Ibn Ishuc speaks of tifta y 
cumels, which, wou'd hiwe gone but a little waj. Other accounts gire the 
numbec of camels at so aiany per hunvlred lances, without mentioning the 
streQSth of the column. A« before expbiined. Khalid probably took the 
pertlo'is route with only the lighter part of his force, leaving the bulky and 
heavy portion to follow by the ordinaiy road, along the AVady Sirhon, iiltec 
he had cleareil the Bo^tra appro.ach. The lips of the camels were slit or c 't 
off (accorfliug to other acmanta bound up) to prevent their ruminating -dn 1 
the consequerit dige>tiou and assimilation of the water in their stomachs. 

- They emergiai at .Siiwa near Tadmor. and forthwith foil upon the Beni 
Bahra, a Cnri-iU'an tribe, a portion of which was engaged in the defence of 
I>uma the year before. Here again we hai'e the bacclianalian death-song of 
Horeiis men;ione<l before. AVe must receive the account of Khalsd's cirenir, 
even after the pa.s.saoe of the desert, with some reserve. He is saiii to hare 
plundered Cariatein and Hnwarein on the way from Tailmor ; to have made 
terms with the Beni C'Atiku at Ca.s.suni ; then to have passed over the * Mount 
of the Eagle ' f-o called from hi.s halting on it with the Prophet'., Ll.o;fc 
within sight of Damascus ; to hare pluaclered JIarj Jlaliat, and a convent in the 
Gk&ia or plain of Damascus, killing the men and taking the females prisoners ; 
and so on to Bostra, which, after some opposition, came to terms. If this be 
all true, he may have at Bostra formed a junction with the body or his column 
left behind at Coracar. But it is all ve.y vague, and with a dash of the 
marvellons. 

Ibn Isb^c gives a .somewhat different account. He mixes np former 
victories (r.y. the capture of the forty Christian youths, of Aly’s .olave-girl, 
&c.) with this campaign ; and he makes the storming of Bostra to follow tha 
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Fresh reinforcements from the Emperor, under the 
renowned Armenian general Bahau (the same who dis- 
comfited the other Khalid), had just arrived and raised the 
flagging spirit of the Eomans. Their army, we are told, 
numbered 240,000 men, of wliom a great body are stig- 
matised as felon-prisoners released for the occasion, and 
others are said (like those of the Persians) to have been 
chained together that they might not run away, or in token 
that they were bound to die. The idea, no doubt, is fanciful 
and cast in the contemptuous style of jMussulman tradition. 
But so much we may readily accept, that the army with 
which Heraclius sought to stay the tide of Saraceu invasion, 
must ueeds have been very large.* We may also believe 
that though devoid of union, loyalty, and valour, it was well 
appointed, and elated by its achievements in the Persian 
war, of which many veterans were still present in the ranks. 
In discipline and combined movement, and in the weight 
and style of his equipment, the Roman, no doubt, sur- 
passed the Arab. But the armament of the Roman did not 
so greatly excel as to give him a material advantage. 
It had no analogy, for example, with the superiority which 
in these days crushes the barbarian before the sanguinary 
appliances of modern art and science. It is strange to 
reflect how a single Gatling might have changed the day 
and driven Islam back to wither and die in the land of its 
birth. On the other hand, the Bedouin horse excelled in 
celerity and dash. Their charge, if light, was galling, and 
so rapidly delivered that, before the surprise was recovered 
from, the enemy might be out of sight. The Romans, it is 
true, had themselves Bedouin auxiliaries, as numerous, 

junction with Alju Obeida. I find no authority whatever for the romance of 
the taking of Bostra as given by Ockley and followed by Gibbon. 

' In the silence of Byzantine chroniclers we must make the best of the 
figures. 80,000 were ‘ prisoners,’ either simply so or in chains ; 40,000 were 
‘ chained togetlier to fight to the death ; ’ 40,000 were ‘ tied by their turlians ; ’ 
and 80,000 free and unencumbered. In the Arraciiinn general Bohan we 
recognise the Bdav of Theophanes ; arare(^one might say a unique) coincidence. 
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perhaps, as the whole Moslem army. But the spirit of the 
two was widely diflerent. The fealty of the Syrian Arab 
was lax and loose. Clmstian in name, the yoke of his faith 
sat (as it still sits) lightly on him. Indeed, throughout 
the empire, Christianity was eaten tij) of strife and rancour. 
With Bahan came a tmop of monks and bishops, who. bear- 
ing banners. wa\'ing aloft their golden crosses, and shouting 
that the hiith was in jeopardy, sought thus to rouse the 
passion of the army. But the passion roused was too often 
the scowl of hatred. Bitter schisms rent the Church, and the 
cry of the Orthodox for help would strike a far different 
chord than that of sympathy in the Eutychian and 
Nestorian breast. Lastly, the social and ancestral associa- 
tions of the Syrian Bedonin, while alien from his Byzan- 
tine masters, were in full accord with his brethren from 
Arabia ; and of thus instinctive feeling, the invaders knew 
well how to take advantage. With these lukewarm and 
disunited multitudes, compare now the iloslem force in its 
virgin vigour, bound together as one man, and fired with a 
xrild fanatical zeal to * fight in the ways of the Lord,’ and 
so win at once heavenly merit and worldly fortune ; — their 
prize, the sjTOil of the enemy, and the fair maidens of 
Syria ravished from their homes ; or, should they fall in 
battle, the reward of the martyr, heaven opened and beauti- 
ful vircrins, black-eyed Houries, beckoning, with all the 
wanton graces of paradise, to their warm embrace.' Of 
warriors nerved by this strange combination of earth and 
heaven, of the flkoh. and of the spirit, of the incentives both 
of faith and rapine, of fanatical devotion to the Prophet and 
deathless passion for the sex, ten might chase a hundred half- 
hearted Bomans. The forty thousand Moslems were stronger 
fer than the two hundred and forty thonsand of the enemy. 

* The imagination of the era!>adiog army was inflamw! by biles and risions 
of the dymjj aoljiers each tended by two black-eyed girls of Panulise, who, 
wiping the sweat and duat of battle from the face of their spnnae, welcomed 
and clasped hint in their fond embrace. 
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The Eoman army, swollen by the battalions of Bahan, 
and spreading over the plain, began to overlap the Mos- 
lems and force them back into a straitened place. But 
with Khalid’s energy, things soon begjiu to mend, la a 
series of encounters, the enemy, being worsted, retired 
behind the intrenched ravine. But in other ways the 
situation remained the same. The five battalions of the 
Moslem host were sejiarately pitched ; the conduct of 
public prayer (mark of supreme command) was separate 
in each ; the attacks were separately made ; and so, from 
want of combination, they failed in delivering a decisive 
blow. The issue hung fire. A month jrassed, and Kluilid 
became impatient. To secm-e success, command must be 
vested in a single hand. He saw the fault, and set him- 
self to remedy it. 

Opportunity soon offered. Unusual preparation and 
busy movement on the Koman side led to a council of the 
Moslem chiefs, and Khalid laid his views before them. The 
Caliph, it was true, had given to each a separate and distinct 
command to meet the separate Eoman armies. But the 
field had changed, and Abu Bekr would surely now approve 
the assumption of absolute command by a single general. 
The merit in the Caliph’s eyes would be the same for all j the 
merit in the sight of the Lord, the same. ‘ Come now,’ he 
added, to disarm their jealousy, ‘and we shall vary the supreme 
command, each taking it in succession for the day, and, if 
ye will, let the first be mine.’ The success of Khalid in Irac 
added weight to his words. The proposal thus adroitly 
made was unanimously agreed to. The Chiefs expected 
that, when the occasion passed, the old system would be 
reverted to. But the change, once made, stood good ; and 
the supreme command in Syria was thenceforward vested in 
a single hand.* 


' It is doubtful whether Abu Bekr’s commission to KhAlid on his transfer 
(lid not at the same time nominate him to the supreme command of the Syrian 
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Meanwhile Klialid had sawn dissension in the enemy’s 
camp, and gained over at least one of their leading 
officers. The facts are obscure, and the episode, as told by 
tradition, strange. But so much appears, that a general, 
Jareja by name, perhaps of Arab blood and imbued with 
Bedouin sympathies, was persuaded by Khalid to embrace 
his cause, and to promise that, at the decisive moment, he 
would leave the lioman and join the Moslem side.’ 

The powers conferred on KhMid were soon put to the 
test, and that to good jmrpose. His first care was to organise 
the army as a whole. ‘ The Homans,’ he said, ‘ are a vast 
and imposing multitude, and we hut few to look at. Now 
no disposition swelleth numbers to the eye like that of 
separate battalions.’ So he divided the troops into forty 
battalions, each about a thousand strong and under a trusted 

forces. Ibn Khaldun roads so ; and likewise the tnidition that Omar, in 
eventually deposing him. appointed Abu Obeida similarly to the supreme 
command. If so. Khalid may have vho.sen not to excite jealoui-y by a.'fsuming 
the supremacy at onco, but ratlier to have obtained it by consent. But our 
infornintioii is, at tlii- early period, vague and incomplete. 

' The talc is full of childi.sh matter. The following is an outline from 
which the reader may draw hif own conclusion. Wlien the two armies were 
drawn up for battle, Jareja, riding forth from the Homan ranks, called out to 
Khdlid as if challenging him to single combat. They drew so near to one 
another, midway between the two armies, that thoir horses’ necks touelied. 
Having pledged their word to each other, a couversation ensued. Jareja 
asked Kh&lid why he was called the ‘Sword of God,’ and whether a sword 
had really been sent down to him from heaven. Khalid smiled, and expounded 
to him the basis and practice of Islam. Tho ingenuous Homan, convinced, 
forthwith reversed his shield ; whereupon Khalid, leading him away to his 
tent, .sprinkled clean wafer upon him and taught him to pray, — Jareja following 
liim, with the preseribod prostrations and words, in two Hukauts. Meanwhile 
his followers, supposing that he had attacked Ivlidlid and been decoyed away 
by him, advanced rapidly on tho Moslem line, which at first gave way, and both 
sides became promiscuously engaged. Then Khfilid, with J&reja now upon 
his side, issued forth and at the head of their troops charged the Homans and 
drove them back ; Jareja fought by the side of Khfilid all day long, and in the 
evening was slain, dying a faithful martyr, though he had prayed but ouce. 
The tale is probably founded on fact, and framed so as to cover the defection 
of some Homan general— perhaps a Bedouin, — who, by previous arrangement, 
came over to Klifilid on the day of battle, with a following, perhaps, of Syrians 
from the Homan camp. Janja may be the Arab rendering hero for George. 
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leader.* These he arranged so that one half formed the 
centre, under Abu Obeida. Ten battalions were then 
assigned to each wing, of which one was led by Amru and 
Sliorahbil ; the other by Yezid, whose aged father, Abu 
iSofitin, was bid to go from troop to troop, and rouse their 
aidour by martial declamation.® 

It was soon manifest that the Byzantine captains were 
preparing to deliver a general and decisive charge. Issuing 
from their defences, they rolled up in dense volume along 
both sides of the jDlain. A bystander, gazing at the moving 
field, exclaimed, ‘ How many the Homans, how few the 
■Moslems ! ’ ‘ Nay,’ cried Khalid, ‘ say rather “ How many 

the Moslems, how few the Eomans ” ; for, if ye count aright, 
numbers wax by the help of the Lord, but when He with- 
draweth His face, then they wane. I would that the Eomans 
were double the number they now appear, if I had but 
under me my good Arab steed ! ’ — for the hoofs of his 
fiwourite bay had been worn down by the rapid marching 
from Irac. Still the Eomans kept rolling up in dense 
columns. The fate of Syria depended on the day'. 

As the enemy drew near, Khalid called upon Ikrima, 
who had brought his reserve upon the field, and Cacaa with 
his warriors from Irac, to advance and check them. Just 
then a messenger rode up in haste, carrying a despatch 
from Medina. To the inquiry of those who flocked around, 
he answered : ‘ All is well, and reinforcements on the way.’ 
But in Khalid’s ear he whispered a secret message, and he 


' Riittiilion or Kiirdus. The number of battalions now formed is variously 
given at from thirty to forty. The leader of each is named ; but probably 
tradition hns merely selected the most likely names, for in othtr respects 
there is a great want of detail in the narrative. 

The person performing this duty was called Al Cass, the Declaimer. The 
following Is a specimen of the address by which Abu SofiHii stirred up each 
battalion. ' lioril .' these be the champions of Arabia, the defenders of the 
Eiiith. Those yonder are the champions of Borne, the defenders of Idolatry. 
O Lord ! this is a day to be held in remembrance among Thy great days. 
Wherefore send down help upon Thy servants and succour them.’ 
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delivered a letter which, hastily glanced at, Khalid slipped 
into his quiver. Then, bidding the messenger keep close 
by him throughout the day, he rode forth to meet Jaroja. 

The defection of this general was a calamity to the 
Romans, but at the first it caused an unexpected issue. He 
had probably a troop, or escort, which followed him, as he rode 
forth towards the Arab general; but whether or no, a 
Roman battalion, mistaking his movement for a desperate 
attack upon the enemy, advanced to his support with such an 
energetic charge that the Moslem front was broken and 
thrown into confusion. Ikrima stood firm. He who in the 
days of Ignorance had measured arms even with the Prophet 
of the Lord, should he flee before the infidel ! ‘ Who now,’ 

he cried, ‘ will join me in the covenant of death?’ Four 
hundred, with his own son, and the hero Dhirar, took the 
fatal jiledge.* He charged, and the battalion which had 
created the surprise, bewildered at the treachery of Jareja, 
fell back. The ground now clear, Khalid ordered the whole 
line to move forward. The Romans too advanced, and the 
charge was met on both sides with the sword. All day the 
battle raged. Fortune varied ; and the carnage amongst 
the ^loslems, as well as the Romans, was great. Ikrima’.-i 
gallant company, holding their ground firm as a rock in 
front of Khalid’s tent, bore the brunt of the day ; they were 
slain or disabled almost to a man. So fierce were the 
Arabs, that even the women joined their husbands and 
brothers in the field ; and Huweiria, daughter of Abu Sofian, 
inheriting the spirit of her mother Hind, was severely 
wounded in an encounter with the enemy.^ 

' Dhir&r is a favourite hero with the pseudo-Waokidy and other romancers, 
who represent him as performing the most marvellous feats in the field. 
Ikrlina's war-song was : — 

A noble maid, both fair and tender, 

Knoirs that her knight can well defend her. 

• Abu Sofikii himself lost an eye ; it was pierced by an arrow, which was 
with difficulty withdrawn. Tliere is a foolish talc that Abdallah, son of 
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Towards evening tlie Romans began to falter. Khalid, 
quickly perceiving that their horse were declining from the 
infantry, launched his centre as a wedge between the two. 
The cavalry, with nothing behind them hut the precipice, 
made a fierce charge for their lives ; the Moslem troops 
opened to let them pass, and so they gained the open 
country and never again appeared. The Moslems then 
turned right and left upon the remaining force cooped up 
between the ravine and the chasm ; and, as they drove all 
before them, the Romans on both hands ‘ were toppled over 
the bank even as a wall is toppled over.’ The battle drew 
on into the night, but opposition was now in vain. Those 
that escaped the sword were hurled in a moving mass over 
the edge into the yawning gulf. ‘ One struggling would 
draw ten others with him, the free as well as chained.’ 
And so, in dire confusion and dismay, the whole multitude 
perished. The fatal chasm YaciIsa engulfed, we are told, 
100,000 men.' Ficar, the Roman general, and his fellow- 
captains, unable to bear the sight, sat down, drew their 
togas around them, and, hiding their faces in despair and 
shame, awaited thus their fate. 

hlorning found the Moslems in silent possession of the 
great plain. They flocked into the Roman entrenchment, 
and Khalid took possession of Theodoric’s I’oyal tent. The 
camp and its rich equipage yielded a booty of 1,500 pieces 
to each horseman. More than this, the fearful fate of the 
army struck such terror into the Byzantine court and the 

/jijJieir, then a boy, overheard Abu Sofiaii, wIio,wilh a corapanyof the Corei#-h, 
Mood upon II knoll, applauding the Itom-.vns when they advanced, and crying, 
‘ Out upon you,’ when they fell back, as if siding with them. He ran nnd told 
his father, who laughed, saying, * It is mere spite, for we are a deal better than 
the Homans.’ This is a manifest anti-Omeyyad tale, for tradition is nlmast 
unanimous tlint Abu SofiAn, notwithstanding his itgc, distinguished himself 
that day by his valour and his ardour in stirring up the troops Khaldun^ 
p. 8o); and indeed it would have been altogether against his interest to have 
done othcrwi.se. 

* The disaster, making every allowance for exaggeration, must have been ap- 
palling. We are told that there were driven over the precipice 80,000 * chained ‘ 
and 40,000 free soldiers, besides those that perisbed by the sword* 
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people of the land, that the fate of Syria was sealed. Un- 
like the Persian campaign, the opposition that remained 
was poor and feeble. 

The victory was purchased at a heavy cost. Three 
thousand were buried -on the field, besides a great multi- 
tude wounded ; and among the fallen we read many dis- 
tinguished names. Of Ilmma’s forlorn hope few survived. 
The famous Dhirar, badly wounded, recovered to signalise 
himself on other fields. But Ikrima and his son both sank 
under their wounds. In the morning, when near their end, 
they were carried to the royal tent of Khalid. He laid the 
head of the father on his breast, and of the son upon his 
thigh, tenderly wiped their faces and moistened their lips 
with water. And as they passed away, he kept fondly say- 
ing : ‘ Alas, alas ! the father and the son ; who would have 
thought of a martyr’s death for both ! ’ 

But Khalid was no longer in command. The messenger 
in the field had whispered in his ear the news of Abu 
Bekr’s death ; and the letter which he then slipt into his 
quiver brought the new Caliph’s order that Khalid should 
deliver up command into the hands of Abu Obeida.* 

The battle was fought in the end of August, or the 
beginning of September, A.D. 634.^ 

Before narrating the sequel of this great victory, we 
must ton for a little to what was passing elsewhere. 
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• The order given by Omar is couched in terms which would appear to 
imply that Xhulid was in supreme command in Syria, from which command he 
was now deposed, iind Abu Obeida substituted in his room. This is not con- 
sistent with the previous narrative. It is possible, indeed, to construe the 
order ns deposing KliMid simply from his command over his own Ir&c con- 
tingent, and transferring it to Abu Obeida. Bnt it is certain that Abu Obeida 
from this time became in permanence the Ameer, or governor-general and 
commnnder-in-chief of Syria. See Ihn Khaldan, p. 86, and previous note p. 106. 

“ The date is fixed by that of Abu Bekr's death (August 22) ; twenty days 
after which we are told that the battle was fought. But the messenger bring- 
iag the news of the Caliph's death could hardly have taken more than half 
that time for so urgent a journey. Wo may safely, therefore, place the action 
about the end of August (Jumdd II.) ; or, rather, following other traditions, 
early in Bajab, that is, the beginning of September. 
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EVENTS IN IRAC — MOTHANNA AND THE PERSIANS — NEED 
OF REDfFORCEMENTS. 

3Iohiirram — JumAd, A.H. XIII. 

March — Angast, A.D. 63A. 

x\fter bidding Khalid farewell, Mothanna returned to Hira, 
and made the best disposition of his small force that he 
could, so as to strengthen his defences towards the Persian 
capital. That the position was not altogether secure is 
sliown by the precaution of Khalid, just before his departure, 
in sending the sick and infirm with the women and chil- 
dren home, for the time, to Arabia. A new prince, Shahriran, 
had succeeded to the throne ; and he now thought to expel 
the invaders by sending an army under Hormuz, 10,000 
strong, against them.’ Mothanna, having timely warning, 
immediately called in his outlying garrisons, but, with every 
exertion, the force brought together was dangerously small 
in comparison with the Persian host. The king, confident 
of victory, wrote to Mothanna an insulting letter that ‘ he 
was about to drive him away with an army of fowl-men and 
swine-herds.’ Alothanna answered : ‘ Thou art either a 
braggart or a liar. If what thou sayest be true, then 
blessed be the Lord that hath reduced thee to such de- 
fenders ! ’ Having despatched this reply, he advanced 
boldly to meet Hormuz. Leaving Hira, the little force 
passed under the dreary ruin of Birs Nimrud, and crossing the 


' The now king is called otherwise ShahrizAn and ShshrizAz, son of 
Ardshir. His commander is called Hormuz Jddzaweih. 
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Euphrates, encamped to the north of the vast mound which 
marks the site of Babylon. There, some fifty miles from 
the capital, amid a network of canals watering the country 
(now a wilderness or a swamp), he chose the battle-ground ; 
and, placing his two brothers in charge of either wing, him- 
self at the head of the centre, awaited the attack of Hormuz. 
The Persian line was preceded by a war-elephant, which 
threw the Arab ranks into confusion, and for a while paralysed 
their action. Mothanna, followed by an adventurous band, 
surrounded the gi'eat creature, pierced it in a mortal part, 
and so brought it to the ground. Deprived of this adven- 
titious help, the enem}’’ gave way before the fierce onslaught 
of the Arabs, who pursued the fugitives across the plain 
of Dura to the very gates of Medain. The jiraises of ‘ the hero 
of the elephant ’ have been handed down in Arabian verse.’ 

Shahriran did not long survive the defeat. His sou, 
succeeding him, was killed in a rebellion caused by his 
attempt to give Azarmidokht, a princess of the royal blood, 
in marriage to a favourite minister. The princess, saved by 
loyal hands from the dishonour, succeeded to the throne. 
From a court weakened thus by continual change and 
treachery, there was little, it might be thought, to fear. 
But Mothanna had to guard a frontier of great extent, and 
for the task his army was far too small. The Moslem 
conquests stretched from the lower Tigris to the desert, and 
from the Persian Gulf all up the banks of the Euphrates to 
Anbar. The iieople were not with him, and the Bedouins of 
Mesopotamia were distinctly against him. Victories might 
be won, but they could not be followed up. The position, 
with so small a force, was clearly full of risk. Accordingly, 

' The poet Farazdae (who flourished shortly after), enumerating the various 
families of the Seni Bokr ibn WAil, when he comes to the clan of Mothanna, 
describes him as * the hero who slew the elephant at the battle of Babylon.* 
So also Abda, a Bedouin poet, who, being in search of bis mistress, chanced to be 
present as a wayfarer at the battle, makes a similar reference to the slaughter 
of the elephant. 
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^lothanna urged upon the Caliph the pressing need of 
reinforcements. He also pointed out hovr they might he 
met irithout stint of numljer- ‘Remove the embargo,’ he 
wrote, ‘ from the apostate but now repentant tribes ; they 
will flock to the war, and, in this ci'usade against the 
Persians, none will be more brave or eager.’ Answer 
being long del.aj'ed, Mothanna became anxious, and ven- 
tured to llledina, there to urge his suit in person.' He 
found Abu Bekr on his death-bed. The aged Caliph knew 
mat his end was near at hand ; but his mind was clear, and, 
fm hearing the statement of ilothanna, he at once perceived 
the urgenc}' of the case. ‘ CaU Omar to me,’ he said (for he 
had already declared him successor) ; and when Omar came, 
he addressed him thus in earnest tone : — ‘ Command a levy 
for ilothanna. Tarry not. If I die, as I think, this day, 
wait not till the evening ; if I linger till night, wait not till 
the morning. Let not sorrow for me divert j-ou from the 
service of Islam and the business of your Lord. Ye saw 
what I did myself when the Prophet died (and there could 
be no greater sorrow for mankind than that); truly if grief 
had stayed me then from girding mv loins in the cause of 
the Lord and of his Prophet, the Faith had fared badly ; the 
flame of rebellion had surely kindled in the city. And, list 
thee, Omar I when the Lord shall h ive given thee victory 
in .Syria, then send back to Irac its army ; fir they are the 
proper garrison thereof, and fittest to administer it.’ 

Omar was touched by the delicacy of his last words, and 
the allusion they contained without expressing it. ‘For,’ 
said he, ‘ Abu Bekr knew that it grieved me when he gave 
the command to Khalid ; therefore he hade me to send back 
his army to Irac, but forbore to name the name of Khalid.’ 
He listened attentively to the dying Caliph’s words, and 
promised to fulfil them. 

‘ The delay maj have been occasioned by Abu Bekr's tickiiess, or the 
proposal to employ the apostate Arabs in the campaign may hare been diffi- 
cult to answer. 
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CHAPTER xni. 

SICKNESS AND DEATH OF ABU BEKE. 

Jumid n., A.H. Xm. August, A.D. 634. 

In the first year of his Caliphate, Abu Bekr was hindered by 
the engrossing work of repressing apostasy and rebellion, 
from being present at the yearly pilgrimage in 3Iecca. But 
next year he presided at the pilgrimage himself. As the 
party entered the vale of Mecca, the young men hastened to 
tell his father, who, blind from great age, was seated at his 
door. On his son's approach, he arose and stood up to greet 
him. Abu Bekr made his camel to kneel down at the 
threshold, and alighting, embraced his father, who was shed- 
ding tears of deliglit, and kissed him between the eyes. Attab, 
the governor, Soheil, and the other great men of Mecca, 
approached and shook the Caliph by the hand. Then they 
did obeisance to his father, who said ; ‘ These be our nobles ; 
honour them, my son, and make much of them.’ ‘ JIake 
much of them,’ answered Abu Bekr, ‘ that I do; but (mind- 
ful of bis Master’s teaching), as for honour, there is none 
save that which cometh from the Lord alone.’ After 
bathing, he went forth in pilgrim garb, to kiss the Black 
Stone, and encomiiass the Holy House. The people crowded 
round him ; and as they made mention of the Prophet, Abu 
Bekr wept. It was but two years since Mahomet had been 
amongst them, celebrating the same rites, and how much of 
danger and deliverance had come to pass in this short space ! 
And so they mourned his loss. At midday, he again went 
through the ceremonies of the Kaaba ; then, sitting down. 
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beneath the shadow of the Hall of Council,* he commanded 
the citizens that, if any had complaint to make or justice to 
demand, he should speak. All were silent ; so he praised 
the people and their governor. Then he arose and cele- 
brated the midday prayer. After that he sat down again for 
a little, and bade them all Farewell. Then he turned to go, 
and departed for Medina.* 

During the summer, Abu Bekr was busied with rein- 
forcements for the Syrian campaign. Born three years after 
the era of the Elephant,* he was now over three-score years 
of age ; but, simple and temperate in his habits, still hale 
and vigorous. In the autumn, happening to bathe in- 
cautiously on a cold day, he was seized with a fever, which 
laid him low and obliged him to make over the presidency 
at public prayer to Omar.^ When the illness had lasted 
for a fortnight, his friends, coming daily to ask after him, 
at last became anxious, and said: ‘Shall we send for the 
physician ? ’ ‘ He ® hath been to me already,’ answered Abu 
Bekr. ‘ And what said he ? ’ ‘ He saith to me I am about 

' The Council House (Dar ul Jfa(l\rB) built by Cossai. U/e of Mahomet, 
lutcoduction. 

- From this account it would appear that Abu Bekr did not perform the 
full pilgrimage to Mina and ArafAt. Some authorities make Omar to preside 
at this pilgrimage, others Abd al RahmAn. Possibly Abu Bokr performed 
only the Omra or Besser Pilgrimage (Ihid. p. xii.), and left Omar to fulfil the 
other rites. 

There is a curious incident quoted by an early writer an an authority to prove 
that Abu Bekr was himself present. Some one bit the ear of a man at the 
pilgrimage in play. Abu Bekr sent the case to Omar as .judge, and he summoned 
a surgeon. Thereupon Abu Bekr recited, us in point, a story of the Prophet, 
who, having made the gift of a slave to his aunt, bade lier not to bring him up 
as a surgeon, lest in the discharge of his profassion he should be subject to 
reprisals for injuries done in surgical operations. 

* That is, the year in which the Viceroy of Yemen besieged Mecca. He 
had in his train an elephant ; and the year, a.d. 670, is therefore called ‘ the 
year of the Elephant.’ Jbid. p. xxvi. 

* There is a tradition that Ahu Bekr’s illness was owing to poison, given to 
him and to AttAb and another, which, being a slow hut deadly drug, did nut 
take effect till a year after. No details are given ; the tale is evidently apoery- 
phul,and based on the desire (common in those early days) to give to Abu Bekr 
the honour of martyrdom. 

* Me .uing the Divine physician. 
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to do that uiith thee which I purpose to do.’ So they 
understood his meaning and were silent. Aware thus that 
his end was not far, he made preparation for a successor. 
His choice was fixed on Omar ; but willing to fortify liis 
own conyiction by the sense of others, he first consulted 
Abd al Rahman, who praised Omar as the fittest man, but 
withal inclined to be severe. — ‘ \^Tiich,’ responded the dying 
Caliph, ‘ is because he saw me soft and tender-hearted ; 
when himself the Master, he will forego much of what 
thou sayest. I have watched him narrowly. If I were 
angry with one, he would intercede in his behalf ; if over 
lenient, then he would be severe.’ Othman, too, confirmed 
his choice. ‘ What is hidden of Omar,’ he said, ‘ is better 
than that which doth appear. There is not his equal 
amongst us all.' * Talha, on the other hand, expostulated : 
‘ If we have suffered so much from Omar whilst thou wast 
yet with us to temper his severity, what will it be when 
thou art gone to thy Lord, there to answer for having left 
His people to the care of so hard a master ? ’ ‘ Set me 
up,’ cried the Caliph, much excited ; ‘ dost thou seek to 
frighten me ? I swear that when I meet my Lord, I will 
say to Him, “ I have appointed as ruler over Thy people him 
that is the best amongst them.” ’ 

Thereupon Abu Bekr called for Othman and dictated an 
ordinance appointing Omar his successor. He fainted while 
it was being written down. On recovering, he bade Othman 
to read it over. When he had heard it all, he was satisfied, 
and praised the Lord ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ I saw thee apprehen- 
sive lest, if in the swoon I had passed away, then the 

* The tradition proceeds : Aha Bekr answered, * The Lord bless thee, 
OthmAn ! If 1 hsd not chosen Omar, then 1 had not passed thee over ; and I 
know not whether Omar will accept the office. As for myself, 1 could wisli 
that I had never borne the burden of the Caliphate, but had been of those 
who departed this life in times that are post,’ 

This would imply that Abu Bekr had thought of OtbmAn as his successor 
in default of Omar. The conversation, however, is professedly secret and 
confidential. It rests solely on the authority of OthmAn himself, and wo need 
not give too much heed to it. 
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people had been left in doubt.’ Upon this, be desired that 
the ordinance should be read in the bearing of the citizens, 
who had assembled in the court of the Great hlosque. 
Omar himself tvas present, and bushed the noise, that they 
might hear. Then, desiring to obtain the assent of the 
people, the dying Caliph hade his wife Asma raise him up 
to the window (for the Caliph’s house looked out upon the 
court) ; so she bore him, in her beautifully tattooed arms, to 
the window, from whence, with a great effort, he called out : 
‘Are ye satisfied with him whom I has'e appointed over 
you ? It is none of mine own kin, hut Omar, son of 
Khattab. Verily I have done my best to choose the fittest. 
Wherefore, ye will obey him loyally.’ The people answered 
with one voice, ‘ Yea, we will obey.’ * 

To the end the mind of Abu Bekr remained clear and 
•vigorous. On the last day of his life, he gave audience, as 
we have seen, to Mothanna, and, grasinng the critical state 
of affairs, commanded Omar to raise, with all despatch, a 
levy for Irac. During his illness he recited these verses 
on the vanity of life : 

There is none that o'wneth herds or camels but must leave them to 
his heir ; 

And -whosoever taketh spoil, one day he shall be spoiled of the same. 
Eveiy traveller, ■wheresoe’er he wander and however far, returneth ; 
Excepting only the pathway of death, from which there i.s no return. 

’ It is not stilted on -whiit day this occurred. It niiiy have been only a day 
or two before liis dentil ; for his interview with Ulotlmnnii shows that even on 
the last day ol his life, ho was able to gather np liis strength. 

The ordiniinco ran in these words: ‘ In the name of the I.ord most Merci- 
ful ! This is the covemautof Abu Bekr, son of Abu Cobiifii, -n i th the Moslems 
(here he swooned away) — ‘ I have appointed, ns my Successor over you, Omar, 
son of KhattHb. I have not in anywise spared myself in this matter ; but have 
striven to the utmost to do the best for you.' Ibn Khaldun adds : ‘ I know 
that he will do judgment and justice amongst you ; but if he commit tyranny 
or injustice, verily the future is hidden from mine eyes.’ 

Asma liad been the wife of IMlir ; and again, after Abu Bekr's death, 
became one of Aly’s numerous wives. Tlie Arab women still tattoo their 
breasts and arms with elaborate and beautiful designs. 

The reader will remark the freedom with which women of the highest rank 
appeared in public even at this period, tiioir habits partaking still of the 
freedom of the desert. But this was not long to last. 
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At another time one repeated verses from a heathen poet 
supposed to be appropriate to the occasion. Abu Bebr was 
displeased, and said : ‘ Not so ; say rather (and he quoted 
from a passage of the Coran relating to death and judgment) 
— Then the cujony of death shall come in tenth. This, 0 
man, is what than sourjhtest to avoid.’ * 

His last act was to summon Omar to his bedside, and, 
as his d^'ing charge, to counsel him, which he did at gi-eat 
length, to temper hardness and severity with mildness and 
moderation. Shortly after, he sank, and feeling the agony 
approach, breathed his last with these words : ‘ Lord, make 
me to die a true believer. Take me to join the blessed 
ones on high I ’ ^ 

Abu Bekr died on August 22, a.d. 634, having reigned 
two years and throe months.® Ilis body was laid out, in 
pursuance of his own wish, by the loving hands of Asma, 
and of Abd al Eahinan, his son ; and he was wound in the 
same clothes in which he died ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ new clothes 
befit the living, but old the mouldering body.’ * The same 
Companions that bore the Prophet’s bier bore also that of Abu 
Bekr ; and they laid him in the same grave, the Cali 2 )h's 
head resting by his Master’s shoulder. Omar xrerformed the 
funeral service, jwaying, as was customary, over the bier. The 
funeral jrrocession had not far to go ; it had only to cross the 
area in front of the Great Mosque ; for Abu Bekr died in 
the house ajrpointed for him by Mahomet ojrjrosite his own, 

* Sura, V. 18. Some make tliis to have been B.iid in reply to Ajcsba, -u-ho 
had been repeating the few lines just given as recited by Abu Bekr himself. 

® The prayer is somewhat similar to the hist words of Alahomet. See 
Life of Mahomet, p. 809. 

* The 21st Jiim&d II. He reigned two years, three months, and ten dnys. 
He died on the same day of the week (Monday) as Mahomet, and at the same 
age, 63 lunar years. 

* Abu Bekr told Asma that he wished her alone to wash his body and lay it 
out. On her replying that her strength wus not equal to the task, he said 
that she might ask Abd al BohmAn to help her. He desired to be buried in 
the same two garments he had on, with a new piece over them ; and when 
those around objected, he made use of the words in the teat. 
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and looking out, like it, upon the open court of the 
Sanctuary.* 

During the greater jjart of his Caliphate, he had occu- 
pied that house. For the first six months, indeed, after 
Mahomet’s death, he continued to live chiefly, as he had 
done before, at A1 Sunh, a suburb of Upper Medina. Here 
he inhabited a simple dwelling made of palm stems, with the 
family of Habiba, the wife whom he married when he came 
to iMedina, and who was with child when he died, and bore 
him a daughter shortly after. Every morning he rode or 
walked to the Great Mosque, where Mahomet had lived and 
ruled, for the discharge of the business of the State, and to 
perform the daily prayers, Omar presiding in his absence. 
For the more important service of Friday, when a speech or 
sermon was delivered, he stayed at home to dye his hair and 
beard, and dress more carefully ; and so did not appear till 
the time of midday prayer. In this primitive home, as else- 
where, he preserved the severe simplicity of early life, and 
even fed and milked the goats of the household. At the 
first also he continued to maintain himself by merchandise ; 
but finding it interfere with the proper burdens of the State, 
he consented to forego all other occupation, and to receive 
a yearly allowance of six thousand dirhems for his household 
charges.^ 

^ It -^'as opposite tho bouse of Otbmin, vbich adjoined tho apartments of 
Ayesha and the other widows of Mahomet. The cort^ would thus pass 
across the open court of the mosque. The graye was dug after the same 
fashion ns Mahomet’s {Life^ p. &17). Tallin, and Abd al Kahman tho Caliph’s 
son, were tho two who descended to adjust the body in the grave. 

A curious incident illustmtes tlio rude manners of the time. ‘When 
her father died, Ayesha, with her sister 0mm Farwa (Ashath’s wife), and 
a party of female friends, he^n to wail. Omar forbade it, as a work of 
Satan, but they persisted. Omar, on this, ordered Hish&m to bring forth 
Omni Farwa. Ayesha screamed and said, ‘Who is Omar? I forbid thee my 
house.’ But 0mm Farwa was brought fewth and beaten with a whip, on which 
the mourning women dispersed. The story is probably exaggerated ; but that 
it should have lieen preserved at all is a proof of the rough notions prevalent 
as to the treatment of ladies of rank and birth at this early period. 

* Some say 8,OOU dirhems; others, that he had no fixed allowance, but 
look only wliat sufficed for the maiutenance of his family. In support of the 
latter statement, a tradition is given that his wife, having a longing for some 
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Finding A1 Sunh at an inconvenient distance from the 
Great Mosque, where, as in the time of Mahomet, the atfaii's 
of the kingdom continued to be transacted, he transferred his 
residence, and with it the Treasurjq thither. The Exchequer 
of Islam was in those days but a simple one. It needed 
neither guard nor office of account. The tithes were given to 
the poor, or spent on equipage and arms. The spoil of war, 
and gold and silver from the mines,' or elsewhere, were all 
distributed as soon as received, or on the following morning,® 
All shared alike, the recent convert and the veteran, male 
and female, bond and free. As a claimant on the Moslem 
treasury, every believing Ai-ab was his brother’s equal. When 
urged to recognise precedence in the faith as a ground of 
preference, he would reply, ‘ That is for the Lord, He will 
fulfil the reward of such as have excelled, in the world to 
come. These gifts are but an accident of the present life,’ 
After his death, Omar had the treasury opened ; and they 
found therein but a solitary golden piece, which had slipped 
out of the bags ; so they lifted up their voices and wejrt, and 
blessed his memory. His conscience troubled him for having 
taken even what he did by way of stipend from the people’.? 
money ; on his death-bed, therefore, he gave command that 

sweetmeats, sayed up a little money for the purpose. Abu Bekr finding it out^ 
took the whole sum and put it back into the treasury, as more than absolutely 
needed for the maintenance of his household. Many of these traditions are 
evidently exaggerated with the view of enhancing the hardness and tlirift of 
Abu Bekr’s life, and bis conscientious use of the public money, in contrast 
with the luxury and extravagance of later Caliphs. Thus we are told that at 
his death he desired that whatever property was found in his house should be 
sent to Omar, in repayment of what he had received; there was only a camel, 
a cutler-slave, and a carpot worth five dirhems. They w'ere sent to Oin.ir with 
the deceased Caliph’s message, whereat Omar wept, but carried out the 
request to the letter. All these stories, the feeding and milking of the goats, 
engaging in merchandise, &c., must be received dubiously. 

^ Mines were worked in the lands of the Beni Suleim. 

^ In the general distribution, each soul received ten dirhems the first 
year, and twenty the second, besides what was spent in the public service. 
Warm clothing was purchased from the Bedouin tribes, and distributed 
among the destitute in tho winter. Jn all, they estimate that 200,000 dirhems 
(say 10,000/.) were received in Abu Bekr’s reign — but a poor forecast of what 
was to come ! A woman was employed to weigh the treasure as it came in. 
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certain lands, his private property, should he sold, and a 
sum equal to all that he had received refunded. 

In disposition Abu Bekr was singularly mild and gentle. 
Omar used to say that there tvas no man for whom the 
people would more readily have laid down their life. They 
gave him the sobriquet of ‘the Sighing,’ because of his 
tender-heartedne.^s. Excepting the solitary case in which 
he committed a traitor-brigand to the flames, no single act of 
cruelty stands against him ; and for that he expressed his 
sorrow. It was one of the thi-ee things, he used to say, which 
he would wish undone. The others were, that he had par- 
doned Ashiith, who deserv'ed death ; and that when he trans- 
ferred Khalid to Syria, he had not at the same time sent Omar 
to Irac. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I should have stretched out mine 
arms, both the right and the left, in the ways of the Lord.’ ' 

Unlike his Master, he contented himself with but few 
wives. He had married two at Mecca before his conversion. 
On his arrival at Medina he married the daughter of a 
Citizen, and, later on, Asma, the widow of Jafar. By all of 
these he left issue. There is no mention of any other 
wives, nor of any slave-girls in his harem.* Of his children, 
he loved Ayesha the best, and, in jiroof of special affection, 
had given her a property for her own. On his death-bed, 
this troubled his conscientious sphit, and he said to her, 
‘ I wish thee, my daughter, to return it, that it may 
be divided with the rest of the inheritance amongst 
you ail, not forgetting the one yet unborn.’* His father 


' Tlio three tilings iiTc variously related : f. 7, that ho did not. himself go 
forth with tlic expeilitimis against the ajui.'-lalc trihes ; otliers, of weak autho- 
rity, relate chiefly to the succession to the Caliphate, and some are clearly of 
an Alyito stamp. 

’ It does not, however, by any means follow that he had none. Slave-girls, 
as part of the harem, are rarely mentioned, unless one happened to bear issue 
to her master, when she became free, as his Omm walad. 

• It seems he had a presentiment it wouhl be a girl, for he said to Ayesha : 
‘ Thy brothers and sistm must all share equally.’ ‘ What sisters ? ’ she asked 
in surprise ; ‘ there is only Asma.’ • The one,’ ho answered, ‘ that Hahiba hint 
Kh4rija is big with.’ One of his sons, Abdallah, tras only tliroo years old at 
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survived him six months, reaching the great age of ninety- 
seven.’ * 

At his court, Abu Bekr maintained the same simple and 
frugal life as Mahomet. Guards and servitors there were 
none, nor anything approaching the pomp and circumstance 
of state. He was diligent in business. He leaned upon 
Omar as his counsellor, whose judgment (excepting in a few 
cases in which it was warped by jirejudice) had so great 
weight with him, that he might be said to have shared in 
the government. Abu Bekr never sjiared himself, and many 
incidents are related of the manner in which .he descended 
to the minutest things. Thus, he would sally forth by night 
to seek for any destitute or oppressed person ; and Omar 
found him one night inquiring into the affairs of a poor 
bh’nd widow, whose case Omar himself had gone forth to 
look after. The department of justice was made over to 
Omar, but for a whole year, we are told, hardly two suitors 
came before him. The Seal of state bore the legend, God 
the best of Potentates,^ The de.spatches were chiefly indited 
by Aly 3 and Abu Bekr made use also of Zeid (the amanu- 
ensis of the Prophet and compiler of the Coran) and of 
Othman, or of any other penman who happened to be at 
hand.® In the choice of his agents for high office or com- 
mand, he was absolutely free from nepotism or partiality, 
and was wise and discerning in his estimate of character. 

But he had not Omar’s strength or decision ; nor was his 

his death ; and his mother, Coteila, was probably alive when he died. "When 
0mm Human, Ayesha's mother, died, is ii Avherc stated. 

' The old blind man, hearing a commotion at Mecca, asked what it might 
be, and being told that his son had died — • Alae ! ’ he cried, ‘ glory hath de- 
parted from us ; and who suoceedeth him?’ They answered, Omar. ‘It is 
well,’ he replied ; ‘ for he was his worthy fellow.’ As the Caliph's father, he 
inherited a sixth part of his son’s estate. 

“ M j jU!1 

• This is almost the only mention made of Aly during Abu Bekr’s Caliphate, 
excepting when he gives advice in the Caliph's Council, marries a new wife, or 
purchases some attractive bond-maid. In such a self-indulgent life, he was 
becoming portly and inactive. 
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sense of justice so keen and stern. This is illustrated in the 
matter of the two Khalids. h'rom the one — Khalid ibn 
Said, though warned by Omar and Aly, he hesitated to with- 
hold a command ; and the disaster in Syria was the conse- 
quence. On the other hand, by refusing to degrade Khalid, 
‘ the Sword of God,’ for injustice and cruelty and the 
scandal of taking to wife his victim’s widow, he became 
indirectly responsible for his acts. Yet to this unscrupu- 
lous agent it is due, more than to any other, that Islam sur- 
vived and triumphed. But Abu Bekr was not wanting in 
firmness whan the occasion demanded ; for example, the 
despatch of Osama’s army, and the defence of Medina 
against the apostate tribes, when he stood almost alone and 
all around was dark, showed a boldness and steadfastness 
of purpose, which, more than anything else, contributed to 
turn the tide of rebellion and apostasy. 

The secret of Abu Bekr’s strength was faith in Mahomet. 
He would say : ‘ Call me not the Caliph of the Lord : I am 
but the Caliph of the Prophet of the Lord.' The question 
with him ever was, What did Mahomet command ? or. What 
now should he have done ? From this he never swerved one 
hfiir’s-breadth. And so it was that he crushed apostasy, and 
laid secui-e the foundations of Islam. His reign was short, 
but, after Mahomet himself, there is no one to whom the 
Faith is more beholden. 

For this reason, and because his belief in the Prophet 
is itself a strong evidence of the sincerity of Mahomet 
himself, I have dwelt at some length upon his life and 
character. Had Mahomet been from the first a conscious 
impostor, he never could have won the faith and fi:iendship 
of a man who was not only sagacious and wise, but simple 
and sincere. Abu Bekr had no thought of personal ag- 
grandisement. Endowed with sovereign and irresponsible 
power, he used it simply for the interests of Islam and the 
people’s good. He was too shrewd to be himself deceived, 
and too honest himself to act the part of a deceiver. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ACCESSION OF OMAB — REINFORCEMENTS FOB IRAC — CAMPAIGN 
THERE UNDER ABO OBEID AND MOTHANNA. 

JumAd II., A.H. XIII.— Moharram, A.H. XIV. 

August, A.D. 634 — March, A.D. 636. 

On the morrow after Abu Bekr’s death, Omar ascended the 
pulpit, and addressed the people assembled in the Great 
Mosque. ‘ The Arabs,’ he said, ‘ are like a rebellious camel 
obliged to follow its driver, and it pertaineth to the driver to 
see which way he leadeth the same. By the Lord of the 
KSaba ! even thus will I guide you in the way that ye should 

go-’ 

The first act of the new Caliph was to issue the despatch, 
with which the reader is already acquainted, deposing 
Khalid. The second was, in fulfilment of Abu Bekr’s dying 
behest, to raise a fresh levy for Mothanna. Leaving the 
former, we turn for the present to the latter. 

A new standard was planted in the court of the Great 
Mosque, and urgent proclamation made that soldiers for the 
campaign in Irac were to rally round it. Then followed the 
oath of fealty to Omar, which was taken by all who were in 
and around the city, and was not completed for three days. 
Meanwhile, so great a fear of Persian pomp and prowess 
had fidlen on the people, that none responded to the military 
call. Seeing this, Mothanna harangued them in a stirring 
speech. He told them of his victories, the endless plunder, 
the captives, male and female, and the fimitful lands which 
they had already spoiled the enemy of ; ‘ and the Lord,’ he 
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added, ‘waitetli but to give tbe rest into your bands.’ Warmed 
by his discourse, and stung by tbe indignant invectives of 
Omar, men began at last to offer. Tbe first wbo came for- 
ward was Ab\i Obcid, a citizen of Tayif ; and then numbers 
crowded to tbe standard. Wlien they had reached a thou- 
sand, those around began to say to Omar : ‘ Now choose 
thee one of the chiefest among them to be Ameer— a 
veteran Companion of the Prophet, — Kefugee, or Citizen.’ ' 

‘ That I will not,’ said Omar. ‘ Wherein doth the glory of 
the Companions consist but in this, that they were the first 
to rally round the Prophet ? But now ye are backwaid, and 
come not to the help of the Lord. Such as be ready 
for the burden, whether it be hght or whether it be heavy, 
these have the better claim. Verily I will give the command 
to none but to him that first came forth.’ Then turning to 
Abu Obeid : ‘ I appoint thee,’ he said, ‘ over this force, be- 
cause thou wast the first to offer; and in eagerness for 
battle is the Arab's glory' Nevertheless, he earnestly 
enjoined upon him ever to take counsel with the Com- 
panions of the Prophet, and to associate them with him in 
the conduct of affairs. So the force started for Irac. At the 
same time Omar removed the ban against the employment 
of the once apostate tribes ; and bade Abu Obeid to 
summon to his standaixl all, without distinction, who since 
the apostasy had made a good profession. Mothanna, with 
a lightened heart, hastened back in advance of Abu Obeid, 
and returned to Ilira after the absence of a month. 

During this period, while IMothanna was away, further 
changes were transpiring at the unhappy court of Persia. 
Prince and princess succeeded one another in the midst of 
bloodshed and rebellion, till at last a royal lady named Buran 
summoned Eustem, a general of renown, from Khorasan, 
and by his aid established herself as Regent upon the throne.* 

■ J.e. of the Muhfijcrin or Ansar ; that is, the Corcish, on the one hand, 
and the natives of Medina on the othor. 

‘ Ihe fullovring is an outline of the nonafive, as given by the Arab 
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Eustem was an astrologer, and knew from the eonjunction 
of the planets the impending fate of Persia. When asked 
why then he had linked himself with a doomed cause, he 
answered that it was the love of pomp and riches. Amidst 
such silly tales, of which there is no lack, we may discern 
the lineaments of a prince brave in the field, but proud and 
overweening. Such was the man whose authority Buran 
now proclaimed supreme. His energy was soon felt. The 
nobles rallied round him; the great landholders were 
incited to rise against the invaders, and IMesopotamia, with 
the Sawad and delta, speedily cast otf the ^Moslem yoke. 
Two columns were despatched from Medain, one under 
Jaban to cross the Euphrates and advance on Hira; the 
other under Narsa to occupy Kaskar between the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The people flocked to their standard, and the 
position of the ^loslems again became precarious. 

Mothanna, thus threatened, called in his forces, but they 
were too few to oppose the enemy ; so he abandoned Hira, 

historUns. On Shahririn's death, after the battle of Babylon (summer of 
A.D. 634), Dokht Ztiidn, daughter of Chosroes (Perwiz), for a brief period, 
and then Sapor, son of Shaliriran, occupied tho tlirouo. Tlic latter gave the 
hand of Azarmidokht, aaollior ilimghter of Cliosroe-, to his favourite minister 
I'urrukhzad. But she resented the allinnec; and, at her c.ill, the hero Sia- 
Tutsh slew the intended hushaiid on the marriage night, besieged tho palace, 
and, putting Sapor to death, proclaimed Aaimiiilokht queen. Stieh was tlie 
state of things when Jlotlianna, in August, went to Medina. During his 
absence, Buran, auotl.or daugliter of Chosnjes, having groat influenee with 
the nobles, summoned tho wariior Rustem from Khonisan to avenge the death 
of his father, Eurruklizid, wliieh lie did most etfeclually — defeating the royal 
troops, killing Siawak.sh, and putting out Azarmidokht’s eyes; and then he 
set Burtlu upon tlie throne. Iler regency (such was tlie ordinance) sliould con- 
tinue ton year.s, in def.iult of any prince being discovered of the royal blood; 
after whicb, the mtile line being proved extinct, tlie dynasty would be confirmed 
in the female line, Buran then appointed Rustem her minister, with supreme 
powers, and the nobles rallied round him. This was just before Abu Obeid’s 
appearance on the stage. 

The chronology, however. Is utterly confused and uncertain. This Burfin is 
said to have oppo.ied Shira (Sirocs) for a year ; and, when he finally succumbed 
to have retained her authority as arbiter {adil) in Ihe State. She is also said 
to have sent gifts to Mahomet, &e. But so much wo may assume as certain 
that between Perwiz (a.i>. G*J,S) and Yezdi*gir<l tliero w.is an interval of four 
and a half years. See Weil’s Chaltf'en, vol. L p. 64, and Tabari, vol. ii. p, 178. 
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Abu obcid and falling back on Khafian, by the border of the desert, on 

ru'tury the road to Medina, there awaited Abu Obeid. But he had 

over the gome time. Swelled by reinforcements from the 

.'^liiiliaii. tribes by the way, and, burdened by their families, it was 

(Viober, a month before the army made its appearance there. After 

A. 11. (j.u. daj’s’ repose at Khafifan, Abu Obeid took command of 

the combined force, and, attacking Jaban, put him to flight. 
Then crossing the Euphrates, he surprised Narsa, who was 
strongly posted at a royal date-grove near to Kaskar, and, 
routing his army, took possession of his camp, with much 
spoil. Great store of dates fell into their hands, of a rare 
kind, reserved for royal use. These were distributed among 
the army, and became the common food of all. With the 
royal PTflli, a portion of them was sent to Medina ; ‘ Behold,’ 
wrote Abu Obeid to his ^Master, ‘the food wherewith 
the Lord hath fed us, eaten heretofore only by the kings 
of Persia. We desired that thou shouldest see the same 
with thine own eyes, taste it with thine own lips, and 
pi-aise the Lord for his grace and goodness in giving us royal 
food to eat.’ .Talenus, another general, coming up too 
late to the help of Narsa, was also discomfited ; and the 
unfortunate delta, prey to alternate conquest and defeat, 
began again to acknowledge Moslem sway. The neighbour- 
ing chiefs brought in their tribute, and, in proof of loyalty, 
made a feast of good things for Abu Obeid. But he declined 
to partake of it, unless shared equally with his soldiers. A 
further supply of the same delicacies was therefore furnished, 
and the whole army sat down with him to the repast. His 
determination to taste none of the Persian viands but in 
company with the rank and file of his men redounded 
greatly to his popularity.* 

' ' The Persian campaign begins now to assume greater consistency and 

detail ; but, partly from alteration of the river beds, and partly from the sites 
of towns. &c., being no longer known, it is not always etisy to follow the 
course of the campaign. Nam&rick, the scene of Abu Oheid's first victory, 
was on the BAdacla, or western branch of the Euphrates. JabAn was there 
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Enraged at the defeat of his generals, EusLem. assembled 
a still larger force under the warrior Bahman.’ To mark 
the gravity of the crisis, the great banner of the empire, 
made of panthers’ skins, was unfurled,® and an array of war 
elephants accompanied the army. Jalenus, too, was sent 
back to fight, under the threat that if again he fled before 
the enemy, he would be put to death. Before this im- 
posing host, the Arabian army fell back, and, re-crossing 
the Euphrates, took up ground on the right bank. Bahman, 
following, encamped at Coss Natick, on the opposite shore. 
The field of battle was not far from Babylon, and, being on 
the highway between the Capital and Hira, a bridge of boats 
spanned the river near the spot.^ Bahman, in his pride, gave 
Abu Obeid the option of crossing the river unopposed, thus 
leaving him the choice of either bank for the impending 
action. Abu Obeid desired to take the offer and pass over 
to the other side. His advisers strongly opposed the move- 
ment, and sought to dissuade him from quitting their more 
advantageous ground. But he made it a point of honour ; 
and exclaiming, ‘ Shall we fear death more than they ? ’ gave 
the order at once to cross. They found the ground upon the 
farther side confined ; and, though they were uuder 10,000 

tiikon piiEoncr ; but the eaptors, not recognising his rank, ransomed him in 
exchange for two shilled artisans. Mothanna, discovering his qualitr, would 
hare put him to death for the deception, but Abn Obeid stood by the ransom. 
‘ The faithful are one body,’ he Siiid, ‘ and quarter given by any one of them 
must be sustained by all ; it would be perfidy to put him to death.’ He was 
therefore let go; hut being again laid bold of after the battle of the Bridge, 
was then executed. The second engagement took place at the royal date- 
preserve of Sakatia, near Kaskar (subsequently the site of Wfisit). Abu 
Obeid, hearing that Ja’en&s was on his way with supports, hurried on and 
gave battle to Narsa before be cams np. Expeditions wei's then sent to Baro- 
sama and the country around. 

‘ Called also Bzh Hdjib, ’ It was twelve cubits long and eight broad. 

’ The common tradition is that Ibn Sal&ba, Chief of Hira (as a kind of 
neutral), constructed the bridge for both sides. The account given by Bel&d- 
zori is more probable, that it was a standing bridge belonging to Him, as it 
would be chiefly for its use. The Moslems crossed at Marwjjha, near 
Babylon. The action must therefore have been fought on the banks of the 
main river, and not on the western channel. 
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men, there was little room to manoeuvre, and nothing but the 
bridge to fall back upon. The unwieldy elephants, with 
their jingling bells and trappings, spread confusion among 
the Arab cavalry. The riders, however, dismounting, went 
bravely at them on foot, and tried, with some success, to 
cut the bands of the howdas, and drive them from the held. 
Abu Obeid singled out the fiercest, a white elephant, with 
great tusks, and rushed at it, sword in hand. While vainly 
endeavouring to reach some vulnerable part, the huge beast 
caught him with its trunk, and trampled him to death. 
Consternation seized the ranks at the horrid spectacle. One 
after another the captains whom Abu Obeid had named to 
meet disaster, were slain,® and the troops began to waver-. Just 
at this moment, a soldier of the Beni Thackif,® appalled at 
the fate of Abu Obeid and other leaders of his elan, ran to the 
bridge, and crying out, Die, as your chiefs have died, or con- 
qiker, cut the first boat adrift. Exit thus closed, the panic 
spread. The Moslems were hemmed in, and driven back 
upon the river. Many leaped in, but few reached the other 
shore of the deep swift stream.'' At this eventful moment 
Mothanna rushed to the front. Backed by a few heroic 

■ Dates notv begin to be given, but the eliroiiology is still very doubtful. 
One authority places the battle forty days after limt of Wacinaa on the 
Yermuk — that is to say, seven or eight ttveks after .Ahti Dtkr's death. Eat 
in the interval hetween that eventund the present battle, there toot place -Mat 
Obeid’s protracted march, tire battle of Kumanck and the expeditions following 
if, the gathering of Jaban’s army and its march, all which must have occa- 
pied at the least two months, and probably a good deal more. 

A marvellous vision was seen by the wife of Abu Obeid. A man 
descended out of heaven, having a pitcher in his hand, out of which he gave 
drink first to her husband, and then, one after another, to several warriors of 
his tribe. She told Aha Obeid, who answered that he wished it might be a 
token of impending martyrdom to him and them. He then appointed each of 
the warriors, in turn, whom she had named, to succeed him if he fell ; and so it 
turned out. Abu Obeid cut at the lip of the elephant, being told (erroneously) 
that it was the part where a mortal blow could most easily he struck. 

’ The same clan as Abu Obeid’s. 

* The depth is as much as fifteen feet, and it runs at the rate of one and .a 
half to tlireo knot.s an hour. (Rich’s Travels.) The banks, however, are not so 
high, nor is the current so rapid, as of the Tigris. 
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spirits, among them a Christian chief of the Beni Tay,‘ he 
seized the banner, and, planting himself between the enemy 
and the bewildered Arabs, called out that he would hold the 
ground till all had passed securely. Then he chided the 
Thackifite for what he had done, and commanded the bridge 
to be restored. ‘ Destroy not your own selves,’ he cried ; 
‘ rethe in order, and I will defend you.’ While thus bravely 
holding the Persians at bay, the thrust of a lance imbedded 
several rings of his armour in a deep and dangerous wound. 
Heedless of the pain, he stood heroically to his ground en- 
deavouring to calm his panic-stricken men. But in vain. The 
confusion increased, and before order could be restored, 
a vast number had perished in the river. At last the native 
boatmen were made to refit the bridge, and a remnant 
escaped across it ; but four thousand were either swept off 
by the flood, left dead upon the field, or home wounded 
over the bridge. Of the new levies, two thousand, stung with 
remorse, fled from the terrible field, away to their homes in 
Arabia; and IMothanna, again assuming the command, was left 
with only three thousand men. After the battle, Bahman was 
on the point of crossing the river to follow up his victory. Had 
he done so, it would have fared badly with Mothanna and the 
wounded disheartened remnants, who still held their ground 
on the opposite bank. But fortunately for them, just at that 
moment, news reached Bahman of a revolt at Medain ; and 
so, relinquishing his design, he lia.stened, in support of his 
master, back to the distracted caintal.^ With the relics of his 


' The remarkable fact of a Chrisiian chief, Abu Zobeid, of the Beni T&y, 
being, not only on the Moslem side, but taking so prominent and brave a part 
in the defence of the broken force, is noticed both by Ibn Athlr and Belad- 
son. We shall see how largely Mothauna was indebted to Christian help in 
the next decisire battle. 

~ Firuz&n was the name of the insurgent. But, with the exception that 
the nobles sacrificed the empire tu intrigue and jealousies, we are much in the 
dark as to the inner history of Persia at this time. There were two parties, 
we are told, the Persians proper, or the national faction, which supported 
Firuzan ; and the other nationalities, Bostenu But they soon coalesced. 
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army, Motha’^a fell back upon Allis, farther down the 
river ; and -here, for the time, fixing his head-quarters, 
bravely daended his first conquests. The cause of Islam 
looked dii’k ; but a hero like Mothanna would not despair, 
iMindfn of his early tactics, he sought to recruit his 
diminshed ranks from the siuTounding coasts ; so, rallying 
aroand him the tribes of kindred race, before long he re- 
gained a firmer footing. 

Jaban, unaware of the General’s hasty recall to Medain, 
and supposing the Arabs to be in full flight before the con- 
quering host, followed in pursuit. He had before been 
taken prisoner and obtained his ransom by deceit.* Crossing 
now the river, he was cut off by the Arabs, and, with his 
column, was taken prisoner by Mothanna. The people also 
of Allis brought many of the stragglers into the Moslem 
camp. These were all beheaded. ' At a later period, Allis 
had special grace shown it for this service. 

Omar received with calmness the tidings of the disaster. 
Abu Obeid’s levies kept on their flight till they reached their 
homes ; and when those from Medina returned there, they 
covered their faces with shame. The Caliph spoke comfort- 
ably to them. ‘ Verily,’ he said, ‘ I am a defence to every 
believer that faceth the enemy and misfortune overtaketh 
him. The Lord have mercy on Abu Obeid, and be gracious 
unto him. Had he survived, and taken refuge from the 
foe on some sandy mound, I surely would have been his 
advocate and defender,’ Muadz, reciter of the Coran, was 
among those who fled. Shortly after, when, in the course 
of recitation, he came to this verse : ‘ Whosoever in the 
field shall give his back to the enemy (excepting again to 
join in the battle), or shall turn aside unto another party, 
verily he draweth the wrath of God upon him ; his refuge 
shall be hell-fire — an evil end ! ’ “ And he lifted up his voice 
and wept. Omar addressed him kindly: ‘Weep not, 0 
‘ Sec above, pp. 128, 129. “ Sura, viii. v. 14. 
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MuadZj’ lie said, ‘ tliou liast not “ turned aside unto another' 
party thou hast turned aside to none but unto me.’ Such 
was the sjiirit of these Moslem, heroes, even in defeat. The 
reverse had no other effect than to nerve the Caliph to 
redoubled effort ; and the cry for a levy en masse soon re- 
sounded over the whole peninsula. The reinforcements, in 
response to this new call, would, however, have been too 
late to help Mothanna if (fortunately for Islam) earlier 
succour had not reached him. 

For the previous call, made at the time of Abu Bekr’s 
death, was still drawing. Levies, from all directions, were 
daily coming in, eager (now that the ban against apos- 
tates was removed) at once to evince the sincerity of their 
repentance, and to share in the rewards of victory. Each 
band, as it came in, besought Omai- that they might be sent 
to Syria.* But the late victory on the Yermuk had made him 
easy in that direction ; and every available man must now 
be despatched in haste to Irac. The Beni Bajila, a biave and 
numerous levy, raised under the banner of Jaiir, urged that 
their ancestral relations were all with Syria ; but Omar was 
firm, and, at last, reconciled them to set out at once for Irac 
by the promise — singular in the history of the time — tliat 
they should have one fourth of the royal Fifth of all booty 
taken there.® The fugitives also, from the army of Abu 

' The names of the trihos now flocking to the war are, manj of them 
familiar to the reatler of the Prophet’s life ; as the Beni Hantzala, Rhatham, 
AbJ al Cajs, Ohabha. Tlie Beni Azd were 700 strong, under Arfaja. 

These lories are repre.seutcd as the response to the present summons of Omar, 
now made afresh after the battle of the Bridge ; but erroneously so, for they 
reached Mothanna at once, and fought under bis banner within a month of 
that disaster. It took some time for the fresh leries to gather, as we shall see. 

‘ The history of this contingent is interesting. Mahomet had promised 
Jarir that he should hare a commission to gather the scattered members of 
the Beni Bajila into .a fighting column. Jarir followed ICh&lid into IrAo, 
and then returned to Medina, where he found Abu Bekr sick, or too much 
occupied to attend to his claim. But after his death, Omar, in fulfilment of 
the Prophet’s promise, gave him letters to the various governors to search out 
everywhere those who, before Islam, belonged to the Bajila tribe, and still 
desired to be associated with it. A great rendezvous of these was accordingly 
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Obeid, hastened baf^k, peeking to retrieve their honour. But 
liir the most remarkable of the levies that now gathered 
under Mothanna’p standiird — a proof, at once of his liberality, 
rtatefimanship, and wide-spread influence — ^was from the 
Beni 2vlatnr, a Christian tribe of the northern desert, 
w'liieli, without detriment to their faith, threw in their lot 
with Mothauna, and brought a large contingent to his help.* 
Thus, rapidly and largely reinforced, he was soon stronger 
than ever, and ready for an offensive movement. These 
troops were massed at first well in the rear of the enemy’s 
country, on the edge of the Arabian desert, near Khafian. 
The women and children (for the practice had now become 
general of carrying their families with them) were placed in 
security at a distance behind ; some were even left with 
friendly citizens in Hira, although, since the last retreat, the 
city had been re-oecui>ied by a Persian satrap. llTothanna 
had also a trusty follower in hiding there, to give him notice 
of what was passing. 

From this spy, Mothanna now learned that, matters 
having been settled at the capital, a great army was in 
motion against him.’ Sending an urgent message to Jarir, 
now elo.se at hand, to hurry on, he marched fonvard to 
P>oweib, on the western branch of the Euphrates, and there, 
close by tbe future site of Kufa, and on gi-ound commanded 
by a bridge, he awaited the enemy. Omar had cautioned 
him not again to risk his men by crossing the river before 

mmle, at a spot between the Ilcj&z and Iruc, whither, yielding to the pei> 
suasion of Omar, they now bent their steps. TJiere was rivalry between Jarir 
and Arfaja as to the command of this tribe ; but the levy had some grudge 
against Arfaja, who therefore left them and took the command of his own 
tril)e, the Beni Azd. Arfaja is also said, by another tradition, to have led 
the Beni Bajila into Syria ; but that (if true) must have been a different body 
of men, and at a different time. 

' The tradition runs: ‘Among those who joined Mothanna was Anis ihn 
Hilfil, with at! immense following of the Beni If nmr (Christians) ; for they 
said, Wc )>hrM surety fight on the side of onr own peopled 

“ JRusti m and the insurgent h'iruz&n had come to a compromise, and agreed, 
we are told, to a division of power. 
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victory was secure; so he suffered Mehran, the Persian 
commander, without question to defile his troops over the 
bridge.' The armies were then marshalled. The Persians 
advanced in three columns, an elephant surrounded by a 
company of footmen, at the head of each, and all with great 
tumult and barbaric din. It was the fast of Eamadhan ; 
but a dispensation was given to the trooiDs, and they had 
been strengthened by a repast. Mothanna, on his favourite 
charger (called, by the humour of his men, the Rebel, from 
its docility in action), rode along the lines, and exhorted his 
soldiers to quit themselves like men : ‘Your valour this day 
will be a jjroverb in the mouths of all. Be still as death,’ 
he cried ; ‘ and if ye speak aught one to the other, speak it 
in a whisper. None shall give way amongst us this day. I 
desire no glory for myself, but the glory of you all.’ And they 
answered him in like words ; for he was beloved by his men.^ 
The word for the advance was to be the Takbh', ‘ Great 
is the Lord ! ’ It was to be thrice repeated ; then, on the 
fourth cry, the rush. But Mothanna had barely shouted the 
first, when the Persian myrmidons bore down in great force ; 
and the Beni Ijl, the nearest column, broke before them. 
Mothanna stroked his beard in trouble. Calling an officer 
of his staff, he bade him hasten with this message to the 
wavering corps : ‘ The Ameer sendeth greeting, and saith, 
Ye will not this day shame the Moslems!^ They gave 

* Mehr&n is cnlled Hamaduny, because he w.as a native of that province. 
He is said, as on the former occasion, to have given Mothanna the option of 
crossing hy the bridge. 

The channel was the Badacla, which is here described ns a spill canal to 
pass off the surplus Wiiters of the Euphrates when in flood, into the Juwf or 
sea of Najaf — the same as the western branch of the river taken off (as 
already described) by the cut at Musoyib, above Babylon. Boweib was not 
far iirom Hira, the inhabitants of which must hare been in much excitement 
during this and other great battles in the vicinity, on which their alternating 
fate depended. 

^ ‘ Mothanna was an ex.ample,’ we are told, * in word and deed. The 
people trusted and obeyed him both in what they liked and what they dis- 
liked’ — a noble, single-minded commander, whose repeated supersession had 
no effect upon his loyalty and zeal. 
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answer, ‘ Yea, we shall not ! ’ And, as the broken ranks 
closed lip again in shaqj serried line, jMothanna smiled 
approvingly. The battle raged long and equally. At last, 
Mothanna, seeing that a desperate onset must be made, 
rode U23 to the chief of the Beni Namr, and said to him : 

‘ Though Christian, ye are one in blood with us ; come now, 
and as I charge, charge ye with me.’ The Persian centre 
qnivered before the fierce onslaught, and as the dust cleared 
off, it was seen to be giving waj'. The ]\Ioslem wings, 
hitherto outflanked, now took heart, and charged also. Then 
the Persian army fell back, and made for the bridge. But 
]\Iothanna was before them. In despair, they turned on 
their pm'suers, and the multitude was so great that again 
there was a moment of danger. But the fiery zeal of the 
Arabs, though a handful in comj^arison, beat back the 
forlorn charge. ‘ The enemy,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ driven 
before Arfaja, were brought up by the river, and finding no 
escape, re-formed, and charged ujion us. One cried to the 
leader to move his banner back ; “ My work,” he answered, 
“ is to mow the banner on” So forward we drove, and cut 
them up, not one reaching even to the river bank.’ Mothanna 
rejDroached himself afterwards with having closed the bridge, 
and caused (on his own side) a useless loss of life. ‘ I made 
a grievous error,’ he would say : ‘ follow not my example 
herein ; it behoveth us not to close the way against those 
who may be driven to turn upon us by desjoair.’' The 
carnage was almost un^jaralleled even in the annals of Islam, 

' ‘ I brought the army,’ Mothanna said, • to an evil pass by getting before 
the enemy and closing the bridge upon liim ; but the Lord graciously warded 
oif the danger. Beware, therefore, of following my example, for verily it was 
.1 grievous lapse. It becometh us not to bar the escape of those who have 
nothing to fall back upon.’ It will be observed that the compunction was not 
at all for any unnecessary bloodshed among the helpless enemy (an idea alto- 
gether foreign to the thoughts of a Moslem ernsader), but of gratuitous loss 
and risk to the Moslems. It may have added to Mothanna’s grief that 
in repelling this last charge he lost his brother. The slain are put at 100,000. 
‘ Years after, even in the time of the civil wars, you could not walk across the 
plain without stumbling on the bones strewed all around.’ 
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and it -went on amongst tbe fugitives all night. A hundred 
warriors boasted that they had slain each ten men to his 
lance ; and hence the battle of Boweib is sometimes called 
the field of Teiis. There was no engagement of which the 
marks were wider or more lasting. For ages the bones of 
the slain bleached upon the plain ; and the men of Kufa had 
here, at their very door, a lastingproof at once of the prowess 
and the mercilessness of their forefathers in the faith. 

The victory is remarkable, not only for the unexampled 
loss of life, but also as secured in great part by the valour 
of the Beni Is'amr, a Christian tribe. And yet further, the 
most gallant feat of the day was achieved by the member of 
another Christian clan. A party of Beni Taghlib merchants, 
with a string of horses for sale, arriving just as the ranks 
were being dressed, threw themselves into the battle, 
choosing the Arab side. A youth from amongst them, 
darting into the very centre of the Persians, slew Mehran, 
and leaping on his richly caparisoned horse, rode back upon 
it, amidst the plaudits of the whole Moslem line, crying, as 
he passed in triumph ; ‘ I am of the Beni Taghlib. I am 
he that hath slain Mehran.’ 

The loss on the Moslem side was considerable. Mo- 
thanna had to mourn the death of his brave brother 3fasud. 
As this hero was borne from the field mortally wounded, he 
cried : ‘ Exalt your banners high, ye Beni Bekr.^ The Lord 
will exalt you, my men j and let not my fall disturb you I ’ 
Amr, the Christian chieftain, met a similar fate. And 
Mothanna affectionately tended the last moments of both 
together — the Christian and the Moslem — an unwonted sight 
on these crusading fields. He performed the funeral service 
over his brother and the other fallen Moslems, and said in 
his panegyric of their heroism ; ‘ It assuageth my grief that 

^ The hoTse and spoil of Xebr^n were awarded to the column in which this 
youth was lighting. Jurir and another had a quarrel orer them. Had the 
youth been a Hiu»suIman,aodoahithc would have obtained the whole as a prize. 

* His own tribe, tiie Heni Hekr ibn W&il, 
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they stood stedfast ; that they yielded not a step ; and now 
they lie here the martyrs of Boweib.’ 

The spoil was gi'eat. Immense stores of grain, as well 
as herds of cattle, were captured ; and, therefrom, supplies 
were sent to the families in their desert retreat. As Amr 
ibn Madekerib rode up with these, the women, mistaldng 
the convoy for a plundering raid, rushed out, with their wild 
shrill Arab scream, and began attacking them with stones 
and staves. Amr soon made himself known to them, and 
praised their courageous attitude. ‘It well becometh the 
wives of such an army,’ he said, ‘ thus to defend themselves.’ 
Then he told them of the victoi-y ; ‘ and lo,’ he added, as he 
produced the stores of grain, ‘the first-fruits thereof! ’ ‘ 

The country was now ravaged without let or hindrance 
up to Sabat, within sight of the walls of Medain. The 
enemy’s garrisons were all driven back ; and lower Mesopo- 
tamia and the delta anew reoccupied. Parties also scoured 
the country higher up. Anbar and Khanafis were again 
taken possession of, and many rich markets ransacked. They 
penetrated to Baghdad (then a mere village on the Tigris 
above the modern city), and even as far north as Tekrit. Great 
booty was gathered in these plundering expeditions. It was 
divided in the usual way, excepting that the Beni Bajila, who 
well merited the distinction, received, according to promise, a 
fourth of the imperial Fifth, bej’ond their projrer share — the 
remaining irortion being sent to Medina.® 


* Amr want on vrifch supplies to Htru, where tlie rest of tlio families were 
in hiding. The fetnale defenders of tlieir ciinip remind one of Layard’s 
description of a similar occasion on which the women of an Arab encampment 
rushed out to repel an attack, armed with tent-poles and pitchforks. 
{^Nhmveh avd Babylon^ p, 168.) 

‘‘‘ It would unnecessarily weary the reader to detail these raids at any 
length. Some of them were against other and hostile branches of the very 
Christian tribes that had fought at the Bridge and ac Boweib on the Moslem 
side ; some were to obtain supplies for the army, which was reduced at one 
time to great extrcniitios for food ; but most were for the double purpose of 
striking terror into the people, and at the same time gaining plunder. On one 
occasion the Beni Bekr ransomed a great company of prisoners from the Taghlib 
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Mothanna lived but a few months after his last great Mothanna 

. super- 

victory. He never entirely recovered from the ■vs’ounds re- scdt-d. 
ceived in the disastrous battle of the Bridge, and eventually 
succumbed under them. His merits have not been recog- 
nised as they deserve. That he did not belong to the 
nohility of Medina was the misfortune which kept him in 
the background. Jarir, leader of the Beni Jadila, declined 
to serve under him as Ameer, or commander, in Irac, since he 
was a mere Bedouin chief, and not a Companion of the 
Prophet; and he complained accordingly to the Caliph. 

Omar listened to the appeal ; and eventually (as we shall 
see) appointed another commander over both. But with that 
opens a new chapter in the Persian war, and before entering 
on it, we must revert to the course of events in Syria. 

The character of Mothanna, however, deserves more than Motham.a 
a passing notice, and as we shall hear little of him in the 
short remaining period of his life, I may here devote a few 
lines to his memory. Among the generals who contributed 
to the trimnph of Islam, he was second only to one. Inferior 
to Khalid in dash and brilliancy of enterprise, be did not 
yield to him in vigour and strategic skill. Free from the 
unscrupulous cruelty so often disfiguring the triumphs of 
that great leader, he never, like him, used victory to gratify 
his own ends. It was due alone to the cool and desperate 
stand which Mothanna made at the Bridge, that the Jloslem 

tribe, hy relinquishing; their own share of the booty. One of these minor 
actions is called * Anbir ihc stcond * ; and another ‘ Allis the second.' 

A somewhat remarkable incident shows that Omar had spies in all quar- 
ters, and also that he dreaded the outbreak of ancestral quarroLs between the 
different Arab tribes. The garrison of Siffln, in Mesopotamia, composed of 
the Beni Namr and Taghlib, were attacked by the Beni Bokr and driren out 
of their stronghold, orer the banks into the liyer. Jn their terror they cried 
out, We ore drowning ! and the Beni Bekr answered, Yea, drowning for biirn^ 
ing / in allusion to an occasion in former days in which the Beni Taghlib had 
burned alive some of the Beni Bekr tribe. Omar, learning the circumstance 
f^nn his spies, demanded what this threat — founded on a pre-Islamite feud, and 
therefore alien from the spirit of Islam — should mean. He was told that the 
threat was used, not in a spirit of retaliation, but of punishment and example, 
and in tha interests of the faith ; and the explanatioD was accepted. 
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force was not utterly annihilated there ; while the formation 
so rapidly after that disaster of a fresh army, by which, with 
the help of Christian tribes (rare mark of Moslem liberality), 
a prodigious host was overthrown, and the prestige of Islam 
restored — showed powers of administration and generalship 
far beyond his fellows. The repeated supersession of Mothanna 
cost the Caliphate much, and at one time rendered the 
sm'vival of Islam in Irac doubtful ; but it never, in the 
slightest measure, affected his loyalty and devotion to Omar. 
The nobility of the Moslem peerage may have rendered it 
difficult for the Caliph to place a Bedouin chieftain of 
obscure origin in command of men who, as Companions, had 
fought under the Prophet’s banner. But it is strange that 
no historian, jealous for the honour of the heroes of Islam, 
has regretted the supersession of one so distinguished, or 
sought to place Mothanna on the deserved pinnacle of fame, 
as one of the great generals of the world.' 

‘ There i.9 a tradition that the reason given liy Omar why he set aside liOth 
Khilidaiid Mothanna was * his fear lest their influence should become too great, 
and lead the people to put their trust in them insrend of in the Lord of Ho-sts.’ 
There may. no doubt, have been some jealousy of Khalki’s influence; hut there 
could hardly havo boon any of Mothanna’s. Again, Omar is said to have 
changed his mind both in respect of Mothanna, on learning his giillaiit stand 
at the Bridge, and in respect of Kh&lid, on account of bis bravery at Kiunisrin 
— adding that, in both, Abu Bekr had proved a better judge of character than 
ho. Whatever foundation there may be for the tradition so far as KhSlid is 
concerned, it can hardly apply to Mothanna, for it was not till after the battle 
of the Bridge that Omar finally superseded him, by appointing to the 
supreme command. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

CAitPAIGy IX STESIi- — TTiEEff© m ID/iSfiSeca- 
EdTEILE O? 


^ XXV*. A.iPl fl3o4- 

Aftee the terrible ^mgbiter oi febe Eomaiia at WaGuea, we 
left tlie Syrian fercea reposfag on riie banfca of fiKe Termulf.. 
Ttere, fijr some tiinae, tliey were engaged! in Einryiiig the 
dead, tending bte -wonndrti, and dividing the spoil. 

The conntry ;iround them, ^the land beyond Jordan on 
the eiiat,’ differed from any they ha*i previously Icnown- 
To the aonti waa the imdoLiting paature-ground of the 
Belcaa, and again to the north of the Termiik the pna- 
tore-Ianda o? Janland Between these two jmatoral tineta 
lay the hilla and dales of Gilead, with their fields of wheat 
and barley,, dotted every here and there with clinnps of the 
shady ofdr, olive, and sycamore, and thinlcets of arbutus, 
myrtle, and oleander. It was emphatically ‘a good land, a 
land of broolts of water, of fountains and depths that spring’ 
out of valleys and hills.’ The landscape, diversified with 
green slopes and ghins, is in season gay with carpeting of 
fflawera and melody of birde,- From heights not far north of 
the Termfik, beyond the green expanse around, might be 
fecrfed the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee sparkling in 
the west, and still ihrther the snow-capited peaks of the 
ILebanon and Hermon— a strange eontrast to the endless 
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sands and stony plains of the i>eninsula.* T^ot less marked 
was the contrast with the land of Chaldaea. There the 
marshy delta of the Euphrates displays an almost tropical 
luxuriance ; while above it the plains of Mesopotamia, 
with its network of canals, were covered by vast mounds, 
the site of cities teeming with life in the early cycles 
of the world, and strewn with fragments of pottery and 
bricks stamped with strange devices — mysterious records 
of bygone kingdoms. Here, on the contrary, the pride 
of the Byzantine empire was yet alive. From the 
Jordan to the desert were colonial cities founded by the 
Romans, boasting their churches, theatres, and forum. 
Even the naval contests of the naumachia might be wit- 
nessed in the land of Gilead. The country was poi>ulous 
and flom'ishing, inhabited by a mongrel race half Arab and 
half Syrian, who aspired to the privileges and aped the 
luxurious habits, without the chivalry and manliness, of the 
Roman citizen. It was altogether a civilisation of forced and 
exotic gi’owtli. No sooner was the western prop removed 
than the people returned to their Bedouin life, true sons of 
the desert; the chariot and waggon were banished for the 
camel ; and nothing left of Roman rule but columns and 
peristyles, causeways and aqueducts — great masses of ruined 
masonry which still startle the traveller as if belonging to 
another world. But, at the time we write of, the age of 
so-called civilisation was still dominant there. 

Such was the beautiful country, strange to the peninsular 
Arab, both in its natural featui-es and in its busy urban life, 
which was now traversed by the Moslem armies, and soon 
became the beaten highway between Syria and Arabia. 

After achieving the victory of Wacusa, Khalid delivered 


* Tho landscape betTveen the Haur&n and the Jordan is ^ell described by 
Xianrence OLiphant, Land of Gileadf p. 62. See also Chesney’s Euphrates 
Expedition (London, 1850), yol. i. pp. 512—515, 'where he speaks of tho 
nightingale in these piirts. 
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OTCT to Afoiu O'ivitJa it Jilt?' despcEtcli fcoiJimi tJii& iiijew 
irliicli; f a* vsTt- L.ivr iwlatoiiUji ura-f jwuir iato Ek Ukum!!? m tlEe- 
cit>3i!iimitftait’'r-:;L;irt’j5 or ti^ie aotiii®. amid larntiij it ■siurmem.'.cE'Mieiil fEe- 
cimnuniisa'i’iE] ’ssflin.'liii liw?' Eeld ftio-aK AEa EieEr.'-' TEe- id'CE'Ai: 
leaders- Tn-j'L" atl o^-mfirHiieii im mtdr ojaaiaiaimife &it (Cfflntar. 

TEe ffljfin.ijiilr |imt i^ica tiim Ev Oaiar did aiot dkoipi r.Eii' 
zeal or nfeTiiiti-L'-a i-: f' Kliilid, He piiiceil Mmsetf J'O'niEumf.li a“. 
the e<0'M.-Tni:,m«j! O'if Abe OlreiiiE. wEo' Tpab-liilaetri witE irelm;i;aia.ee 
the OBltrt'i'j? Eii ilrposatioait.* Ahni Obeiia taew EilD! we.! the 
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lame miiliteiijr s’im.iTii- of KEiJliiiii ; aaii. imaniieM lof a imiiEll iuml! 


TimTr 3,rr.fTci ^ fannsL. Tsvi» Tsise aad Eaajj;iiarii5]i£iiioffi.a ea-aragtE iti!). mE, 
amd as a role enp.IifeMv to fotloi=r. Eis alsnkre;^ TisIEsiiEdj ni-sMy 
pottijiig: ;iiMe 'iMS I'Tie’ran.c-e, deTOtad Ids feeet em^t^es to t.Ee 
eaese : ami- Eis sTiteisesaiO'ii motwicEstiiiadia^j teiimciiaed tEoa 
vintmaHijr tlie of Islaim lq Spriai- 

TEje cijtese of SEiDsIeaii vidti'j-iT » irjnia adcaaniedi' witE 
Ettle led 'Oir uLii-t, Im Peiraiai cEe stinirggie was mot toi aiwe a 


'* Xliit '‘ffift-'T. 'ii: (wdsE v 5 k»^«*iu£i oa ebt aazrrsft otJ JlVm 3 E«far'» 

In rrf-aHu.ii.;’ nbi ^lo^simaiitirsi'Jf che iiuiiiiii:]}? \V(ir»fi ;ir, nlu» 

tSjjvi: iaiii4^2<imlrfan. xChdlfiih^idi. araail-ar pumr.ioa j.a respiiec ot* rliw li'iii 

\iijafii3i£5Mir. r.ill **’* -it! 2 hA |ji’«ar. iini«iiX«tmeai5. lid rlid l'bhc M 

kioiuj liiiiiioui’rLL’iJ.-; n uldr J.ii* -iupvaiiu* ‘•nnxciiUiii— ;t dbtt o£ vir^ni’Hd, niikjUidvn to 
•i>n:Li: wiuin !ii»n:iiir Ji.m • l.»priR;rujn. Xlf Xhn O-.’-tiiiJa w' mid. ky r)*nui’''» 

OTifiktu.. UiUT.! EoiUul oi talravr eimiawinl Itjuj ivnt'.ps .w 

itiiiJitioa tru k.rf n'm. ' ':i ruik* udiiiE hitinl :t in Jieui hy '#<5uid rJiui, tlu* 
siiin. aivviii ‘jv A-'U B-^Iu* to w;w tha" ; aiui ‘hai, ro ilii« 

ssapciiiixtt. ly’.uunjiml vV 'ii '.''ds’Uih i't d»klicirtu CiVthan ot' iiiw i^wu prnpBi? 

cijLTunn iuiii 'll: i.i th.4» mara pvoljiljlrt, Ahu Olieida vvfia rtnv- 

tsiinLy A<i iii5*iinuvnder-'iii-i'.:ij»*f iii .'Hymn. It j», 

biiiQuaiatoiun. wiiiJi tlin ot' 3rtp;uw.ii itomnnwulB , biic, 3e« pi’«vit»i8 iiota, 
p. LIL 

Tifulinou In -iriil ? tiy and uni’RrftaKH A.^wdin^ tit ;t iw 

er^iH litilii tiiiit iliii orcikjv ot' 3upc-tvca8u>u> 'w.vtt aot iviteivi^d CilL &)iti riii*g;e'o£ 
JDtianHaciis- ;■ liui; t^luH xiMMUth 

“ Ic ik said by stimtv tlut# Abii* ObeidrtE- b*: i?»cBi:iWJd rW orclow on blio 

Tfflnnnik;. yp-t liold ih I)iu*te ttiU aflie¥' sibgp- oi Jhitnuisctnt. JS«r, { li-is ih oulf ot 
Hiut A bn dot dupronus on. rliat oci.'aHion BnnioacuH 

TVtonUt nut hcHii nil«vwod' Crv eapitIul«4*A». Pt Ww T^ith ditflnnii y riiut. 

SbilLlid, arpn. in Uik fjiihondiiwfti position. Was proA'eiitp.d ft*oin- fc'rfianng' tJio 
aiijj ivt tiakoii by whiolv ]i« iTOrtanilyt y^ould havo: done Inui li« tieen 

anpvemo; and in vbiw k'ano ail tlio- pi’opomy, »» TVell jvb tliu iuhabitAiita. and 
liuilitings, wnulo havu Ikmumm; biw innrcy of- thodaptorSi 
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limb, but life itself. Here it was otherwise. Syria, indeed, 
contained the holy places and all that was dearest to the 
Byzantine people as the cradle of their faith. But, after all, 
it was, though ftiir and sacred, but an outlying province, of 
which a cowardly, supine, and selfish court could without 
vital injury afford the loss. There were, accordingly, no 
such mortal throes in Syria as on the plains of Chalda?a. 

Lea\ung a strong detachment on the Yermuk to keep 
communications open with the south, the invading army re- 
sumed its march towards Damascus. On the way, news 
reached them that the city had been reinforced, and also 
that in Palestine the scattered fragments of the defeated 
army had re-formed in the valley of the Jordan, thus 
threatening the Moslem rear. The moment was critical, and 
Abu Obeicla wrote for orders to the Caliph. The command 
of Omar was to strike a decisive blow at Damascus. The 
citadel of Syria gained, the rest was sure. Accordingly, a 
strong column under Abul Afir and other veteran leaders 
was sent back to hold in check the enemy on the Jordan, 
while the main body advanced by the military road to 
Damascus. 

This city, founded before the days of Abraham,’ enjoys 
the singular pre-eminence of having survived, through all 
the vicissitudes of dynasties and nations, the capital of 
Syria. The Ghuta, or great plain on which it stands, is 
watered by the Barada and other streams issuing from the 
Lebanon and adjoining mountain ranges ; and the beautiful 
groves and rich meadows around have given it (perhaps with 
a better title than the delta of the Euphrates) the name of 
‘the garden of the world.’ An enbrep6t of commerce be- 
tween the East and West, it has from age to age, with 
varying fortune, been ever rich and populous. The city wall, 
twenty feet high and fifteen broad, still displays in many 
jjlaces stones of cyclopean size, which must have been vener- 

’ Gen. XV, 2. ‘ Tlie steward of mj house is this Eliezor of Damascus,’ 
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the remains of an ancient temple. The other gates ■were 
similarly guarded. Battering-rams and testudos 'were drawn 
up against the walls ; but every attempt at a breach of the 
massive defences failed. At first the citizens, ignorant of 
the ardour and persistence inspired by the faith of Mahomet, 
regarded the attack as a desultory raid like many that had pre- 
ceded it, and looked for succour. The city lies two thousand 
feet above the sea, and the severity of the cold in spring 
would drive away the Arab tribe.s, used to a more genial 
climate. But months slipped by, and the host still hung 
ob.stinately around the walls. The Emperor, indeed, fi-om 
Hims, attempted a diversion ; but Dzul Kelaa, posted with 
his Ilimyarite horse to the north of the city, kept them ai 
bay ; and Abu Obeida detached another column to cover the 
siege from annoyance on the side of Palestine. The summer 
was corning on, and no relief appeared. The Moslems, instead 
of retiring, pressed their attack with increasing vigour ; and 
the hopes of the Damascenes melted away into despair.' 

On a certain day, we are told, the Homan Governor made 
a feast to the garrison to celebrate the birth of a son.“ Tliey 
ate and drank, and, relaxing into merriment, began to quit 
their posts. Khalid knew of the expected feast, for nothing 
escaped his vigilance. ‘ He neither himself slumbered, nor 
suffered others to fall asleep.’ And so, reckoning upon the 
season of revelry, he had settled -with Abu Obeida to seize it as 
the occasion for a general assault. Tlie defences on Khalid’s 

l‘'arddis, to the north ; and Yezid piitrollud from ' the Lesser Grate to tlie gate 
Al Ilciaau.’ 

* The length of iheaiege is variously givcMi at seventy days by Tabari, and 
six months by Wdekidy. The latter, indeed, places the capitulation in 
autumn, a mouth or ti^o before the battle of Cadesiya, which was fought in 
November; but ibis leaves too little time for intervening events. The order of 
evouts was as follows. The city was first invested probably early in the spring; 
it capitulated in the summer; then followed the battle of l^ihl ; after which 
Kh&lid’s contingent was sent back to Irdc, and appeared on the field of Cddcstya 
just as tlio contest was proceeding. 

* He is called hy some Nastfia, by others Bahdn. The latter is the name 
of tlic general wlio inflicted on Khdlid ibn Said his severe defeat. 
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side M-ere by fix the most formidable ; the 'vras 
there, and ihe 'irails stronger. The gairiBon, bolding llje s']/;*, 
to be imprep'-able, were less on the alert tlian el.r'frwbere ; 
and in thirir negligence Khalid foimd bis fjyyjitmilty, Jo 
concert vrith certain daring spirits, Lis ecnanade* torn Jric-, 
he planned an escalade. Ladders were got in readiness, and 
scaling ropes with nooses to caicb tlte prcgeirions of *ne 
castelbned w;alj. In the darkness pTec-ieding dn-vin, tne/ 
stealtldlj crossed the mc-at upon infiaied skk'.s;-' tl wn ■oi.*'tkg 
up their nackle, they caagiit the baidements,. tm-cu with 
another hero* from Iiae, was tie rrst to gaiin tne ^fEn'nvj'it, 
The way tins silently sernred, wiers oEaleid rspadJj. 
and le 5 . they snjtm,sed lie slTaaioering pkkKfcs ij a tn'iden 
msh, and ynt tieia to tie sword. Tiiie gact* iroffls wnlis yt •«» 
foreied c jisn, an i tie appointed cry ■ AUaJt AMmx.-/' ' -j-eenaufed 
frem tie widls t.o tie ■enpetisB.t iroope wjjlji^'mu Tii* 3 fefn.f.n 
soldiery, pianit-stmek, fled befere meir asAailaiKU ; atad n'liw 
tiroTgi ti.' gateway Ebyid's ooiam p'ra'aid i-n, »ia;yii.rjg tuud 
sackrr.g all aj-'.'und. They La.i 4 ilrea.dj jveneniitcv-ji ntea.r to 
lie centire cd ili :itj, wlen their tet^'tewi wae tyotigilrt rti:.< 
an nnwelD'.iiLc erj';), F-w on tie adett’teny d;i£e,*'*)Xt. 

seexii was falling j jane, llie 'ticnernnr, wring Jhta .revnH’.sr.leje 
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SEjhttidssi'.ni T,.-,) Tetnstss W'Sre mutde iwpoti tA* 
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hy assault, and was at their mercy; but in vain. Abu 
Obeida, juster and more clement, pointed to the treaty, 
and insisted that its provisions should be fulfilled. Good 
faith was the best as well as justest iiolicy. The people 
were conciliated, and throughout Syria the capitulation of 
Damascus became the tyiie of surrender.' 

One half of all the property, both in money and build- 
f 'Jii. higs, inivate and public, was by this capitul.ation surrendered 
to the conquerors. Besides the t-axcs levied under Byzantine 
rule, the tribute of one dinar was imposed on every male 
adult who did not embrace Islam, and a measure of corn 
was taken from every field.® In this way the Arabs gained, 
not only large spoil and a xjermanent revenue, without 
entirely alienating the people, and even with a show of 
moderation, but obtained also possession of buildings sufficient 
for thoir own accommodation and for the conduct of public 
l)usiness. And so this beautiful city, ‘ the Eye of the East,’ 
passed from the grasp of Heraclius into the hands of the 
Caliph, and became ‘the Eden of Islam.’ 

The churches of Damascus shaz'ed the common fiite; 
they were equally distributed between the Christians and 

* Tlie ordinaiy account is that KhliUd, bearing the niurrimont of the 
feast, stormed the city on his side, uukno'W’n to the rest of the army, and that 
the garrison, when overcome, hastened to conclude a capitulation with Ahu 
Oheida on the other side. But this is incredible. When the victorious 
column, in pos.session of the eastern quarter, were pushing their way through 
the city, it w'ould have been altogether too late. It is of course possible that 
Khulid, knowing that the treaty was impending, sought thus to anticipate the 
consequences of capitulation, by which the citj" wis lost as .a prey, and its 
inhabitants as prisoners of war. On the other hand, some traditions ascribe 
the acceptance of the surrender and the treaty to Kh&lid himself. But tlie 
account 1 have given is the most probable and consistent. 

Ijater authorities tell of treachery on the part of a bishop, who, from the 
wall.'j, lield converse with £h&lid, and having obtained for himself terms, 
pointed out the place for an escalade, &c. ; also that Kh4lid was supplied with 
scaling ladders by a monastery in the Ghflta. Such tales rest generally on weak 
and unreliable authority; but as regards the last, the monks, we are told, 
obtained a periiinnc'nt reduction of the land-tax for the service now rendered. 
(See Beludzori, p. 121.) 

- h’rom every jnrih, or local acre. 
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the conquerors. The Cathedral church of St. John the (.luiiLiiRLl 
Baptist was treated ditferently. It was divided into two 


iiarts — in one half the rites of the ancient faith were still 
^ a 3Io.«cjue. 

celebrated, and the gospel of Jesus read ; in the other half. 


carefully detached, the Coran was recited, and the service 


of Islam observed; while from the dome the Muedzzin 


proclaimed daily the supremacy of the Arabian proi;)het.' 
For seventy or eighty years the great Cathedral continued 
thus to blend under one roof the symbols and the practice 
of the two religions. That wliieh was reasonable in the first 
beginnings of Islam, however, became intolerable in the 
rapid advance of arrogance and bigotry. One and another 
of the Caliphs sought, by the oifer of lai-ge payments, to 
obtain surrender of the entire Cuthedi-al ; but in vain. At 
last Welid, about the ninetieth yeai‘ of the Hegira, took the 
law into his own hands, and summarily ejected the Christian 
worshippers. They complained against the injustice of the 
act, and Omar II. listened to their reclamation. But the 
doctors of Islam declared it impiossible to restore to 
Christian worship a place once consecrated by the Idzan 
and the prayers of the Faithful ; and so at last the Christians 
consented to take, instead, the chinches of the city and its 
suburbs which had been confiscated under the equal piarti- 
tion of Abu Obeida. All that appeared Christian, therefore, 
in the style or decoration of the Cathedral church, was now 
removed or defaced. But this wonderful edifice retain.s to the 


present day marks of the different religions to which it has been 
from time to time devoted. In the massive foundations may be 


‘ It has been supposed that the eolnmn of Kh&Iid had reached the Cathedral 
and tahen possession of one half, before he ttas recalled, and hence this arrange- 
ment. But it is not so ; the snrrender of one half was stipniated irrespective 
of bU attach, and (in conformity with the treaty in other matters) as a 
fair concession to the conquering army. Corresponding arrangements were 
made for the division of the churches in other cities of Hyria, which capitn- 
lated without an assault ; but it was only in Damascus that the difficnlty as to 
disposing of the Cathedral occurred. 
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traced its origin as a pagan. Temple ; these are surmounted 
by the beautiful ai-chitecture and embellishment of Byzan- 
tine art; and over the great entrance may still be deciphered, 
clear and uninjured, the grand prophecy of the Psalmist, which 
yet may be realised in the worship of the Temple itself : — 

THY KIJTGDOJf, O CHRIST, IS A KINGDOM OF 
ALL AGES; AND TIIY DOJIINION IS FROM 
GENERATION 

TO GENERATION.! 


Kuni.'iiis at 

held in 
check bv 
.\bul Aur 
at Fihl. 
A.H. XIV. 
Sprins, 

A. I). 03 (. 


All through the irrotracted siege of Damascus, Abiil Aur 
kept watch over his enemy in the Ghor, or Valley of the 
Jordan, near to Fihl. This city, the ancient Pella, was 
situated on the eastern slope of the valley, six or seven 
miles below the outlet of the Lake of Tiberias. Euins still 
mark the site, which is 600 feet above the river bed. The 
gorge of the Jordan is heiu broad and fertile, and the stream 
at many places foi-dable. Opposite Fihl the valley of 
Jezreel, branching off from Esdriielon, that great battle- 
field of the world, issues into the Ghor. The broad open- 
ing is guarded on one side by the mountains of Gilboa, 
the scene of Saul’s disaster, and on the other by the frowning 
eminence of Beisan, to the walls of which the Philistines 


* The following is tho inscription as copied by Von Kremcr, who gives a 
minnfe dc.«cription of this most interesting structure. It is the Septuagint 
version of Psalm c.vlv. 13, with the addition only of tho words, 0 Christ : — 

H . BACIAEIA , COT XE BACIAEIA . nANTJJN . TtJN 
AIONON . KAI . H . AECUOTIA . COT , EN . HACH . 

TENEAI 

KAI TENEAI. 


Bcludzorl tells us that Hu&via and Abd al Malik both desired to take the 
port ion occupied hy the Christians ns a church into the Mosque, and offered 
them any sum they chose to ask in compensation ; but they stood by the 
terms of the capitulation, and refused. It was reserved for Welid I., sou of 
Abd al Malik, to seize the building. When he summoned masons to demolish 
the partition- wall, they demurred, saying that whoever touched a church 
became .m idiot. "Wliereupon Welld took tho pick-axe into his own band, and 
commenced the work of demolition. (Bel&dzori, p. 125.) 

I have given all tho paiticnlars I could find in tho early and reliable 
traditions regarding the siege and capitulation. The tales and Tomances of 
later days are altogether without foundation. 
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fastened the body of that unfortunate monarch.* Tlie 
mountain streams here run along the valley, rendering it 
when neglected sodden and swampy.® It was under the 
shadow of Beisan that the broken army of the Romans took 
refuge, and here fresh supports from HeracHus joined them. 
To secure their front, they dammed the .<itream.s, and so 
turned the whole vale into a marsh. At first the Anib.s 
chafed under the stratagem, for their horses were di.sahled 
on the yielding ground. But they soon learned patience, 
and discovered that the enemy had shut himself out from 
the Grhor, as well as from their attack. Himself securely 
posted, his real- open to reinforcements, supplied in plenty 
by the fertile vale of the .Jordan, from which the Romans 
were cut off — Abnl Aur was content to wait till the summer 
heat should dry up the quagmire j and meanwJiile his enemy, 
80,000 strong, was held in check, if not virtually blockaded.* 
The summer was well advanced before the Arabs broke 
up their camp at Damascus. Tliey were eager to attack 
Herac-lius at Hims ; but Omar forbade them to advance, so 
long as there was an arrnv in their rear. Leaving, therefore, 
Yezid son of Abu .Sofian, with a garrison of Yemen leYiie.% 
as Governor of Damascus, Abu Obeida hastened back with 

’ 1 xxxi. 7. e/ eeq. StihSItan &£casje ly TLt 

ciass’cal sases ■sras Ssythopolia. cnce a netif c:fy. tixt bJ-atcf s ari J 

Sizii l/5r*hp!aA£ oi Cyril airt BaMlide®, 
had his iri'h Cleopatra; ami Ponijjsy tv/k it a* vti] a., tir 

TTEyirorn Vj Ju/ista. Ftlla ba» a rptsiai !n:«r£*r f'jz- V', fj- r,l% fp.ijr. 

whsTfe ths took whan Tinim JgdasA. Ji'j'h e^iass 

W'STi az timh:!': of oiLr histxiry yipsJfjws aad fUts lirjhizaoii's 

Pafjjstmt. pp. S2.>e; tnj.'j 

- “Th'ir ttLoIs -ras wjv gt9 ftll -of fo-jutxszs aad at Vj EUr 

some pl&sss aBayjst a marsh. (/Hi. pp. 32.5, 327.) 

* TJas Eomao army sra* so sh«it io, that Obmi blockade i» 
au^mcyiia.'’: :h.« ttCiQod liiaiig that'jf liatBasciis. lb« DaxEl^vs'^ttkseitacty 
ana no doiit. at r-l*4wf3*Te, 

* Si3B* aBswitBit pjace tlis }MUlts (if Ffhl at ths dl'*e (XT aw- XHL, aniS 

tisisfepi jsnoT td tii-t taeije of iMmasru*, 5n wibkheity Slugr juay jSnst itc* Amtfctai 
army (.f iiis Jitiraant v/vk But the «5Mi<aKj4gy in TaJjtn Jt d-esrfy at 

i i-ST* gireii H, T :-e wrpissaffle ijf erect* 3* ^jrurjtad by tJift batn it <if ' (Dbiss?™, 
TTiskli ‘ro'A jpia' e J.'. (ir AIL XIY., aitts' tfije liait 'Hwaiuatait 

liad tem diKaiiMHd film ^yna. 
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the rest of his army to Fihl. The province of the Jordan 
had been given by Omar in command to Shorahbil, and to 
him therefore Abu Obeida now committed the chief conduct 
of the campaign which lay wtliin liis jurisdiction, Khalid 
led tlie van ; Abu Obeida himself commanded one of the 
wings, and Amru the other; the famous warrior Dhirar 
directed the cavahy, and lyadh the foot.* Eetracing their 
steps, they took the highway to Palestine, and, recrossing 
the Yermuk near where it falls into the Jordan by the hot 
springs of 0mm Keia (or Gadara), marched down the valley 
of the Ghor, and encamped under Fihl. Abul Aur, v7ho had 
held the enemy in check for so long a time, was now 
detached on a similar duty towards Tiberias, to prevent 
diversion from that quarter. The main army, taking his place, 
sat before Beisan, and continued patiently its blockade. 

hlistaking inaction for remissness, and themselves re- 
duced to straits, the Byzantine army, on a certain morning, 
thought to fall upon the Arabs unawares. They little knew 
the vigilance of Shorahbil, who night and day w. s on the 
watch ready for action. Fetching a circuit, the Romans 
suddenly appeared on the Moslem flank. They met a warm 
reception, and there ensued a battle as fierce and obstinate 
as any that had yet taken place. All day the Romans held 
their ground ; but by nightfall the impetuosity of the Arabs 
had its way. Sacalar, the Byzantine captain, fell, and his 
army broke and fled. The greater part, caught in the 
marsh, there met their fate; and few escaped the sword. 
‘ Thus the Lord wrought for his people,’ writes the pious 
crusader ; ‘ and the morass which we thought a curse turned 
in His hands into a blessing.’ And so the plain of Esdraelon 
again looked down upon another great and sanguinary 
conflict, which, following on the defeat of Wacusa, decided 
for many a long century the fate of Syria. 

’ It is of Ohiriir that so many marrellons tiles are told in the romances of 
W4ckidy and others. 
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The loss of the Musstilmans was comparatively small. 
The booty ^ya3 immense, and served to sharpen the Arab 
appetite for further victory. 

No enemy now was left in sight. Omar, therefore, 
remembering the last behest of Abu Bekr, that w'hen the 
Lord gave victory in Syria the contingent of Khalid should 
be sent back to Irac, gave orders accordingly. Its ranks, 
thinned by the fighting they had undergone, were before 
the march made up to their former strength by transfer of 
volunteers from the Syrian army. Thus recruited, the 
contingent (under command, not now of Khalid, but of 
Hashim, son of Otba) recrossed the desert just in time to 
take part in the great battle of Cadesiya. Abu Obeida, 
with Khalid and other chiefs of note, returned to Damascus. 
Shorahbil and Amru were left to reduce to order the 
province of the Jordan. The task was easy. The fire of 
imtriotism had never burned brightly anywhere in Syria ; 
and what there might have been was now extinguished by 
the listless cowardice of the Byzantine Court. To the 
Bedouin class, weary of Eoman trammels, the jirospect of 
an Arabian rule was far from unwelcome. Neither were the 
Jews and Samaritans unfavourable to the invaders ; indeed, 
we find them not infrequently giving aid and information to 
the enemy. Even the Christians cared little for the main- 
tenance of a government which by courtly and ecclesiastical 
intolerance had done its best to alienate their affection. 

Beisan for some time held out ; but the garrison, when 
their sallies had been repeatedly repulsed with slaughter, 
at last capitulated. Tiberias followed its example, and both 
obtained the terms of Damascus. Adzraat,' Amman, Jerash, 
Hlaab, and Bostra, all tendered their submission. And so 
the whole tract from the Jordan eastward to the Hauran 
and the desert, was brought under control, and garrisons were 
distributed throughout the leading towns. 

’ Bithjnia. 


lilialid'.s 
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'’"'1 Yezid extended similarly his authority from Damascus 

Syria. towards the desert as far as Tadmor. Westward he deputed 
his brother Muavia, who, meeting little opposition, reduced 
Sidon and Deyrut, and jmshed his conquests as far north as 
Area.' Damascus itself, lai-gely occupied by Arabs, quickly 
assumed the garb of a iVIoslem city. The Byzantine j)ower 
and influence lingered longer on the coast ; and once and 
again, from seaward, they retook what the Arabs had 
gained. It was not, indeed, until the ^lussnlmans began to 
cope with the naval forces of the Mediterranean, that their 
authority was riveted along the littoral, as it had long been 
in the interior. 

The conquests of Syria have reached us, as I have 
tr.ulhVui" before said, in a form vague and most perfunctory. With 
the court of Damascus, its early local traditions almost 
entirely disappeared ; while those of the East preserved by 
the learned coteries of Kufa, Bussora, and Baghdad, alone 
have reached us with any fulness and accuracy. In this we 
may see a reason for the comparative bareness of tradition in 
respect of the early history of Damascus and the rest of Syria 
under Moslem rule. 

Leaving for the present Abu Obeida and Khalid to make 
their advance on Hims, we must return again to stirring 
scenes on the plains of Chaldaea. 


• I^orth of Tripoli. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

YEZDEGIRD SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE OF PERSIA. — BATTLE 
OF CADESIYA. 

A.H. XIV. A.D. 635. 

The desperate field of Cadesiya has been described to us Profusc- 
with almost as profuse detail as the leading battles of the trailitLi 
the Prophet. The length and severity of the contest, its 
memorable results, and the proximity of the ground to Kufa, Cadesiya. 
made it a favourite topic of discourse at that grand centre 
of tradition. Hence the prolixity. We shall follow the 
outline only of the story, avoiding the detail with which it 
has been overlaid. 

We left Mothanna, after the battle of Boweib, ravaging Veidegird 
at pleasm-e the terror-stricken coasts of Cbaldsea. In the 
alteniations of war, another wave from the opposite quarter a.h. XIII. 

’ j-i 1 D'Cfrabei', 

was about to sweep over that unhappy land. A new move- 4 d. ssi. 

ment was taking place at Medain. The Persian iioble.s, 
scandalised at the weakness of Rustem and the feeble 
Queen, began to cry out that be was dragging the empire 
down to ruin. The ladies of the court were assembled to 
inquire whether any king might not yet be discovered of 
the royal blood. At last there was found Yezdegird, saved 
as a child from the massacre of Siroes, and now a youth of 
twenty-one.* He was placed upon the throne. Around 
the young King the nobles rallied loyally, and something of 
the old fire of the empire was rekindled. Troops were 

* He was the son of Shahryir and grandson of Kcsra. His mother was of 
the house of Haduria. 
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gathered, Mesopotamia was reoccupied, and the cities as far 
as Hira and the desert strongly garrisoned. 

The inhabitants returned to their ancient allegiance; 
and ■Slothanna, finding the whole Sawad in arms, and his 
diminished army unable to cope with the rising, again 
withdrew, and concentrated his troops behind the Euphrates. 
He sent an urgent message, telling of the new perils 
threatening him, to Omar. The danger was met bravely by 
the Caliph. ‘I sweai- by the Lord,’ he cried, when the 
tidings reached him, ‘that I will smite down the princes of 
Persia with the sword of the princes of Arabia.’ It was 
clearly impossible to hold any part of Mesopotamia or the 
delta of the Euphrates, so long as they were dominated 
close at hand by the court of Persia on the banks of the 
Tigris. The capital must be taken at any cost, and an 
army large enough gathered for the purpose. Orders, more 
stringent even than those before, went forth (as we have 
already seen) for a new and universal levy. ‘ Hasten to me,’ 
he Avrote in all directions, ‘hasten speedily! ‘ And forthwith 
Arabia re.sounded again with the call to arms. The troops 
from the south rvere to gather before the Caliph at IMedina ; 
those nearer to Syria, the demand being urgent and time 
precious, were to march sfa-aight to Mothanna. This much 
arranged, Omar set out on the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return, he repaired to the rendezvous at Jorf, where 
the contingents as they came in were marshalled. In a 
council of war, it was debated whether the Caliph, as he 
proposed, and as the people wished, should in person lead 
the army to Irac. The chief ‘ Companions ’ were against 
it.' Defeat, if Omar were on the field of battle, might be 
fatal ; but seated at Medina, even under the worst disaster, 
he could launch column after column on the enemy. Omar 
yielded ; and, whatever may have been his real intention, 


’ Such OS Aly, Talha, Zobeir, and Abd al Ruhmun. 
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the show of readiness to bear the heat and burden of the 
day imparted a new impulse of enthusiasm to the army. 

Who now should be the leader of this great army in 
Irac? hlothanna and Jarir, already there, were but Bedouin 
chieftains. None but a peer could take command of the 
Companions and Nobles of the land now flocking to the 
field. The matter was being diseussed in an assembly, 
when at the moment there came a despatch from vSad son of 
Abu Wackkas, the Calijih’s lieutenant with the Beni Hawazin, 
reporting the levy of a thousand good lances from that tribe. 
‘ Here is the man ! ’ cried those around. ‘ Who ? ’ asked the 
Caliph. ‘ None but the Ravening Lion,’^ was the answer ; 
‘ Sad, the son of Malik.’ The choice was sealed by accla- 
mation; and so, Omar immediately summoned Sad. Con- 
verted at Mecca while yet a boy, the new Ameer of Irac was 
now forty years of age. He is known as ‘ the first who drew 
blood in Islam,’ and was a noted archer in the Prophet’s 
wars. He took rank also as the nephew of Mahomet’s 
mother. Short and dark, with lai’ge head and shaggy hair, 
Sad was brave, but not well-favoured. The Caliph gave him 
such advice as the momentous issues of the campaign de- 
manded, and warned him not to trust to his extraction. 
‘ The Lord,’ he said, ‘ looketh to merit and good works, not 
to birth ; for in His sight all men are equal.’ ® Thus ad- 
monished, Sad set out for Irac, with 4,000 men, the first- 
fruits of the new levy. As a rule, they marched now with 
their women and children. 

As the levies kept coming in, Omar sent them on, 

* A play upon the name Sad, or * lion.’ His ordinary patronymic was ihn 
Abu Waclck&s. (For his early histoiy, see Life of Mahomet, pp. 63, 68.) 

When Hahoniet got excited in battle, he used a form of adjuration to 
Sad, which he is said never to have addressed to any other; — ‘ the life of 
my father and mother, shoot, 0 Sad.’ Sad died a.d. 65, worth 260,000 dirhems. 

^ Tradition puts into Omar’s mouth a set speech ; but it has evidently been 
framed for the occasion. We are also told thntin the levies which defiled before 
Omar were the (future) murderer of Othmdn, and also the assassin of Aly ; 
and that Omar was observed to shrink back ns they passed — a touch of the 
proleptic and marvellous, now rare in the matter-of-fact narratives of this 
period. 
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one after another, to join Siid. The numbers swelling rapidly 
embraced the chivalry of Arabia. Toleiha, the quondam 
prophet, now an exemjtlary believer, and Amr ibn Jladekcrib, 
went in command of their respective tribes, the Beni Asad 
and Zobeid; and Omar wrote that each chief was himself 
worth a thousand men. A1 Ashath, also, head of the Beni 
Kinda, the apostate rebel of the south, now joined the army 
with a column of his tribe from Yemen.* Indeed, < )mar, we are 
told, ‘ left not a single person of any note or dignity in the 
land, whether warrior, poet, orator, or chieftain, nor any man 
2 )ossesaed of horse or weiijwns, but he sent him off to Irac.’ 
Thus reinforced, Sad found himself at the head of 20,000 men ; 
and when the column ordered hack from Syria returned, the 
numbers were over 30,000 — by far the largest force yet 
mustered by the Arabs on the plains of Chaldaia.^ The troojis 
now marching on Irfic, and those that had been commanded 
by Mothanna, drew all together at Sheraf, on the borders 
of the desert, fifteen or twenty miles to the south of Hira. 

Before Sad reached the rendezvous, IMothanna had 
glassed away. Omar entirely aj^jirovcd his having withdrawn 
from Mesojiotaraia, to the right bank of the Eu 2 )hrates, 
and there rallied the Bedouin tribes along the lower 


' Ri'pc'.ntiint rebel chiefs could thus lead their own tribes, though they could 
not take a g<'nc.riil command, or the comra.and of a column comprising ‘Com- 
panions' in its ranks. Each of these leaders had an allowance of 2,000 dirhems. 
Amr ibn Aladrkerib, who was a great goiirmnnd, said to Omar : ‘ A thousand 
for this .si<lc (slapping one side of his stomach), and a thousand for that 
(shipping the other) ; hut what for this? ’ (slapping the middle). Omar laughed, 
and gave him 500 more, at the siime time exclaiming (in admiration of his 
stalwart frame), ‘ Praised be the Lnixl who hath crotited such a one tis Amr! ’ 

- iThc statements as to the numbers in the different columns vary. After 
the battle of the Bridge, most of the recruits from Medina (Omar’s first 
levy) had fled, and left Hothanna alone with the Bedouin contingents, mainly 
from the Bekr and Babia tribes, belonging to the X. E. of Arabia. Ho was 
then reinforced, by Omar's command, with new levies from the northern tribes 
of the Beni Tay, C'odhAa, Bajila, &c. ; and could thus show, at the battle of 
Boweib, a rank and file of some 8,000 men. Then Sad brought 8,000 more, 
and fresh contingents kept troopii^ up from Yemen and the south; so that, 
with the Syrian lories, which arrived during the battle of CAdestya, he had in 
all 80,000 men. 
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Avaters stdrtia^ the desert.' This was all the more -me&ss^ 
sary. as the coiari of Pe^^ia was ihea endeavouring to detaeli 
the greac tribe of the Beni Bekr ibn Wail bv an appi^aJ 
to their a:noier=r alliance with fiie house of Hiru. hloautiffi.. 
brother of Mothanna, had just returned frt'imi a ErissfiC'ai 
to this t his own tribe, and had SEceeeded in frastriaing 
the attems'iir. Bearing intelligence of this sueceBS, as well as 
the mei!unebo:y tidings of his bnather s death, he went omt to 
meet Sad. cu his march. He coninaunieated also his better's 
dying miessase to the new commander, advising that ilie Arabe- 
should hold to their ground on the confijnes of the dasant. 
‘ Fight thene she enemy ' were the last words of Mottamnia : — 
‘ Ye will he the victors ; and. even if worstti'l, ye will .still 
have the Sriendlv and familiiar desert wastes be-Mnd : theire 
the Persisns cannot eater, and from thence ye will again 
return t* the attaeV." Sad, as he receive*! the message. felfts,sei[l 
the meimcij ef the great general. He also mfitiie the fairmily 
he had left his s^ierial care ; and, the more effeietoaBj tici> 
discharge the tr’i.:'., as well as to marlr his estimate oif the 
man, he, in trnr .'nrab fsisiuion, tool: to wife Ms widow frelnuai. 

The amij was marshalled by Sid anew. Coxganies were 
formed «:f ten, each under a selected leaifer. Wanrm'H of 
note were ai/j.‘'j'inir.ei!i to hear the staniJIariLl.-:. Colnnims ajni 
battaEj&s were made up by elans and and so' Tsy 

clans and tribe-s they rnarcbed, and also went into the iSeLI 
of battle. ]jief.ertAueiits also were establisiiiftidfcrtEie aeTeial 
services iitciderjt to a eaaaisiigD-* The thief C(r>mnsiiiauMis 

■ Iha EioiH ]P..a''j Jliidter.. ijt, rfaciB ml mri‘.ru».ini 

* Of tilt - -d (yiciijiBicirat, Ta>i«n rji.W. ' it w.** ftmOT'olir'i;® l!i> 
tlie pmetiiits im! iliti. iWid the ejiAem hAiwid at- ttliift csSitibiliAiaRnt s#' 

the mil Ihttr..’' 'ne firaft aHnsianu w inst dew. fm Maiuniuitli tuveik' no. 

ends diii^jaiciitai M{ Itiii. HXie aegssii ^nie/te itt the eetnihuttxs;: duM)rl>y 

alter IW- Oteuui;. Af ' the wMe /txatu nmtseMst^ Sfii dkwKiuu',. lb 

apmjHMiii’ia id' evin£\aiiu'l9 aw yesy mmf(e, Ttiwt. Itbre wme the jAmter^ av 
caTOMiaiilar-m-id.i'wf, SotHiie €5*15j* aimei «miB»aril«*teilj' araifes- tb 

Aatesr •wimTO' Bit* ffljmtjBBiiiiitiiliss' #£#« enWHfis, the ttia^ ainJI l-yvig^uilWi. 

vami- aira£ jpiu’^^biswI.'s , btwesfti #ftit jjeiieisd.* usd fb tisossswiiffii Bbsit wast mi. 
Dntarai<id!!':!.r.i gi-mf*.. 
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were all given to veterans, who had fought under the 
Prophet’s banner; for in this army there were no fewer 
than 1,400 Companions, and ninety-nine who had fought at 
Bedr.* Following Mothanna’s counsel, which was confirmed 
by Omar, Sad marched slowly to Odzeib, still on the border 
of the desert. Leaving the women and children there under 
protection of a squadron of horse, he advanced to Cadesiya. 
Here was a great plain washed on its eastern side by the 
‘ old ’ Euphrates,- and hounded on the west hy the Khandac, 
or Trench of Sapor (in those days a running stream), with 
the desert beyond. The plain was traversed by a road from 
the south, which here crossed the river by a bridge of boats 
leading to Hira, and onwards across the peninsula to Medain, 
Such was the field on wdiich the great battle was to be fought 
that would settle the fate of Persia. Sad, keeping still to 
the western bank of the Great Eiver, fixed his head-quarters 
at Codeis, a small fortress overlooking the stream a little way 
below the bridge. He had thus the great plain behind him 
on which to deploy his troops, with the river in front, and the 
Khandac and desert in his rear. Hei-e encamped, the army 
awaited patiently the enemy’s approach. 

Eastern sought to play the same waiting game ; but the 
King grew impatient. The Arabs, from their standing camp, 
made continual raids across the river into Mesopotamia, and 
as far north as Anbar. The castles of the nobles were 
attacked, and their pleasure-grounds laid waste. A marriage 
])rocession fell into the hands of one of these parties near 
Hira, and the bride, a satnq/s daughter, was carried, with 


* ‘ Companions ’ here include all men who had seen and conversed with the 
Prophet. The number of these now present was an altogether new feature in 
the army of IrlLc, hitherto mainly comprised of Bedouins. Of the Companions, 
there were over 310 who had joined Mahomet before the ‘ Tree of Fealty ’ (Life, 
ch. xiz.) ; 300 who had been under his banner at the taking of 3fecca; and 
700 sons of Companions. We have had no such detail for any previous engage- 
ment. It foreshadows the coming classification of Omar’s civil list. 

- So called Al AlieJe, as before explained. The Khandac here approaches 
within a few miles of that channel. 
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her train of maids and ^vedding tronssean, captive to ttie 
camp. Henls were driven from the fens and pastures 
of the delta, to supply the ai-my ; for the forays weit meant 
at once to fiiniish food, and to punish such as had thrown oi? 
their allegiance to the Moslems. The people were clamorous ; 
and the great landholders at last gave notice to the court that 
if help were delayed, they must go over to the enemy. Moved 
by their cric'. Yeztiegird turned a deaf ear to Rustem, and 
insisted on an immediate advance.' 

Meanwhile, .Sad maintained a constant corresjjondenee with Y-zAsgSai 
the Caliph, who now called for a description of the eountry, 

‘ CVidesiya,’ Sad told him in reply, * lay between the Trench of 
Sapor and the river; in hont of the armv was the deep 

, s. Xslam, 

stream, which on the left meandered through a verdant 
vale towards the town of Hira ; a canal led up in the 
same dii'eetion to the lake of Xaja^ on the margin of 
which stc>cd the palace of Khawarnac. It's right was 
guaj-ded oy an impassable swamp, and hi.s rear rested on 
the and the desert.’^ Omar, satisfied with his 

' .?cr.’.5 exjfeilitions are •U'seribid at eoi..‘:>!-.rel.EBr UtiStb. 

ty tr-sli:; r.. iriiiii, r.VJr lecrjraiLg jirofEfic, loi-es to dwtrl! an a][ ife* 
panimexti tattle, jln expedition 3fentforcar.de to tis r.-.ai!3i.T 

j'iBgifes t: tie L-.trrfer Eiiptiaies. for a long trine sfcaTciefi ii — ata. At liSt 
nio'jc told *.iTr."j “luit there were no beTrle in the Ti-ainitT : 'trlejrevpG'n ■’in.' 

01 tei 2 >:rrfe.i irtT:; z'-i threkfct, ‘ The liar ! here sre all are.' They enteTred rite 
jnr.gU attl iv-il a gmt held, whieL wjis driven off, aod Uisted tf-.* i!ir5i;.7 
many days. 

- Ozil th-'- r'i'lt. TTf; are told tkiat tonarfe toe S.E. Ife erjDi.ary tiPa* Scitiio-l 
asfcj.i tViin.'a, Tor 'he ‘Tiei-e.’. of 55a[wr,'<!a2 ffcreo tetitttri'-* Ejetore, j.oe 
Life 'f rr. vol. p, c-lxii., wK^re aleo will t« f',cr.d an aiettcsr.'t of the 

beanrifcl 0 : IthaTrartiac. One read led to tbe palai!*, ar.orEi.ee ro the 

desert, n-.ii a tolst fioos liife iirii^c toedt admerieo sooth into Amhia. 

TEie ehncolegr Is somowEiait o}is<nire. Swl » said to ttave 
only two ntmtstEns at C'l&'Eeelysi hc.'foim the hatibt ; Imt either he siaelt hare IxeetE 
nmidi long'eir Sii tJjat viisaitj', or hare spent snnus eonridecohle tiioe previocaly 
atOcLaenfflor.tllciiraf, 01 ' else upon the marsh ttitber — srbieh last s* not oeKheOy, 
as thCT traiveHerl tji hiairy order, like emigRiUiiSe with their tairaiSre*. SHtl -ert 
ouE firemi hlo'iiis.a ta i-jrrirjg (ft WitA Jrareh trfcen 00 the way he rsutsfrerl t5,iK3i%! 
of Af'Wl'.tinj'.A ' if.-atl-;;. aitd the gtsai liattle -was not f'mght tiJP vn 

that tS[rte-r^rr,i:irpre oj' year Iiave to he aosonnted JElr, Aeeoirili.tg to aofse 
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general’s report, enjoined upon him vigilance and patience. 
But first, he said, Yezdegird must be summoned to embrace 
the Faith at the peril of his kingdom. With this com- 
mission, a party of twenty waniors, chosen for their com- 
manding mien, crossed the plain and presented them- 
selves at the gates of Medain.' As they were led to the 
roj^al presence, the rabble crowded around, and jeered at the 
rough habit of the Ambs, clad in striped Yemeu stuff, and 
armed with the rude weaijons of the desert, all contrast- 
ing strangely with the courtly splendour of the regal city. 
‘ Look ! ’ they cried mocking, ‘ look at the woman’s distaff,’ 
meaning the Bedouin bow slung over the shoulder, little 
thinking of the havoc it was soon to make in their crowded 
ranks. As the Chiefs entered the precincts of the palace, the 
prancing and champing of the beautiful steeds, and the wild 
bearing of the stalwart riders, struck awe into the heart of 
the king and his effeminate nobles. Yezdegird demanded, 
through an interpreter, wherefore, thus unprovoked, they 
had dared to invade his kingdom. One after another the 
Arabian spokesmen told him of the Prophet who had 
wrought a mighty change in their land, and they explained 
to him the nature of Islam, its blessings and its obligations. 
‘ Embrace the Faith,’ they said, ‘ and thou shalt be even as 
one of us ; or, if thou wilt, pay tribute, and come under our 
protection ; which things if thou shalt refuse, the daj's of 
thy kingdom are numbered.’ The king replied contemp- 
tuou.sly: ‘Ye are naught, ye are naught! hungry adven- 
turers from a naked land ; come, I will give 3'ou a morsel, 
and ye shall depart full and content.’ The Arabs replied in 
strong but modest words. ‘Thou speakest truth. We are 
poor and hungry ; but the Lord will enrich and satisfy us. 

traditions, Bustem prolonged his march from Medain to Cidesiya through a 
period of four months, which, however, may bo an oxaggeriition. 

* The names of fifteen are given as ‘ among ’ those sent, so there m.sy liavo 
been as many as twenty or more. Of the mimljcr were the two Mogliiras, 
jishath, Amr ilm 3Iadckerih, Ifoman ihn Mocarriii, Otiirid, Moiinna, &c. 
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Thou hast chosen the s-vrord ; and between us shall the sword 
decide/ The king’s ^vl■ath was kindled. ‘ If it were not,’ he 
cried, ‘ that ye are ambassadors, ye should have been put to 
death, all of you. Bring hither a clod of earth, and let the 
mightiest among them bear it as a burden from out the city 
gates.’ The Arabs embraced the happy augury. Asim 
forthwith seized the load, and binding it over his shoulders, 
mounted his charger and rode away. Eustem coming up 
at that moment, the king told him of the affrout he had 
put upon the simple Arabs. ‘ Simple ! ’ cried Rustem, ‘ it 
is thou that art simple ; ’ and he sent in haste to get the 
burden back again : but Asim was aheady' far away with his 
treasure. Hastening to Cadesiya, he east the clod before 
his chief, and exclaimed, ‘ Rejoice, O Sdd ! for, lo, the Lord 
hath given thee of the soil of Persia ! ’ * 

Rustem could now no longer delay the campaign. 
Elephants, cavalry, and soldiers had been gathered from 
every quarter to swell the host. He set out at the head 
of an army 120,000 strong.^ But he still delayed, marching 
slowly and unwillingly. The auguries, drawn from astro- 
logy and divination, all boded some great disaster. But 
he cherished the hope that the Arabs, pinched in their 
supidies, might, as in days of old, break up and clisappeai*; 
or, at any rate, that, wearied with the suspense, they 

‘ The-ro is much DTuhellishment and romance in the scene and in the 
speeches, which are given in great detail, and must be tahen only for what they 
are worth. They have hecn spun hy tradition, no doubt, aroand a kernel of fact. 
There must h;n'<‘ teen many Persians present, who would cell the tale in after 
days, as well .as the members of the deputation itself. There is fairprohibliity 
for at least s 'j much of the narrative aa I have given. Asim was brother of 
the warrior Cacaa. 

- Jalenus led the advanced column of 40,000; Bustem, the main body of 
60,000; there were 20.000 in the rear-guard; and besides, 60,000 camp 
followers accompanied the army. The right wing was commanded by Hormnr, 
the left by Ylehran, son of Bebrim. Some traditions put the numbers at 
200,000; but it is all guess-work. 15,000 of these (as with the Konmn 
army) are called ‘bound (meaning, .apparently, tied together) for death,’ 
and 60,000 free; the rest seemingly slaves and convicts. Abundance of tales 
are given of Biistem's desponding dreams and auguries. 
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might be drawn from their strong position across the 
river. After many weeks’ delay upon the road, he passed 
over the Euphrates below Babylon, and encamped under the 
ruined pile of Birs Nimrud. Advancing on Hira, he chided 
the people for siding with the Arabs; they replied with 
justice, that, desei-ted by their King, they had no resource left 
them but to bow before the invaders. At last, having whiled 
away four months fi'om the time of starting, liustem, passing 
Najaf, came within sight of the Moslem force, and pitched 
his camp on the opposite bank of the river. 

During this long i^eriod of inaction, the impatience of 
the Arabs was, not without difficulty, checked by the strong 
hand of Sad, to whom as Ameer, and lieutenant of the supreme 
Ameer, the Moslems were bound to yield implicit obedience. 
Excepting raids and reconnoitring expeditions nothing was 
attempted. Some of these, however, were sufficiently daring 
and exciting. On one occasion, Toleiha, the quondam 
jirophet, entered by night the enemy’s camp alone, and 
cutting the ropes of a tent, carried off three horses. Hotly 
pursued, he slew his pursuers one after another, excepting the 
last; who, seized by Toleiha single-handed, and ’carried off a 
prisoner, embraced Islam, and fought ever after faithfully by 
his captor’s side.* As the enemy drew near, the Moslem host 
lay couched like the tiger in its lair, ready for the fatal spring. 

The contending armies being now face to face, Kustem 
had no longer excuse for putting off the decisive day. On 
the morning after his aixival he rode along the river bank to 
reconnoitre ; and, standing on an eminence by the bridge, 
sent for Zohra, who with the foremost column was guarding 
the passage. A colloquy ensued ; and Sad consented that 
an embassy proceeding to the Persian camp, should there 
set forth his demands. Three envoys, one after another, 


' These raids and expeditions are narrated at a Icngth'altogether incom- 
mensurate witli their importance — excepting that everything connoeted with 
the impending battle is invested by tradition with unusual significance. 
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repaired to Eiisteni. All held the same language : Isla/m, 
Tribute, or the Sivord. The Persian, now contemptuoa- 
in his abuse, now cowering under the fierce threats of 
the euvovs, and scared (as we are to beheve ) by his dreams 
and auguiies, at last demanded time to consider. Three- 
days’ grace, they replied, was the limit of delat' which their 
Prophet allowed for choice ; and that was given.- 

T^Tien the term was over, Eustem (as was conmion in 
that day , sent to inquire whether he or they should cross the 
river for battle. Strongly pitched, his rear resting on the 
trench of Sapor, flanked by Codeis and by a morasi, and 
with the river in fi'ont, Siid had no thoi^ht of moving ; and 
he bade the Persian cross as best he might. BuTtem ad- 
vanced. but passage was denied. All night the .\rabs watched 
the bridge. But Eustem had another scheme ; he meant to 
cr<K5 the river by a dam. During the night his myrKddons 
cast fiiS'tines and earth into the ehanne!, and the m'/rsiBg 
light dis-xivered a causeway over which it was j/ossible to IjUm- 

As s.:.:-n as it was day, Eustem, clad in hehaet and doubie 
suit of mail, leaped gaily, as it would seem, upox Lie borse. 
‘By the m-:rr.-.w we shall have beaten them smaLi,' Le cried.^ 
But ajar. 7;ttL ':A.t familiars he confessed that celestial oiLuexs 
were agrixst Lir;j. .A-nd, indeed, jjreTious Tmi-haips. icx* 
brave tearing of the Arab chiefs, were smEcient — s-strc-Iogj' 
apart — to in.sxhe grave forebodings. Croesing the dam ca- 
opp>>se'5, be zc.ar-hh\]‘A hi.~ great host on the westetm fcaialx 

AreuE'HLii iz. ■,c^ -jic.-; siTLf; . 1 .*: fL'jiw ssz nCt.?: event Mrj-ii,..-, — Lxiij 

and moier iliujivitvov.';, JJnwtemi » *t ■viic® itiiniie a* ijuietltiwig ivn 

IsDam, ami ItiLcitll ISi&ut {>jr Hus el fmm. sisi&gKitviiiS’ H : .vn 

8xeittli8x 0sii AialW willit Jillicidl) j» 

diaiimi «.s[3£.>.ii3tJkr hrma nSie imugiliitsitiKiiii et the tsst^i^eimte. 

~ “ Iff JLc-.wil wiillit' aid.4*«l (VS® <sf Jaa* ‘ W&silllwr.3t wK an tsad 

bbM. E iwSitsic te sijutsilk it3iJ« JtoilW.. h* iniMi ''lit 

isgaksg, 3 Jiiiij;, i.v «»!ai£5s»ys. Tte fc» laife wlkc; el® ISve » 

deafi ; ’ amviiiKSiii!? nilaS jv efe sSiuu* «i!f Clkiwv®®* tfe Arjite w v'-tiH hk 4 ito® Aijaiii 
to iawuiTrt Ews.,!, i'nssl.'t eJssaum* ml emefnf stf # fiirtwitSecT® ktisv? kow awifeP 

O^ivlE illiiMi.- 


A 

fibsa orsx 
zhu: zuTgs; 


izA. 
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with the centre facing the fortress of Codeis. There were 
thirty war elephants in the field ; eighteen were posted with 
the centre, and the remainder under Jalenus and Fimzan with 
the wings.* A canopy covering a golden throne was pitched 
for Enstem b}’ the river side; and, seated there, he watched 
the issue of the day. Messengers posted within earshot of 
one another the whole way from the battle-field to Medain, 
shouted continually the latest news, and kept Yezdegird 
informed of all that passed. 

As the Persians began to cross, the advanced guard of the 
Arabs fell back on Codeis, beneath which the main body was 
drawn up. On the rampart of the fortress, Sild, disabled by 
blains and boils, lay stretched upon a litter ; from whence 
casting down his orders inscribed on scraps of paper, he 
guided thus the movements of the army. The troops, 
unused to see their leader, at such a moment, in a place of 
safety, murmured j and verses lampooning him were soon in 
the mouth of everyone. That he, the archer of renown, and 
the ‘ first to shed blood in Islam,’ should be thus aspersed 
was insupportable, and Sad accordingly had the ringleaders 
seized and imprisoned in the fortress. He then descended, 
and discovered to the troops the grievous malady which 
rendered it impossible for him even to sit upright, much less 
to mount his horse. They accepted his excuse ; for no man 
could doubt his bravery ; but still a certain feeling of dis- 
content survived.^ Eesuming his recumbent posture, he 


* There M-ero, hfjbides, the riding elephants of the court and nobles. The.se 
Tnn.‘'t all have been imported from India. The elephant docs not appear to 
have been used by the Assyrians in war. It only appears in their mural 
representations as a rarity, and under peaceful associations. 

The names of the other leaders were Bzul Hfi-jib (or Bahm&n Jadoweih), 
Mehrlin, Hormuzan, and BendzowAn. 

' The squib did not die ont (as we shall see below), hut assumed a perma* 
nent form, as in this couplet: — 

We fought patiently imtil the Lord vouchsafed us victory, 

While Sdd 'v^’as safe within the walls of C&desiya ; 

Aiicl wc returned to our homes, finding many a widow there ; 

'*BQt among the women of SAd there was not any widow found. 
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harangued the army from the battlements, and then he sent 
his chief captains, with the orators and poets that accom- 
panied his force, along the ranks to rouse their martial 
spirit. 

At the head of every column, as a preparation for the 
battle, was recited the Sura Jehad, with the stirring story 
of the thousand angels that fought on the Prophet’s side at 
Bedr, and such hortatory texts as these : — ^ Stir v.p the 
Faithful unto battle. If there he ticeniy steadfast among 
you, they shall put to flight tv:o }nind,red of the Unbelievers, 
and a h u ndred shall put to flight a thousand. Victory 
corneth from, the Lord alone; He is mighty o/nd v:ise. I 
u'ill cast terror into the hearts of the Infidds. Strilce off 
their heads, caul their finge-ra’ ends. Bev:are that ye turn 
not your bach in battle. Verily he that twmeth Ids hack 
shall dra": dovrn v.pjon him the wrath of God. His abode 
shall he HeU-jire ; an e^Al journey thitkerl ‘ The mention of 
the great day of ‘ Drasiox ’ at Beflr, with the Divine com- 
mand to tight, never failed to fire the sonls of the Moslem 
host. And here we are told that upon the recital ‘the heart 
of the people was refreshed, and their eyes lightened, and 
they felt the Tranquillity that followeth thereupon.’ 

The word was then X'^issed round. Till the midday UiTrsa op 
prayer, no one should stir. The Ameer would give the first 
signal by i<rodaiming the Takhir, Great is the Lord I and the ajh. sit. 
whole hoe* would then take up the shout from him. At the ' 

second and third Takhir, they were to gird their weapons on, I. i>st. 
and make ready their horses for action. At the fourth, the 

‘ Sura n:i., entitled Anfal,oe 'The Spoib,’ is called also ‘Sam JfkleL’ 

It is a loog ehzjitei, of sereo^-eight verses. On oidinarj oecaaoos imlj mk- 
ahle poitioas V'-ee reeited. Here, apfaieatlj, the csitire Sera vas read. Tiro 
other Sira? — Vieionj (xlriii.} and 8hg xcia vs iritd (lx,) — are also IK®! 
before tavr.U-, as contaiinii^ srarlihe passages ; and the piaedee is kept oip m 
Afoelem :o the present di^. 

' Ths; hatsHe li.sts'l three dajs, and each izj, it will 3>t obserred, liai a 
diffeTea: nano. The first, Armath', the sec»ad, Aghseath isSitsSm^ a* wtsw 
thiak, u, like ssutessur tiwu^ Lt that daj bp the Sjana. , the third. 
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ranks were to rush in one body forward with the battle-cry, 
Our help is from the Lord ! The order was deranged by 
the enemy, who, hearing the shouts, advanced upon the 
third Takhir ; whereupon several warriors from the Moslem 
front stepped forward, and challenging the enemy to single 
combat, did pi’odigies of valour. We are reminded of the 
similar feats at Bedr ; only the s^ioil, stripped from the fallen 
champions here, was rich beyond comparison. Thus, Amr 
ibn ]\I:'idekerib carried off triumphantly the bracelets and 
jewelled girdle of a princely victim. Grhalib, of the Beni 
Asad, advanced, shouting gaily — 

The maid, with hanging tre.?ses, 

Milk-white breast and fingers tapering, 

Knows that when the battle waxeth hot, 

I am he that lays the warriors low. 

Singing thus, he closed with Hormuz, ‘ a prince of the Gate,’ 
and, spoiling him of his armour, bore him, along with his 
diadem, a captive to Sfid. Asim, leader of the Beni Teinim, 
singing a like war-song, pm’sued his adversary right into 
the enemy’s ranks ; there he seized a mule-driver, and 
carried him off with his laden beast to the Moslem lines ; it 
was the king’s baker with a load of his choicest viands. 
More remarkable still is the story of Abu Mihjan the Thackif- 
ite. He was a ringleader in the detraction of Sad, and his 
offence was aggravated by drunkenness. Bound as a prisoner 
in the fort, under charge of Selma, he was seized by an 
irrepressible ardour to join the battle. At his earnest en- 
treaty, and under pledge of an early return, she set him 
free, and mounted him on her husband’s white mare. An 
unknown figure, he dashed in circuits, now into and now 
around the enemy’s host, performing marvels of bravery. 

Ghimds ; the final night, Harir (noise or clangour). The last is the only name 
which clearly has a meaning, as we shall see. The others may have been 
taken from names of places. See C. de Perceva/, vol. iii. p. 48'1. Gibbon 
(eh. li.), ignoring the first day, translates the other three as signifying 
Succour, Concussion, and Barking. 
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Some thought it might be the chief of the Syrian contingent, 
expected that day. Others opined that it was A1 Khizr, 
precursor of the angelic band. But Sad said, ‘ If it were 
not that Abu ilihjan is safe in durance under Selma’s care, 

I would take an oath that it were he, and the mare my 
own.’ According to promise, the hero, satisfied with his 
exploits, returned to Selma, who reimposed his fetters as 
before, securing, shortly after, his release.^ But now the 
elephants bore down upon the Bedouin lines. The brunt of 
the onset fell upon the Beni Bajila. The hoiTid sight of huge 
beasts swaying to and fro, — ‘the hoivdas, manned with warriors 
and banners, like unto moving castles,’ — affrighted the Arab 
horses, and they broke away in terror. At Sad’s command 
the Beni Asad diverted the attack upon themselves ; but in 
the heroic act they left four hundred dead upon the field. 

Then the elephants attacked the wings, spreading consterna- 
tion all around ; and the enemy, jirofiting by the confusion, 
pressed forward. The position was now critical ; and Sad, 
as a last resoui'ce, bade Aaim to rid them from the danger 
at whatever cost. At once that gallant chief chose from the 
Beni Temim a band of archers and of agile skii-mishers, who, 
drawing near, picked off tlie rider-s one by one, and boldly 
cut the girths. The howdas fell, and the great beasts, with 
none to guide them, fled. Thus relieved, the Arabs regained 
their ground. But the shades of darkness were falling, and 
both armies retired for the night. 

The ^Moslem force was downcast. The uncertain issue ^ up- 
braided 

added point to the invectives of Sad's accusers, and, what was ii-, wife 

' Aba Alilijan confessed to Seloia that in his cups he had been s inging 
these verses : — 

Biot me ivben I die 1)7 tlic roots of Uic vine ; 

Ttie moisture thereof trill distil into my hoses ; 

B^iry me not in the open plain, for theni maeb fear 
That n-o more again shali I taste the flavour of the srape. 

Bat he swore w her that he would not again indulge in drinhing, nor in 
abase of the Ameer. And Selma, explaining this to Sad, obtained his relesee, 
so that he joined his comrades on the last great day of battle. 
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still harder for him to bear, the reproaches of Selma. As 
during the day, seated by her lord, they watched the lines 
swaying in deadly conflict to and fro, she exclaimed bitterly, 
‘ 0 for an hour of Mothanna ! Alas, alas, there is no Mothanna 
to-day I’ Stung by the taunt, Stid struck her on the face, 
and pointing to Asim and his band, said, ‘What of 
Mothanna ? Is he to be compared with these ? ’ ‘ Jealousy 

and cowardice I ' cried the high-spirited dame, faithful to 
her first husband’s memor}'. ‘ Not so, by any means,’ said 
Sad somewhat softened ; ‘ I swear that no man will this 
day excuse me if thou dost not, who seest in what plight 
I lie.’ The people sided with the lad3’ ; but (tradition adds) 
Sad was no coward, and he lived the contumely down. 

The morning was occupied with the wounded and the 
dead ; and the day was advanced before fighting was re- 
sumed. Just then the first column of the Syrian contingent 
came in view. It wa.s led by Cacaa, a host in himself, who 
hurried forward with a thousand men, leaving Hashim to 
bring up the main body of five thousand more, the following 
day. By a skilful dispo.sition Cacaa magnified his force, in 
the eyes both of friend and foe. He arranged his men in 
bands of a hundred, each following at a little distance behind 
the other. Advancing, he saluted Stid and his comrades, 
and bade them joy of the coming helj). Then calling upon 
the rest to follow, he at once rode forth to defy the enemy. 
Dzul Hajib, the hero of the Bridfje, accepted the challenge. 
Caclia recognised his foe ; and crying out, ‘ Now will I avenge 
Abu Obeid and those that perished at the Bridge,’ rushed 
on his man and cut him lifeless to the ground. As each of 
Caeaa’s squadrons came up, it charged with all the appearance 
of a fresh and independent column across the plain in sight 
of both armies, shouting the Takbir, which was answered by 
the same ringing cheer, AUah Akhar, from the Moslem line. 
The spirits of the Arabs rose, and they forgot the disasters of 
yesterday. Equ^y the heart of the Persians sank. These 
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saw their heroes slain, one after another,' at the hands of 
Cacaa and his fello^rs.' They had no elephants this day. for 
then- gear vas not yet repaired. Pressed on all sides, their 
horse gave nriy, and Eustem was only saved by a desperate 
rally. The Persian infantry, however, stood their ground, 
and the clay closed with the issue still trembling in the 
balance. The righting was severe and the carnage great. Two 
thousand ^Moslems lay dead or wounded on the field, and ten 
thousand Persians. All night through the Arabs kept 
shouting the names and lineage of their several tribes. There 
was shouting, too, in the Persian camp. And so, encoaraging 
themselves, each side awaited the final stmggle.- 

On the third morning, the army was again engaged in 
the mournful task of removing their fallen eomradfes from 
the field. The space of a mile between the two lines was 
strewn with them. The wounded were made over to the 
women to nurse, if perchance they might survive — or rather, 
in the langtuige of Islam — ‘until the Lord should decide 
whether to gmnt, or to withhold from them, the crown of 
martyrdom.' The dead were home to a valley in the rear 
towanis 0-lzeib, vrhei-e the women and children hastily dug 
graves for them in the sandy soil. The wounded, loo, were 
c-arried to the rear. For the suffering sick it was a weary 
passage under the burning sun. A solitary palm-tree stood 
on the way, and under its welcome shade they were laid for 
a moment as they j/assed by. Its memory is eonseeraited. in 
such plafintire verse as this : 

Hail to the grateful jialia that waves between Cadesiya and 
Odzeib. 

Bj thj side are tJie wild sprigs of camomile and hjmjp. 

May dew and shower wnter thy leaves heyfmd aiB others. 

Let there never want a palm-tree in thy seotxlaag plain ! 

' CsteAa is said to Eatre ii&mA op a troop of eantds wMi uspsani^ fiat., 
resemtlin^ tlisi** oi asd *o «E(!aiT'}trr«d to tli» PeraSsa 

tavaby. Bar, ir. nead* !ilse a stray, 

2 Sid. itit iiOiSjfd. ssad aw»»d,«o m this dicathigfif 


IH. IsaT. 
■ 

G-rajs/E-r, 

SvrAl tsf 
H-i datiL 
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A day and a night of unceasing conflict Avere still before 
the combatants. The spirit of the Persians, whose dead 
lay unburied on the field, flagged at the disasters of the 
preceding day. But much was looked for from the elephants, 
which, now refitted, aj)peared ancAv upon the field, each 
protected by a company of horse and foot. The battle was 
about to open, when suddenly Hashiin came up Avith the 
main body of the Syrian troops. Sweeping across the plain, 
he charged right into the enemy, pierced their ranks, and 
haA'ing reached the rrier bank, turned and rode triumphantly 
back, amidst shouts of welcome. The fighting was again 
severe, and the day balanced by alternate victory and repulse. 
Yezdegird, alive to the crisis, sent his oaa-u bod^-guard into the 
field. The elephants were the terror of the Arabs, and 
again threatened to paralyse their efforts. In this emer- 
gency, Siid had recourse to Cacaa, Avho Avas achieving 
marvels, and had already slain thirty Persians in single 
combat ; so that the annalists gratefully acknoAvledge, ‘ if 
it had not been for what the Lord put it into the heart 
of Cacaa to do, we had surely in that great battle been 
discomfited.’ ' Siid learned from some Persian refugees that 
the eye and trunk were the only vulnerable parts of the 
elephant : ‘ Aim at these,’ he said, ‘ and Ave shall be rid of 
this calamity.’ So Cacaa took his brother Asim, and a band 
of folloAvers as a forlorn hope, and issued on the perilous 


went on among his men, that all was right ; and desired that his .sleep should 
not he disturbed during the night unless it ceased. "What kind of shouting the 
Poiyians’ wa.s is not stated. 

' So tradition says ; but it seems a piece of extravagance that thirty Per- 
sians should come forward, one after another, to he thus cut down. 

Cacaa is the great hero of Cadesiya whom tradition delights to honour. 
He was fearful lest E&shim should not arrive in time. So, to keep up the 
spirits of the Moslems, ho repeated the tactics of the previous day. During 
the night he led his thousand men back a little way on the Syrian road, and 
in the morning appeared as before, eomp.Any after company, as if they had 
been fresh reinforcements. The last had just come in, when Hashim himself 
appe.ared In sight Avith his S,000. But there is a tendency to fiction throughout 
as respects Oaefla. 
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undertaking. There were two gi-eat elej^hants, the leaders of 
the herd. Dismounting, they boldly advanced towards these, 
and into the eye of one, the ‘ gi-eat "White elephant,’ Cacaa 
succeeded in thrusting his lance. Smarting at the pain, it 
shook fearfully its head, threw the mahout, and swaying its 
trunk -vvith great force, hurled Cacaa to a distance. The 
other fared still worse, for they pierced both its eyes, and 
slashed its trunk. Uttering a shrill scream of agony, blinded 
and maddened, it darted foi-ward on the Arab ranks. Shouts 
and lances drove it back upon the Persians. And so they 
kept it rushing wildly to and fro between the armies. At 
last, followed by the other elephants, it chai'ged right into 
the Persian line ; and so the whole herd of huge animals, — 
their trunks raised aloft, trumpeting as they rushed by, and 
trampling all before them, — plunged into the river and 
disappeared on the farther shore. For the moment the din 
of war was hushed as both armies gazed transfixed at the 
portentous spectacle. But soon the battle was resumed, 
and they fought on till evening, when darkness again closed 
on the combatants with the issue still in doubt. 

The third night brought rest to neither side. It was a 
struggle for life. At first there was a pause, ns the light 
faded away ; and Siid, fearing lest the vast host should over- 
lap his rear, sent Amr and Toleiha with parties to watch the 
lower fords. There had as yet been hardly time for even mo- 
mentary repose when, early in the night, it occurred to some 
of the Arab leaders to call out their tribes with the view of 
harassing the enemy. The movement, made at the first with- 
out Siid's cognisance, drew on a general engagement in the 
dark. The screams of the combatants and din of arms made 
The Night of Clangour, as it is called, without parallel in the 
annals of Islam. It could only be compared to ‘ the clang 
of a blacksmith’s forge.’ Sad betook himself to prayer, for 
no sure tidings reached him all night through.' Morning 
' The first thing, we are told, that gave him assurance was the sound of 
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broke on the two hosts, weary but still engaged in equal 
combat. Then arose Cacaa and said that one more vigoiou.? 
charge would surely bring the decisive tm-n, ‘for victory 
ever followeth him that jier’severeth to the end.’ For foiir- 
and-twenty hours the troops had maintained the struggle 
without closing an eye. Yet now the ]Moslem.s issued with 
fi'eslmess and alacrity to a new attack. The Persian wings 
began to waver. Then a fierce onslaught on their centre 
shook the host : it opened and uncovered the bank on which 
was pitched the throne of Rustem. A tempestuous wind 
arose ; and the canopy, no longer guarded, was blown into 
the river. The wretched prince had barely time, before his 
enemies were upon him, to fly and crouch beneath a mule 
laden with treasure. The chance blow of a passer-by brought 
down the fiaek and crushed the jirince’s back. He crawled 
to the bank and cast himself into the river ; but not before 
he was recognised by a soldier, who drew him out and slew 
him, and then, mounting his throne, loudly proclaimed his 
end.* 

No sooner was their leader slain, than the rout and 
slaughter of the Persian host began. Firuzan and Hor- 
muziin succeeded in passing their columns over the dam, 
and making good their flight before their pursuers could 
cross the bridge. Jalenus, standing by the mound, ex- 
horted his men to follow ; but the dam (perhaps to secure 


tlic Ai'.abs vaiiiglorioHsly reciting their genealogies, as tliey had done the night 
hefore. Then, towards morning, Caciia was heard shouting — 

We have slain a whole host, and more, 

Singly, and In fours and fives, 

(We were like hlack serpents in the manes of lions) 

Until, os they fell, 1 called out lustily. 

The Lord U my Lord ! whiles 1 had to keep my guard all round. 

Whereupon Slid knew that the attack was going on favourably. 

^ Another account is that, on the approach of the Moslems, Rustem shot an 
arrow, which transfixed the foot of Hil&l (the fortunate captor) to liis stirrup ; 
whereupon Hilal rushed forward and despatched him. Gibbon’s version is 
very different from either. 
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retreat) had been already cut, and was soon swept away, and 
with it a multitude into the stream.' To the right and 
to the left, up the river bank and down, the IMussulmans 
chased the fugitives relentlessly. Jalenus, vainly endea- 
vouring to rally his men, was slain, and his body rifled of its 
jewelled spoil. The plain, far and wide, was strerra with 
dead bodies. The fugitive multitude, hunted even into the 
fens and marshes, were everywhere put mei’cilessly to the 
sword. But the army wa.s too exhausted to carry the pursuit 
to any great distance beyond the river. 

The Mussulman loss far exceeded that of any previous 
engagement. In the final conflict 6,000 fell, besides 2,500 
in the two days before. No sooner was the battle ended, 
than the women and children, canying pitchers of watei', 
and armed with clubs, on a double mission of mei'cy and of 
vengeance, spread themselves over the field. Every fallen 
Mussulman, still warm and breathing, they gently raised 
and wetted his lips with water. But towards the wounded 
Persians they knew no mercy ; for them they had another 
errand ; raising their clubs they gave to them the ccutp de 
gi'&ce. Thus had Islam extinguished the sentiment of pity, 
and, against nature, implanted in the breasts of the gentler 
sex, and even of little children, the spirit of fierce and cold- 
blooded cruelty.'* 


' The Hindia (which .answers to the Atick or Badacla) is described by 
Geary as flowing swiftly, sixty yards broad, and in the full season eight or 
nine feet deep, with banks from ten to twenty feet in height. 

- This is on the .authority of one present: — ‘We followed our husbands,’ 
she relates, ‘ and no sooner was the Persian .army routed than we (the women) 
tucked up our garments, seized clubs in our hands, and issued forth to the 
field of battle, which was strewn with the dead. Every Moslem still alive we 
raised up, and gave drink to ; and m'eiy wounded heathen we despatched. 
And the children followed us, and were helpers with ns in this service.' 
(Tahari, iii. p. 73.) 

A ehaincteristic incident is mentioned. Among the slain w.as the Muedzzin 
of the army. There was a contention as to who should succeed to this post 
of honour. It came near to blows and bloodshed, when Sid interposed, .and 
settled the matter by his authority. 
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Like the survivors 

was great parallel, both in its amount and costli- 
ness. thousand dirhems, besides special 

gifts for veterans and for such as had shown extraordinary 
valour jewels stripped from Eustem’s body were worth 
70 the tiara, most costly portion of 

his been washed away. The great banner of the 

gjj.are was captured on the field. It was made of panthers’ 
^.ins, but so richly garnished with gems as to be valued at 
100,000 liieces.' The prize taken by Zohra from the person 
of Jalenus was so costly, that Sad, doubting whether it might 
not be altogether too great for one person, applied to Omar 
for advice. The Caliph chided him in reply. ‘ Dost thou 
gritdge the spoil to such a one as Zohra,’ he wrote, ‘ after 
all that he hath wrought, and in view of all the fighting yet 
to come ? Thou wilt break his heart thus. Give him the 
whole, aud over and above add a special gift of 500 pieces.’ 
Thus did the needy Arabs revel in the treasure.s of the East, 
the costliness of which almost exceeded their power to 
comprehend. 

For the enemy, the defeat was crushing, and decisive of 
the nation’s fate. It was little more than thirty months 
since Khfdid had set foot upon Irac, and already that empire, 
which fifteen years before had humbled the Koman arras, had 
ravaged Syria, and encamped triumphantly on the Bosphorus, 
was crumbling under the blows of an enemy whose strength 
never exceeded thirty or forty thousand Arabs rudely aimed. 
The battle of Cadesiya reveals the secret. On one side there 
was but a lukewaim, servile following ; on the other, an 
indomitable spirit that nerved every heart and arm, and 


’ The captor received 30,000, Gibbon, resting on the authority of 
D’Herbelot, telle us : — ‘ The standard of the monarchy was overthrown and 
captured on the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith who, in ancient times, 
had arisen, the deliverer of Persia ; but this badge of heroic poverty was dis- 
guised and almost concealed by a profiision of prociou.s gems.’ Our authorities 
simply describe it us mude of panthers’ skins, riclily jewelled. 
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after long weary liours of figliting enabled the Moslems to 
deliver the final and decisive charge. The result was, that i he 
vast host, on whicli the last efforts of the empire had been 
spent, was totallj’’ discomfited ; and, although broken columns 
escaped across the river, the militaiy power of the empire 
never again gathered itself into formidable shape. The 
country far and wide was teiTor-stnick. An important 
though indirect effect was that the Bedouin tribes on the 
Euphrates hesitated no longer. iMany of them, though 
Christian, had fought on the Moslem side. Some of these 
now came to Sad and said : ‘ The tribes which at the first 
embraced Islam were wiser than we. Now that Eustem hath 
been slain, all will accept the new belief.’ So there came 
over many tribes in a body and made profession of the faith. 

The battle had been so long impending, and the prepara- 
tions of tlie empire on so grand a scale, that the issue was 
watched all over the country, ‘from Odzeib away south to 
Aden, and from Obolla across to Jerusalem,’ as that which 
would decide tlie fate of Islam.* The Caliph used to issue 
forth alone from the gates of Medina early in the morning, if 
perchance he might meet some mes.senger from the field of 
battle. At last a courier arrived outside the city, who to 
Omar’s question replied shortly, ‘ The Lord hath discomfited 
the Persian host.’ Unrecognised, Omar followed the camel- 
rider on foot, and gleaned from him the outline of the great 
battle. Entering Medina, the people crowded round the 
Caliph, and, saluting, wished him joy of the triumph. The 
courier, abashed, cried out, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, 
why didst thou not tell me ?’ ‘ It is well, my brother,’ was 

the Caliph’s simple answer. Such was the unpretending 
mien of one who at that moment was greater than either 
the Kaiser or the Chosroes. 

' The vast import of the battle is signified by the tradition that the tidings 
of the victory were carried by the Genii to distant parts, long before it was 
possible for any human messenger to reach. 
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CHAPTEB XVir. 

K VENTS FOLLOWING THE BATTLE OF CADESIY A —CAPTURE 
OF MEDAIN. 

A.H. XV., XVI. A.D. 63R-7. 

After liis victory, Sdd, by desire of the Caliph, paused for a 
little on the field of Cadeaiya, and allowed the weary troop.? 
to rest. Fragments of the great Persian host escaped, broken 
and dispersed, in the direction of the ruins of Babylon, 
and rallied there, on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
After two months’ repose. Sad, now recovered from his sick- 
ness, advanced to attack them. One or two short marches 
brought him to Hira. It was the third time the unfor- 
tunate city had been taken and retaken. The punishment 
for this its last helpless defection from the IMoslem cause, 
was the doubling of its tribute. Soon supplanted by 
Kufa, at a few miles’ distance, the once royal city speedily 
dwindled into a common village. But the neighbouring 
palace of Khawamac, the beautiful residence of the Lakh- 
inite princes, was left standing on the lake of Najaf, and was 
sometimes vi.sited, as a country seat, by the Caliphs in after 
days. 

As the IMoslems advanced, the Persian troops made a 
stand, first at Birs Nimrud,* and then, recrossing the Eu- 
phrates, under the great mound of Babylon. Driven from 
thence with loss, they fell back upon the Tigris. Sad then 
pitched a standing camp at Babylon, and, himself remaining 

' Writtfii Ilur. 1 . Thera is a town Bhrsa on the Euplinitos, four leiigue.s 
below Biibylon ; but I take it that the ruin (2bwer of liahcV) is meant, which 
lay in tho way. 
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there, sent forward his lieutenants, Hashim and Zohra. These, a.k. XV. 
in a series of minor but decisive engagementi, cleared the 
plain of Dura, here about fifty miles broad, from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris.' The territorial chiefs from all sides came in, 
tendering their allegiance, some as converts, some as tri- 
butaries ; and the Arabs again became undisputed masters of 
the whole Sawad, with the channels and canals intersecting 
it. Several months thus passed ; and at last, in the summer 
of A.D. 636, Sad found himself able, now with the full consent 
of Omar, to make an advance upon iledain.^ 

This royal city of Persia was built, as we have seen, on tIio 
both banks of the Tigris, at a sharp and double bend of the 
river, fifteen miles below the modern Baghdad. Seleucia, , 

on the right bank, was the original seat of the Alexandrian 
conquerors. On the opposite shore had grown up Ctcsii)bon, 
the winter residence of the Persian monavchs. Tlie com- 
bined city had now for ages superseded Babylon as the 
capital of Chakh'ea. Though repeatedly taken by the 
Komans, it was now great and prosperous, but helplessly 
torn by intrigue and enervated by luxury. The main 
quarter, with its royal palaces, was on the eastem side, where 
the noble arch, the Tnk i Kesi’a, still arrests the traveller’s 
eye as he floats down the Tigius.® On the nearer .side was the 
suburb, Bahar Sair ; ' and towards it, as immediately acces- 

* Jn these engsipements, Siira, Kiitha, sind Sidwit, towns situiitedon or near 
the Tigris, were either taken, or submitted thomsplres to the Moslem arms. 

While encamped at Babylon, Sad made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 

Abraham. 

* Meduin signifies * Cities.* It is said to have comprised a cluster of .seven 
towns, but it is ordinarily taken to designate the twin cities of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon. The double bend of the Tigris, in the form of the upper part of 
the letter S (with the convex side to the west), inclo.ses a considerable penin- 
sula on the eastern bank, and on this stands the Tdk i Kesra. 

* Geary, in the accovmt of his recent journey, says it is fast falling into 
decay; but ‘ the arch unequalled in the world* is still nearly entire. Built cf 
brick, it has a fa<jado 450 long and 160 deep, and the niches and cornices ana 
mouldings still remain. The vaulted arch is nearly 100 feet high, with a span 
of 80 feet. 

* It is also called Xabr Shir, and is described as beyond (i.e. to the east of) 
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sible to attack, Sad now directed his march. Buran, the 
queen-mother, animated hy the ancient spirit of the 
Sassanides, and swearing with a great oath that so long as 
the djmasty survived, the empire was invincible, herself took 
the field, w'ith an ai-my commanded by a veteran general, 
‘ the lion of Chosroes.’ She was utterly discomfited, and her 
champion slain by the hand of Hashiin. "When he came to 
announce the victory, his cousin Sad kissed Htishim’s fore- 
head, in token of approval and delight ; and Hashim kissed 
the feet of Sad. 

Slid then marched foi-ward ; and, in reference to the 
vainglorious boast of the vanquished princess, he publicly 
recited this passage from the Coran : — 

Did ye not swear afoietime that ye would never pass away ] 
Yet ye iubabited the dwellings of a people that dealt unjustly by 
their own souls ; and ye saw how We dealt with them ; for We 
made them a warning and example unto you. ' 

In this spirit, they came up)on the bend of the river ; and 
lo ! the famous Iwan, or palace, with its great hall of white 
marble, stood close before them on the opposite shore. 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ exclaimed Sad, dazzled at the sight ; 
'■Allah ahbar! What is this but the White Palace of 
Chosroes ! Now hath the Lord fulfilled the promise whicli 
He made unto His Prophet.’ And each company shouted, 
Allah akbar! ‘ Great is the Lord ! ’ as it came uji and gazed, 
wondering, at the great white building, almost within their 
grasp. But the city was too strong to storm, and Sad sat 
down before it. Catapults and testudos were brought up, 
but they made no impression on the massive ramparts of 
sunburnt brick. The besieged issued forth in frequent 
sallies ; and the siege is mentioned as the last occasion on 

Sab&t. In the earlier campaigns, this name of Nahr Sktr frequently occurs, 
as the point at which the pureuit of the victorious columns was stopped by the 
Persian outposts. 

■ * Sura ziv. v. 44, 
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which the wamor.s of Pei'sia adventured themselves in single 
combat with the Arabs. The investment was so strict that 
the inhabitants were reduced to great straits. The army 
lay for several months before the city.* But it was not 
inactive in other directions ; for bands were despatched 
throughout Lower Mesopotamia, wherever the great land- 
holders failed to tender their submission. These ravaged 
the country between the two rivers, and brought in multi- 
tudes of prisoners ; but, by Omar’s command, they were 
dismissed peaceably to their homes.^ Thus, all Mesopo- 
tamia, from Tekrit downwards, and from the Tigris west- 
ward to the Syrian desert, was brought entirely and con- 
clusively under the sway of Islam. 

The siege at last in-essed so heavily on the western 
quarter, that the king sent a messenger, proposing terms. 
He would give up JMesopotamia and all beyond the Tigi’is, 
if they would leave him undisturbed on the eastern side. 
The offer was met by an indignant refusal.® Not long after, 

‘ Among the single conibiits, a singular one is mentioned, in wliich Zolira 
challenged Shahryar, a mighty champion. They closed, and cacli slow the 
other. But the story, tliongh told with some detail, is uncertain ; for, accord- 
ing to other accounts, Zohra was killed many years after by a faniitic 
(Khiirijite) in the lime of HajjAj. 

Tlie Arabs had twenty catapults— an instrument of war not unknown in 
Arabia; see the .‘^iege of Tayif (A/'/e o/' A/iz^omet, p. 433). In Mesopotami:!, 
now at Sad’s eommand, there were .iniplc materials for their construction. 
The rampiirts must have been of .groat thickness; for, composed of sun-dried 
bricks, their outlino can bo still distinctly traced on either bank. Of buildings, 
however, there are, besides the 'I'ak i Kesra, no other reinain-s of any kind 
W'hatever, the materials having all been ctirriodoff to build the city of Baghdad, 
16 miles above it. But coins and coffiiis abound. 

In the siege we are told that the people, reduced to the utmost distress, 
were driven to feed on cats and dogs. But, with the whole river front open 
to them by boat, and the other half of the city with plentiful supplies safe on 
the opposite bunk, it is difficult to understand how this could have been. 

“ As many as 100,000 are said to have been thus captured and released. 

® A touch of the marvellous affects the stoiy of the capture of Aledain at 
several points. Sud’s reply was communicated orally by Abu Mocarrin 
* who spake to the king in words given to him at tlie moment by the Lord, hut 
which he himself understood not, neither did those about him.’ The fact 
was — ns they were afterwiirds told by the single Persian left in the western 
suburb — that Abu Alucarriu had delivered (without knowing it) in the Persian 
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observing the walls no longer manned, an advance was 
ordered. They entered unopposed ; the enemy had crossed 
in boats, and entirely evacuated the western bank. Not a 
soul was to be seen. Sad, however, was unable to follow up 
the success by storming the further capital ; for the ferry- 
boats were all withdrawn to a distance beyond his reach. 
So the army, for some weeks, was forced to rest; and, 
occupy'ing the deserted mansions of the western suburb, 
enjoyed a foretaste of Persian luxury. 

When Medain was first threatened, Yezdegird de- 
spatched his family, with some of the regalia and treasiue, 
to Holwan, a fortified town in the hilly country to the 
north: and now, leaving Mihran in command, he con- 
templated flight himself in the same direction. The heart 
of Persia had sunk hopelessly ; for otherwise, the deep and 
rapid Tigris formed an ample defence against sudden assault. 
Indeed, the Arabs themselves were, for some considerable 
time, of this opinion ; they were occupied, we are told, for 
two months, in the search for boats, which had all been 
removed from the western bank. Unexpectedly, a Persian 
deserter apprised Slid of a place where the river could be 
swum or forded. But the stream, always swift, was then 
upon tlie rise, and they feared lest the horses should be 
can-ied down by the turbid flood. Just then, news came in 
that Yezdegird was aiTanging to flee to the mountains on the 
third day with the rest of his treasm-e. Sad at once re- 
solved upon the enterprise. Gathering his force together, 
he thus addressed them : — ‘ We are now at the mercy of the 
enemy, who, having the river at command, is able to attack 
us unawares. The position is intolerable. Now, the Lord 
hath shown unto one amongst us a vision of the Faithful 

longue this mysterious answer : ‘ I'he Moslems will never make })eace with 
thee, till tliey have eaten the honey of Afritlun, along with the citrons of 
Kutlm.’ ‘ -Vlas ! ’ exclaimed the king, * what was thi.s hut an nugclic message 
spoken tlirough the lips of the messenger ? Even Iho aiigols have turneil 
against us ! ’ And so, followed by his people, he lied aa'oss the river. 
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ui)on their horses, crossing the stream triumphantly. Arise, 
and let us stem the flood ! ’ The desperate venture, sup- 
ported by iSalman the Persian, was carried by acclamation.* 
Six hundred picked cavalry were forthwith drawn up in 
bands of sixty. The foremost rank plunged in, and bravely 
battled with the rapid flood. Down and across, they neai’ed 
the other shore, as a Persian picket dashed into the water, 
and vainly endeavoured to beat them back. ‘Eaise your 
lances,’ shouted the leader Asim, ‘ and bear right into their 
eyes.’ So they drove them back, and safely reached dry- 
land. Slid 110 sooner saw them land safe on shore, than he 
called on the rest to follow ; and thus, with the cry — ‘ Allah I 
Triumph to thy people — -Destruction to thine enemies ! ’ — 
troop after troop leaped into the river. So tliick and close- 
arrayed were they, horses and mares together,** that the 
water was hidden from view ; and, treading as it had been 
the solid gi-ound, without a single loss, all gained the faither 
side.® The Persians, taken by sui-prise, fled panic-stricken. 


* Sillmaiij * tliG Pevsinn,’ was a concert of some standing. It was lie who 
suggested to Mahomet the device of di^ng a trench to defend Medina agiiiiist 
tlie siege wliieh the Coreish laid to it, a.h. o. (L(/e of Mahomet, clisip. svii.) A 
Chriatiaii, native of Ispahan (according to others, of Ram Hormnz), ho had been 
taken capMve in some IJodouin raid, and sold as a slave at Medina, where he 
obtained hi.s freedom on professing Islam. Wo do not lieiir much more of him 
after this, lie died nt Medain. 

* This was done that tlio horses inijiht the more readily follow one 
another. 

® The gallant feat was repeated by Tiinoor, when ho took Baghdad, 
A.i>. 131)2,* ]zi.s az’my, swimming across the river, ‘ thereby impressed the in- 
habitants with an opinion that tliey were invincible.* (Chesiie^’, vol. i. p. 32.) 
Tho Tigri.s is nioro rapid, and has higher and steeper banks, tliaii the Eu phrates. 
It is 200 yards wide, and flows at over four miles an hour, Tlie depth is con- 
siderable, and no fords are spoken of by travellers. According to Rich, it is 
low in winter, begins to rise in March from the melting of the snow on tlie 
hills, and reaches its height in May. In flood, he says, the current is over 
seven miles an hour. At the period of the passage, the stream must have 
been on the rise. Tradition says it w’as in full flood. 

Moslem annalists may be excused for surrounding the heroic passage with 
many marvellous associations. For example, not only was there no loss of 
life, but not even of the most trifling article. A drinking jug was carried 
aw’ay by the current, but even tliat was recovered. The water reached the 
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Tlie difficulty of the passage afforded them time but barely 
to escape with their families, and with such light stuff as 
they could hastily carry with them. The few inhahit- 
iiiits remaining, submitted themselves as tributarie.s. The 
^Moslems, already in undisturbed possession, jiursued the fugi- 
n\ es ; but, meeting with no opposition, soon hastened back 
1o share the royal spoil. They wandered over the gorgeous 
pavilions of a court into which for ages the East had poured 
its treasures, and they revelled in beautiful gardens, decked 
with flowers and laden with every kind of fruit. The con- 
r|ueror established himself in the palace of the Chosroes. 
Hut first he was minded to render thanks in a Service of 
Praise. One of the princely buildings was turned for tlie 
moment into a house of prayer ; and there, followed by as 
many as could be spared {for military precautions were yet 
observed), he ascribed the victory to the Lord of Hosts. The 
lesson was taken from the Sura Sinohe, which speaks of 
IMiaraoli and his host being overwhelmed in the Ked Sea, 
and contains a passage thought to be peculiarly appropriate : — 

How many Gardens and Fountains did they leave Ixshind, 

And Fields of Com, and fair Dwelling-places, 

And pleasant things which they enjoyed ! 

Even thus have We made another people to inherit the same.' 

The booty was rich beyond conception. Besides millions 
of treasure, there was countless store of silver and golden 
vessels, gorgeous vestments and garniture, and precious 
lliings of untold rarity and cost.^ A lucky cajiture of 
siimpter mules disclosed an unexpected freight — the tiara, 
robes, and girdle of the king. The Arabs gazed in wonder 
iit the crown and jewelled swords and all the splendour of 

horses' manes, hut they trod as it were on firm ground, &c. And it is added 
truly : ‘In the whole history of Islam, there was no passage more wonderful 
tliiiii this cro.ssiiig of the Tigris and the capture of the royal city.’ 

' Sura xliv. 2,). 

The treasure alone was put at Three millions of dirliems. The property 
tlirided, including the Fifth, was estimated at Kino hundred inilliuns. 
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the throne, and, among other marvels, at a camel of silver, 
large as life, with its rider of gold ; and at a golden horse, 
having emeralds for teeth, its neck set with rubies, and the 
trappings of gold. The precious metals lost their con- 
ventional value, and gold was parted with for its weight in 
silver. Works of art in sandal-wood and amber were in the 
hands of everyone, with hoards of musk and the spicy pro- 
ducts of the East. Camphor lay about in sacks, and was 
kneaded with the cakes as salt, till the pungent taste 
revealed the mistake.’ The agents of the prize had a heavy 
task, for each man’s share (and the army now numbered 
60,000, all mounted) was twelve thousand pieces,” besides 
special largesses to the more distinguished warriors. The 
army could atford to be generous, and so they despatched to 
Medina, over and above the royal Fifth, such rare and 
precious things as might stir the wonder of the simple 
citizens at home. To the Caliph they sent as a fitting gift 
the regalia of the empire, and the swords of the Chosroes 
and of Noinan, the prince of Hira.” But the spectacle of 
the day was the banqueting carpet of the king, seventy 
cubits long and sixty broad. It was a garden, the ground 
of wrought gold and the walks of silver; green meadows 
were represented by emeralds, running rivulets by pearls ; 
trees, flowers, and fruits by diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones. When the rest of the sjioil had been 
distributed at the Great Mosque, and special gifts allotted 
to the more distinguished Companions, Omar took counsel 
what should be done with the royal carpet. The most 
advised to keep it as a trophy of Islam. But Aly, reflecting 

* It wiis used, mingled with wax, fo^ the candles of the wealthy. Gibbon 
has a note, in loco^ on the more precious sorts. 

^ Say five or six thousand pounds each. 

* Five swords were captured, notable not only for intrinsic value but 
historical interest. One had been the sword of the Kaiser of Eome ; another 
had been taken from the Khac&u of the Turks ; and a third had been that of 
Dahir, * King of Hind.* The sword of Bahram was given to CaciLa; and Sad 
kept the Kaiser’s for himself. 
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on the instability of earthly things, objected ; and the 
Caliph, accepting his advice, had it cut in pieces and dis- 
tributed with the other booty. The piece that fell to Aly's 
lot (and it was by no means the richest) fetched Twenty 
thousand dirhems. 

As Medain offered every convenience for the seat of 
government. Sad established his head-quarters there. The 
palaces and mansions of the fugitive nobles were divided 
amongst his followers. The royal residence he occupied 
himself. The grand hall, its garnishing unchanged, was 
consecrated to Divine worship, and here, as a cathedral 
service, the Friday ritual was first celebrated in Irac. 
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OiiAE was satisfied, as well h.e migiit tie, witL tke auecesH 
acliieved. His old spirit' of caatioii reTiTed, and, liieyomL 
tendering ilesopotamia and tlie border-Tands within; the Per- 
siajL moontain range secure, he atrictly foiihade any forward 
movement. The summer of the sisfeenthiyear of the Hegira 
was, therefore, passed hy Sad in repose at Medaln. The 
king, with his broken troops, had fled into the momitaina, 
and thenee into the plains of Persia. And the people 
on either bank of the Tigris, seeing opposition vain, 
readily submitted themselves to the conqueror, fn the 
autunin, however, the Persians, resolving again to tiy tlie 
chance of ai-ins, flocked in great ntimbers to Yezdegird, 
and an anny was formed at Holwan, a foihresa on the 
stream of that name a hundred miles north of hfedain. 
From thence Alehran, with part of the force, iulviinc.ed 
to Jclola, a stronghold on the mountain range halfway to 
Mediiin, This place, capable of accommodating an army, 
and almost impregnable to such an enemy as the Moslems, 
was defended by a deep trench^ and all outlets or accessible 
planes guarded ll>y ekesmiis defrim andi ^fkes of iront- The 
movement was reported tctlW CaH^tvand, with his sanction,. 
SSd; pushed fbrwaird; Kaslimmi asndl Cacaa at the heiid' of 12,000' 
men, including thie flower' of Mecca and Medina ;■ and' they 
sat doivn in front of the citadel. The gaai'isoni, reinforced 
from time to time by the army at Hol'wan, made an obsthaate 
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defence, and in frequent sallies attacked tke besiegers with 
desperate bravery. Fresh troops had to be despatched from 
Medain, and the siege was prolonged for eighty days. At 
length, on the occasion of a vigorous sally, a great storm 
darkened the air; and the Persian columns, losing their 
way, were pursued to the battlements by Cacaa, who seized 
one of the gates. Driven thus to desperation, they turned 
upon the Arabs, and a general engagement ensued, which 
‘ was not surpassed by the Night of Clangour, excepting that 
it was shorter.’ Beaten at every point, many of the enemy 
in the attempt to flee were caught by tlie iron spikes. They 
were pursued to some distance,' and the fields and roads 
were strewn (tradition tells us) with 100,000 coipises. Fol- 
lowed by the fragments of his army, Yezdegird fled to his 
northern capital, Rei, in the direction of the Caspian Sea.'* 
Cacaa then advanced to Holwan, and defeating the troops 
which still held it, took possession of that stronghold, and 
left it garrisoned with Arab levies as the farthest Moslem 
outpost to the north. 

The spoil was again rich and plentiful, for it embraced 
much that hfid been hastily carried off as most precious from 
!Medain, and (what was of the highest value to the army) a 
vast number of fine Persian horses. A multitude of women 
also, many of whom must have been of gentle and princely 
birth, unable to effect escape into the plains beyond, fell a 
welcome prize into the conquerors’ hands, and were distributed 
partly amongst the waniors on the spot and partly amongst 
the troops left at Medain. The booty was valued at Thirty 
millions of dirhems, besides the horses, of which nine fell to 
the lot of every combatant. In charge of the Fifth, Sdd 
despatched to Medina a youth named Ziad, of doubtful 
parentage,^ but of singular readiness and address. In pre- 

* As far IIS Khnnickin. 

- Tlio ruins of Roi are still visible within a few miles of Teheran. 

’ AVo shall hear more of Ziiil and of his parentage. Jlis reputed father 
was Abu Sofiau, who is said to have met bis mother, a slave kept by another 
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senee of the Caliph, he harajigeed the citizemis. anjii iretaoxaimiifeiiJi 
in gkuwEug wliiat Irad Iveen wic«m im Peisia. iriiidlii Isuaife 

and eiidL'C-fs s-peii. vrith t-aprive imaiidi. sunsLil ]C4rik!,;ii:^aii!?. 

Omar praiseil hi? speech, and declared that the tooiofs imff SM 
had 'EipassieiJ the traditions even «>f Airalh) Ibaavejip". jSiiint 
next us'iitraiiiig. vrheu aliomt to diftrihiate the hwjioJij. fife intiBii'es-, 
emeralds, axd vast store of preeir/ics tlisiigs. he was s-eiH tto' 
'ireep. • Vi'bai ' exclaime*;! AM al Sahnaliai ; a tiimiiK' lOif jjioij' 
and thanfcfu'Jltiejs.. aad thott sheidesi- titars ! ' “ I'esi).' iie'jjidiiti'i) 
the snniipile-EuiEded Caliph ; * it is miot: for this II witoefn. Ikat. 1 
foresee that the lic-hes which the Lijinci Itaith tnestiOswM mifKiim 
us trill hec-'Cnaie a spring of werlillimes® amd eiu^x, jamitdl iinu tIL*‘ 
end a 'calaoiitv to my people.' 

Znad iras also the hearer of a pefiliom ffircni)) the 1 yuiikij,'}' 
in Iran-, rat' chafed at the limit pfaciedl lOicii tfceiiir' f etsigK't*?.. 
and Bi'O'W asked for leave to paEsiMr ihe lnni®ffiriir.Ets ijmtto'* 
Kliorasaa an«i to the Caspian shore. Bnt Ctauair, lEitumitenti 
with what harj been already gaineicL fodiiafe the emtr.eqpiiriwe- 
‘I defsirfr,' he wrote in reply, •tiica.t ftaarwe-ttTiii Mesis^gtsfljumitu 
and the lantk cejond, the hills sfcaM fenmii a haunriior, sa) irlkitf 
the Pereians sliafl not he able to gsd at mis, muoir we air nlhemtu 
The fraitfal plains of frac smfEee kt aiH (Citimr ■wiinilw : lijiiiiii) 1 
woalid rath'.'.'" the stfedy of my people Ifeanm spffiilD laiudl SnnultiiKai’ 
eoniTjWsitt,' 'ilje wmvief.ion of a wodd-wiidle mmiawi'jmi ■ffctff ILdlasi) 
was yet in fimhryn ; and the obligatjo®) to cerfwRie' iito d hiibuv s 
by a mmaSyer-isal erusafle had not jet dawutwil tmjx'j'nu itlke lasiliBH)- 
Amd-iro good t.im'.h, a domlnhaa ecnhianeamg;, ai* Udaum mawidliidL 
Sjiia, (Cl'iiaiPitea, aad Ataliaa, muighf litarre siaiiliisfiied the aaumlliiilriisni 
ewm(af amA'istjinian or Balbjlloniiaia tniiniiaiinsh. Hue ftmonni aimtfi 
e<pdL iimnd of Otnar, £iur £r(ssi«sii heln^ tmetoadMd hj ttSuie Diiidb 
and giuiMmes^.^ of ftetotj, <satmE to itisinsHiiiMaito amud mecuiuiKe 
th® fsiaie liue hiad ahr^adj gahcuiid. 

IPKiMMU. at llllis waw fW<(t«tiW#ii|ljf %’ SOm&'iiir S*™' Jiiliu 

Sfioflinniij) i»». Bjw llinwHiftei;, iwmifii tto ■s(«walM c«f nllve jjniiilSuu JfflwwaMiiftBHtiiaBifl iti' 
* jmsuiiiiittttui. jfiwiii iii# llliiis teisHsisy tiAiiuiU ifettlsw’*;. 
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The Persian frontier, for the time, was safe. A son of 
Iformuzan made an inroad from 3'Iasbazan, a foi’tress in the 
mountains, two days south of Hoi wan ; but he was defeated 
and beheaded ; and the place, strongly guarded, became one 
of an established line of frontier posts. There being no 
further attempt upon the peace of Medain, the ambition of 
Sad and his generals, checked northwards by the Caliph’s 
interdict, was for the present confined to the reduction of 
Mesopotamia. For this end, troops were sent up the ver- 
dant banks of the Tigris as far as Tekrit — a stronghold 
on the river, about a hundred miles above jMedain, held by 
a mixed garrison of Eoman troops and Christian Eedouins. 
These bravely resisted the attack. But after forty clays the 
Romans thought to evacuate the place, and, deserting their 
native allies, escaire by then* boats. The Bedouins, on the 
other hand, were tampered with, and went secretly over to 
Islam ; so that, when a final assault was delivered, they 
seized the water-gate, and the Romans, taken on both sides, 
were put to the sword.* The newly converted allies then 
joined the force, and pressed enthusiastically forward to 
Mosul, which, hearing of the fall of Tekrit, at once surren- 
dered, and became tributary. On the Euphrates, the Moslem 
arms had already met with equal success. The Bedouin 
tribes in Upper Mesopotamia having been urged by the 
Byzantine Court to make an attack on the invaders, who were 
threatening Hims, Sad was charged by Omar to eifect a 
diversion from Irac. The fortress of Hit on the Euphrates 
was accordingly besieged ; but they found it too strong to 
carry by assault. Leaving, therefore, half of the force 
before the town, the commander marched rapidly up the 

* The Berlouin part of the garrison was formed of the Beni lyadh, TAghlib, 
Namr, &c. Tekrit Tras stormed byTimoor, after an obstinate defence, a.d. 1392. 
It is now ‘ a miserable village * of 600 houses. But the ruins around are 
extensii'e, and a castellatei building overhangs the rirer at a height of 200 
foot, witli a ff).«ao behind snd a staircase leading down to the river, where the 
massacre no doubt took place. 
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river to Kirckesia,’ at the junction of the Khabur, and cap- 
tured it by sui-prise. The garrison of Hit, when they 
heard of this, capitulated on condition of being allowed to 
retire. Thus, all the southern portion of Mesopotamia, from 
one river to the other, was reduced ; the strongholds w'ere 
garrisoned, and the Bedouins either converted to the faith 
or brought under subjection. 

Towards the south also, the rale of Islam was established 
from the junction of the two rivers, along the Shat al Arab 
down to the shores of the Persian Hulf. This tract, with 
varying fortune, had been exjrosed to the raids of the Arabs 
ever since the first invasion of Mothanna. On one occasion, 
an expedition was worsted, and the leader killed. Omar 
saw that, to secure Irac, it was needful to occupy in strength 
the head of the Gulf as far as the range of hills on its eastern 
side ; about the period, therefore, of Sad’s appointment he 
deputed Otha, a Companion of note, with a party under 
Arfaja from Bahrein, to capture the flourishing seaport of 
Obolla. The garrison was defeated, and the inhabitants, 
Indian merchants and others, escaped in their ships to 
the Gulf. The Persians then gathered in force on the 
eastern bank of the river, and many encounters took place 
before the Arabs succeeded in securing their position. In 
one of these, the women of the Moslem camp turned their 
veils into flags, and, marching in martial array to the 
battle-field, were mistaken for fresh reinforcements, and con- 
tributed thus at a critical moment to the victory. At last, 
in a great and decisive action, the enemy was routed, and 
the girdle of the leader, a Persian noble, sent as a trophy 
to the Caliph. The messenger who carried it, in answering 
the Caliph’s questions, confessed that the Moslems were 
becoming luxurious in foreign parts; — ‘The love of this 
present life,’ he said, ‘ hath increased upon them ; gold and 
silver have dazzled their sight.’ Concerned at the revela- 
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tion, the Caliph summoned to his presence Otba, who 
came, having left a Bedouin chief in charge of his govern- 
ment. The arrangement was highly distastefrd to Omar ; 
‘ What ! ’ he said, ‘ hast thon placed a Man of the desert over 
ilen of the city and Companions of the Projihet ? That 
can never be ! ’ So Moghira was snbslitutod for the 
Bedouin; and Otba dying on the journey back, hloghira 
became governor in his stead. Thus early arose the spirit of 
antagoni.sm between the Bedouin chiefs and the men of 
Mecca and Medina. 

On the ruins of Obolla a small town arose of huts con- 
structed of reeds, with a Mosque of the .same material ; and 
the settlement grew in size and importance by constant 
accessions from Arabia. But the climate was inhospitable to 
the new settlers. The tide here rises close to the level ol' 
the alluvial plain, which, irrigated with ease, is surpass- 
ingly fertile, and stretches far and wide a sea of verdure. 
The country abounds with groves of iiomegranates, acacias, 
and shady trees ; and a wide belt of the hrmiliar date-palm 
fringing the river might reconcile the immigrant of the 
Hejaz to his new abode. But the moisture exhaled by a 
soil so near the water was ill-suited to the Arabian 
humour ; pestilential vapours followed the periodical innn- 
dations, and gnats settled around them in intolerable 
swarms.' Three times the site was changed ; at last the 
pleasant spot of Bossorah, near the river bank, and supplied 
with a stream of water running through it, was fixed upon ; 
and there a flourishing city rapidly grew up. It was laid 
out about the same time, and after the same fashion, as its 
rival Kufa. But, partly from a more congenial climate, 
partly from being more largely endowed with conquered 
lands, the sister city took the lead, as well in numbers as in 
influence and riches. 

* Tho post of gigiintic and noisome mosquitoes, i.saiiing from tlio .swamps 
and groves in overpowering ewaxms, is complained of by all travellers in this 
quarter. See, e.g., Iioftus’s Travels, p. 280. 
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The founding of Kufa was on this wise. The Arabs had Kfrfa 
been in occuiDation of Medain for some months, when, a i°H°xvil. 
deputation visiting Medina on certain business, the Caliph 
was startled by their sallow and unwholesome look, and 
asked the cause. They replied that the city air did not 
agree with the Arab temiierament. Thereupon, search was 
ordered for some more healthy and congenial spot ; such as, 
approaching nearer to the desert ak, and also well supplied 
with wholesome water, would not be cut off (so the watchful 
Ruler stipulated) from ready help in any time of need.' 

Thej' looked eveiywhere on the desert outskirts, and found no 
place answering these conditions so well as the plain of Kufa, 
not far from Hira, on the banks of the western branch of the 
Euphrates. Omar coutirmed the choice, and left it in each 
man’s option, either to remain at Medain, or transfer his 
habitation thither. The new capital suited the Arabs well, 
and to it accordingly they migrated in great numbers. The 
dwellings, as at Bussorah, were made at first of reeds.® But 
fires were frequent ; and, in the autumn, after a disas- October, 
trous conflagration, the Caliph gave permission that both 
cities might be built of brick. ‘The flitting camp,’ he 
wrote, ‘ is the only place for the crusader. But if ye 
must have a more permanent abode, be it so ; only let no 
man have more houses than three, nor exceed the modest 
exemplar of the Prophet’s dwelling-place.’ So the city was 
rebuilt, and the streets laid out in regular lines. The 
centre was kept an open square for the chief Mosque, which 
was constructed with a portico for shade, and ornamented with 
marble pillars from the palaces at Hira.® Another square was 

’ We are constantly reminded, in tlio tradition of this period, of Omar’s 
nerrons apprehension lest his armies should be tempted beyond the reach of 
succour in case of any disaster befalling them. 

* Heeds, wattle, and mud. {Bel& Uori.) 

* The square was set out thus. A powerful archer, from the centre, shot 
arrows on all four sides ; where the arrows reached was the limit, and the 
square was measured out accordingly. The main streets were 48 cubits wide, 
the cross ones 20, and the lanes 7. 


O 
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left clear for the market ; and to every man was allotted 
ground proportioned to the num])er of his household. S.ld 
built for himself a spacious edifice, with materials carried 
from the royal buildings at Hira, and he reared in front of 
it a gateway to prevent intnision from the market-place, 
which was hard by. The rumour of ‘ the Castle of Sad ’ 
troubled the simple-minded Caliph, and he sent IMohammed 
ibn IMaslama with a rescript commanding that the gateway 
should be pulled down. Arrived at Kufa, the envoy was 
invited by Sad to enter his mansion as a guest, but he de- 
clined. Sad therefore came forth, and received the letter at 
his hands, which ran thus : — ‘ It hath been reported to me 
that thou hast builded for thyself a palace, and peo^jle call 
it T/ie Castle of Sad ; moreover, that thou hast reared a 
gateway betwixt thee and the people. It i.s not thy castle ; 
rather is it the castle of perdition. Whatsoever is needful 
to secTxre the treasm'y, that thou mayest guard and lock ; 
but the gateway which shutteth out the people from thee, 
that thou slialt break do^vn.’ Sad obeyed the order ; but 
he protested that his object in building the portal had been 
falsely reported, and Omar accepted the excuse. 

The settlement of the land was the next concern. The ■ 
Sawad, or rich plain of Chaldasa, having been taken, with 
some few exceptions, by force of arms, was claimed by the 
Arab soldiery as prize of war. The judgment and equity of 
Omar is conspicuous in the abatement of this demand. 
After counsel held with his advisers at iledina, the Caliph 
ordered that cultivators who had fled during the operations 
in Irac from fear, as well as those who had kept to their 
homes throughout, should be treated as Zimmies, or pro- 
tected subjects, and confirmed in their holdings on payment 
of a moderate tribute. The royal forests and domains, the 
lands of the nobles, and of those who had opposed the 
Moslem arms, and also endowments of the Fire-temples, 
were all confiscated ; but the demand for their division as 
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ordinary jirize was denied. Equitable distribution was im- 
possible, and the attempt would but breed bad blood 
amongst the iieople. Tlie necessities also of the great 
system of canals, and of the postal and other services, as 
a first charge upon the revenues, demanded that the public 
lands should be kept intact. Such were the ostensible 
reasons. But a profounder cause underlay the order. 

Omar would maintain the martial spirit of his followers 
at any cost, and render it peipetual. M’'ith him it was 
of first necessity that the Arabs should not settle any- 
where but in camp, or other place of arms, nor engage at 
all in husbandry, lest they became fixed to the soil, and so 
the spirit militant decline. The people of Arabia must in 
every land be men of arms, ready at a moment’s notice for 
the field, a race distinct and dominant. Therefore, much to 
the discontent of the claimants, not only were the confis- 
cated lands held undivided, but, from the border of the 
Syrian desert to the mountain range of Persia, the sale of 
any portion of the soil, whether confiscated or not, was abso- 
lutely forbidden. Thus there arose a double protection to 
the native tenantry, who under no pretext could be evicted 
fi:om their lands. The country also, remaining in the hands 
of its own cultivators, was nursed, and became a rich and 
permanent source of revenue. 

The confiscated lands scattered over the province were Ciwn 
administered by agents of the State, and the profits shared endow- 
between the captors and the Crown. The prize domains of 
Kufa — conquered, that is to say, by the aimies of Khalid and KAfa, 
and of S5d — ^were much more extensive than those of 
Bussorah. Shortly after it was founded, the inhabitants of 
Bussorah sent a deputation to urge that its endowments 
should be increased, and its income made more adequate 
their responsibilities. ‘ Kufa,’ said Ahraf, the spokesman fi-om 
Bussorah, ‘ is a well-watered garden which yieldeth in season 
its harvest of dates, while ours is a brackish land. Part 
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bordereth on the desert, and part upon the sea, which laveth 
it with a briny flood. Compared with Kufa, our poor are 
many, and our rich are few. Grant us, therefore, of thy 
bounty.’ Eecognising the justice of the demand, Omar 
made a substantial addition to the endowments of Bussorah 
from the Crown lands of the Chosroes. But, although Kufa 
was richer, it had heavier obligations to discharge than the 
sister city. Its government had a far wider range ; and the 
charges of four lieutenants, posted with strong garrisons at 
Holwan and i\Iasha 2 an in the east, at Mosul in the north, 
and at Kirckesia in the west, had to be provided from the 
resources at the command of Sad. 

Kfifa and Bussorah, thus unique in their origin, had a 
singular influence on the destinies of the Caliphate and of 
Islam itself. The vast majority of the i^opulation came from 
the Peninsula, and were of pure Arabian blood. The tribes 
which, with their families, scenting from afar the prey of Persia, 
kept streaming into Chaldsea from every corner of Arabia, 
settled chiefly in these two cities. At Kufa the races from 
Yemen and the south predominated; at Bussorah, from the 
north. Rapidly they grew into two great and luxurious 
capitals, with an Arab population each of from 150,000 to 
200,000 souls.’ On the literature, theology, and politics of 


' In Kiifa the southern tribes, with tlie Beni Morud .it their head, greatly 
outnumbered the northern, which latter belonged to the Beni NizSr. The 
two nntionalities inhabited separate divisions of the city, and prayed each in 
its own iUosquc. Bussorah, on the contrary, was almost entirely iteopled from 
the north ; and the five chief clans — Azd, Tcmlm, Bekr, Ahd al Cays, and the 
Xatives of Alcduia (Ansar) — occupied each a separate quarter of its own. 

In the time of Zidd (a.h. 50), Belddzori tells ns that in Buseorah the 
register (Dewdn or civil list) numbered 80,000 warriors, and their wives and 
children 120,000, all drawing pensions from the State. Kufa is rated at 
60,000 fighting men on the roll, with families numbering 80,000 souls. The 
proportion of families to fighting men must surely have been much greater, ae 
the harems of all of them swarmed with children ; and the Arab population 
of each city was probably considerably greater than I have ventured (on the 
authority of Bcludzori) to note in the test. There also must have been a great 
multitude other than Arabs — dependants, clients, slaves, &c., Moslem and 
non-Hoslem ; so that, as the cities grew, it is not improbable that they 
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Islam, these cities had a greater influence than the whole 
Moslem world besides. Ser\dce in the field was desultory and 
intermittent. The intervals of rest were s^ient in ennui. 
Excepting when enlivened by the fruits of some new victory, 
the secluded harems afforded their lords but little variety of 
recreation or amusement. Otherwise the time was whiled 
away in the converse of social knots ; and in these, while 
they discussed the problems of the day, they loved still 
more to live in the past, and fight their battles over again. 
Hence tradition. But the debates and gossip of these clubs 
(to which we owe the two great schools of Bussorah and Kufa) 
too often degenerated into tribal rivalry and domestic scandal. 
The people became petulant and factious ; and both cities 
gi'ew into hotbeds of turbulence and sedition. The Bedouin 
element, conscious of its stz'ength, was jealous of the Coreish, 
and impatient at whatever checked its capricious humom-. 
Thus factions sprang up which, controlled by the strong 
and wise arm of Omar, broke loose rmder weaker Caliphs, 
eventually rent the unity of Islam, and brought on disastrous 
days, which, but for its marvellous \itality, must have proved 
fatal to the Faith. 

numbered, of all classes, over 300,000 each. The population would fluctuate 
according to the numbers engaged in the field. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CAMPAIGN IN NORTHEKN SYRIA. 

A.H. XV. A.D. 636. 

To recover the thread of events in Syria, it is necessary to 
go back so far as the battle of Fihl. At the close of the 
fourteenth year of the Hegira, Abu Obeida, leaving Amru 
to follow up the victory in Palestine, and Yezid as governor 
to hold Damascus, marched with the remainder of his forces 
northward upon Hims, from whence the emperor had been 
watching the progress of his enemies. He carried with him 
Dzul Kelaa, who, posted with his Himyar column beyond 
Damascus, had been, ever since the siege, covering the city 
from attack by the Romans on the north. They had 
advanced but a little way, when they were .stopped by two 
Roman armies under Theodore and Shanas.’ Dividing his 
forces, Abu Obeida took Shanas himself in hand, and left 
Khulid to deal with the other. Damascus no longer covered, 
Theodore thought to make a sudden dash upon it. But 
Yezid, with his garrison, was ready to confront him; and 
Khfdid, with a flying column, was immediately in pursuit. 
Taken thus before and behind, Theodore’s army was cut to 
pieces, but few escaping. Abu Obeida had meanwhile 
engaged Shanas and put him to flight. Meeting no further 
opposition, the Arabs continued their march, and attacked 
Bdalbek, which after a short siege capitulated. 

Abu Obeida then advanced straight upon Hims, and 
closely invested it. Heraclius, on the defeat of Theodore, 


> At Maij Bum, to Uie N.W, of Eamaseus. 
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retired hastily on Eoha,* from whence he endeavoured to 
raise the Bedouins of Mesopotamia with the view of eftecting 
a diversion. This effort (as we have seen) was defeated by 
Slid, who, making an inroad on Hit and Kirekesia, thus 
recalled the tribes to the defence of their desert homes. The 
siege of Hims, prosecuted with vigom’, was bravely resisted. 
But the expectation of promised succour died away; the 
severity of winter failed to make the Arabs retire, the 
courage of the beleaguered ganison fell, and their sallies 
became less frequent and effective. When the siege had 
been thus protracted many weeks, suddenly an earthquake, 
with successive shocks, breached the battlements. The 
governor, finding the 2^osition no longer tenable, offered 
to caxiitidate ; and the ^loslems, unaware of the full extent 
of the mischief, readily gave the same teims to the prostrate 
city as had been given to Damascus. In answer to the 
despatch announcing the cnjiture, and forwarding the royal 
share of the booty, Omar bade Abu Obeida to press forward ; 
and promising further reinforcements, counselled him to 
gain over the powerful Bedouin tribes on the border, and 
strengthen his army thus. 

Lea\ ing, therefoi'e, a garrison in Hims under Obada, one 
of the Twelve leaders,- Abu Obeida resumed his northward 
march. Hama, and other towns of inferior note, tendered 
their submission.^ The strongly fortified city of Laodicea 
alone showed an obstinate front ; but the Arabs made a feint 
of withdrawing, and then, a squadi’on, darting suddenly 
back in the early morning through an ojien portal, seized the 
defences, and overpowered the ganison. Advancing still to 
the north, Khalid, with gi-eat slaughter, defeated the Romans 
near Kinnisrin — a stronghold which, after a short defence, 

' Edessa. 

^ The Twelve ‘Leaders’ chosen by Mahomet at the Pledge of Acaba. 
I (ii/'c of J/a/iomcf, p. 134.) 

“ The church of H4ma {Epipliania) was turned into a mosque, Arrestan 
{Areihitsa) on the Orontes, Shaizar {Larissa), Maara, and other places of less 
importance, are mentioned as taken possession of on this march. 
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was seized and dismantled.' In the battle we are told that, 
a prince called IMinas, in dignity second only to the 
Emperor, was slain. Aleppo next fell, after a brief resi.^t- 
ance ; and then Abu Obeida tm-ned his arms westward to 
Antioch. In this, the famous capital of Northern Syria, 
and emporium of merchandise, art, and luxury, the broken 
troops of the Empire raUied. And here, at length, ivithin 
the great lines of eireumvallation which ran along the sur- 
rounding heights, we might have expected Heraclius to 
make a stand j and, drawing fresh troops together, to battle 
against the disa.sters which had befallen Syria. But no effort 
befitting the crisis appears to have been even thought of. A 
heavy battle, indeed, was fought on the wooded plain out- 
side the walls ; but the garrison was driven back, and the 
city, surrounded on all sides, at last capitulated.® Such are 
the details, comprised within the space of a few lines, which 
tell us whatever we know of the loss of Northern Syria, 
stretching from Damascus to the hilly range of Asia IMinor. 

Eastwards, in the direction of Aleppo, the Eomans made 
a last but feeble attempt to regain their footing. They 
were again hopelessly beaten, their leader slain, aird great 
number.s taken prisoner. The arm of the Empire was for the 
moment paralysed, and Sjuia, from the Glreat Kiver to the sea- 


’ Kinnisriii or Chcdcis, According to some, the inhabitant.s were forced to 
letire to Antioch, from whence they returned on peace being restored. Others 
say that the city with its churches wis, like Damascus, divided. But the 
received tradition is that the people were tre.ited with moderation, and that 
only ono plot of ground was taken possession of for a mosque. 

- Antioch, ‘ Qner.u of the East, was the third metropolis of the world. . . . 
Its wide circuit of many miles was surrounded by walls of astonishing height 
and thickness, which had been carried across ravines and over mountain 
summits with such daring magnificence of conception as to give the city the 
aspect of being defended by its own encircling mountains.’ (Farrar's St. Paul, 
TOl. i. p. 288.) The ravages, not many years before, of the Persian invasion 
must have still left their mark upon this noble city, and possibly affected its 
means of defence. Still, we might reasonably have expected something more 
from tradition than the simple mention of a battle outside the famous citadel 
of Northern Syri.a, followed by its capitulation. But the history of the fall of 
Syria is littla more than a calendar of dates and places. 
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shore, brought entirely under the S'way of Islam. The Arab 
tribes, as ’vrell as the settled inhabitants of tovrns and Adllages, 
became tributary, and bound by engagements to keep the 
conquerors informed of the movements of the enemy. Before 
long time, the Bedouins, who sit ever loose to the trammels of 
religion, went for the most part over to the Moslem faith. 
But the urban population, as a whole, resisted the induce- 
ments to abandon Christianity ; and, although reduced, as 
the Coran demanded, to an humbled and politically degraded 
state, they were yet treated with moderation, their churches 
spared, and their worshi2i resjiected. They either reconciled 
themselves to their unhajjjij' fate, or retired unmolested into 
Boman teiritoiy. 

When Heraclius beheld his armies, one after another, 
defeated, and his efforts to rally the Bedouin tribes end only 
in secession and hostile risings throughout S'lesopotamia, he 
gave uj) Syria as lost, and fell back from Roha uiion Samsat. 
But he was in ^leril even there. For, after reducing Membij 
and other fortresses within the Syrian frontier, Khalid made 
a dash into Cilicia, and ravaged Marash and the country 
lying to the west of Samsat.' The Emjieror, alarmed at his 
line of retreat being thus threatened, retired altogether from 
the scene ; and, relinquishing the Mrest jjrovinees of his realm 
— provinces sacred to the Christian faith — into the hands 
of his enemies, resolved to reeross the Bosj)horus. Wending 
his sad way westward, he reached (so the Arabian annalists 
teU us) an eminence from whence a last glimjise might be 
had of the wooded hills and sunny plains that were vanishing 
in the southern horizon. Heraclius turned to gaze, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Peace be with thee, holy and blessed land ! Syi-ia, fare 
thee well ! There is for me no more returning unto thee ; 
neither shall any Roman visit thee for ever, but in fear and 

* Samsat, or ShamsAi^ the same as Samosata. Besides ]U!aTash((r£»nant«t) 
and Menbij (Hicrapolis), Tell Az&z, Boluk, and many other places in this 
direction were overrun by Khalid upon this occasion. 
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trembling, until the accursed Antichrist shall come.’' It 
■was but ten years before that the same Emperor, performing 
on foot a pilgrimage to Jerusalem through this same beauti- 
ful province, to commemorate the recovery of the ‘ true 
Cross ’ and his o'wn signal -victories in the East, had cast 
aside a rude missive from the Arabian Prophet demanding 
his submission to Islam. MTiat seemed then the wild 
phantasy of a maniac was now an accomplished fact. 

A similar despatch from Mahomet had been at the same 
time received by Jabala, last Prince of the Ghassanide 
dynasty. Jabala (so the tradition runs) asked the Em- 
peror’s leave to chastise the insolent Arab, but was bidden 
to swell the imperial train at Jerusalem.- And now Jabala 
was to share his Master’s fate. At the head of the Beni 
Ghassun, he had fought loyally by the side of the Romans, 
till, disheartened by the ignoble flight of Heraclius, he 
turned to Abu Obeida, and embraced Islam. Splendidly 
clad, and with a pompous following, he visited Medina, where 
the people, familiar with the illustrious name, and with the 
panegyric of their poet Hassan on his condescension and 
munificence, received him -with peculiar honoiu’S. He then 
accompanied the Caliph to perform the pilgrimage at Mecca. 
There a Bedouin chanced to tread, as he passed by, upon his 
flowing robe, causing him to stumble and fall. The haughty 
prince struck the offender on the face. To his amazement 
he was summoned before the Caliph, -who ordered that the 
law of retaliation * shoidd have its course, and that the 
Bedouin might have his satisfaction by returning the blow. 
‘What!’ cried Jabala; ‘I, the Prince of the Ghassan, and 
he a common Bedouin of the desert ! ’ ‘ Yea,’ replied Omar ; 

' The meaning is somewhat ohseure. The words are, * until there he horn 
tlie Accursed one. And I would not that he should he horn ; for his deeds 
.shiill not he good ; and he will devise evil against Borne.’ 

- Life of Mahomet, p. 384. 

“ The Jewi.sh law of refailiation — ‘ eye for eye, nose for nose, ear for ear, 
tooth fur tooth,’ &c. — is maintained in the Cor4n. SeeSuraii. v. 179 ,andv. v.53. 
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‘ for in Islam all men are alike.’ Stung by the affront, 
Jabala disappeared during the night, and retired to Con- 
stantinople. There he returned to the profession of the 
Christian faith, and was hospitably entertained at the Byzan- 
tine Coui-t. The tale has been garnished by the touch of 
romance ; and we are even told that, pining after his old 
desert haunts and Mends, he offered again to recant and 
embrace Islam, if only Omar would promise to give him one 
of his daughters to wife. But so much is certain, that he died 
an exile, and left behind him a colony at Constantinople of 
his Arab followers.* 

I may notice here an interesting tradition, showing that 
Mendly relations subsisted at times between the Caliph and 
the Byzantine Court. Omar’s wife, 0mm Kolthum, the 
daughter of Aly, sent to the Empress a royal gift of frank- 
incense, and precious things fit for the toilet of a lady ; and 
the Empress sent by the hands of the envoy in return a 

' Tha story is variotisly told, but the main facts, as given in the text, 
appear beyond doubt. Tradition gives us first a romantic tale of what happened 
at ' the Iron Bridge ’ on the Orontes, where Jabala was posted to cover .Antioch. 
There a Mussulman chief was brought in a prisoner to Jabiilii's camp. Ha 
happened to be descended from the same anccstiy, and on his reciting the poem 
of Hassan on the glories of the Gha.ssanide dynasty, he was dismissed with 
rich presents; and, in the end, Jabala himself went over to the Moslem camp. 

After he had retired to the Byzantine Court, an envoy arrived at Constan- 
tinople, with diplomatic communications from Medina, and to him Jabala mads 
known his sorrows and pining after the desert. Pressed to return to Arabia, 
he agreed to do so. if Omar would giro him one of his daughters in marriage 
and designate him his successor. He at the same time sent a rich gift to 
Hassaii, who composed a poem, still extant, in token of his gi'atitude. The 
following ie a couplet from the .same; — 

‘Jabala, tlu- son of Jafna, forgot mo not, when he reigned in Syria, 

Nor yet after he had returned at Constantinople to the Christian faith.’ 

We are to believe that Omar accepted the offer! but the officer who carried 
the answer to Constantinople found that Jabala bad died (a.h. XX.). Others 
hold that Jabala survived to the reign of Mu^via, who tempted him in vain to 
return to Syria by the promise of a property at Damascus. 

The colony of his descendants and followers is said to have survived at 
Constantinople till the fall of the Caesars ; and a colour of likelihood is given 
to the statement from the frequent recurrence of the name Gabala among the 
notables at the court of Heraelius’ successors. (See Caassin de Perceval, 
vol. iii, p, 510.) 
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beantifal necklace. Thereupon Omar gave command to call 
a general assembly.* Then he propounded the question <:>f 
the necklace. Some said, ‘ The Queen is not a subject ; .'he 
hath sent a jiresent for 0mm Kolthum; let her keep it;’ 
other some, ‘ It is but a gift in return for a gift.’ But 
Omar said : ‘ The envoy was the envoy of the Moslems, and 
they have got this in return for his journey.’ So he com- 
manded, and it was made over to the treasury ; but he gave 
his wife the value of it from his privy purse .- 

In this campaign, the chivalry of Khalid made such an 
impression upon Omar that he received him back into 
favour, and bestowed on him the command of Kinnisrin. 
‘ Verily,’ he said, in announcing the appointment, ‘ Khalid 
hath proved himself a prince among men. Blessed be the 
memory of Abu Bekr, for verily he knew mankind better 
than I.’ • The reconcilement, however, was not of long 
duration.^ 

' It was the same call as a general call to prayer. (See Lifi of Mahohiet, 
p. 20-5.) 

® The tradition is given in Ibn al Athir. There is always a tendency to 
mag:nify the simplicity and self-abnegation of the first two Caliphs, and 
something in the story may be dne to this. But the tradition is of a character 
otherwise not likely to have been invented ; and there is nothing in it very im- 
probable, as the two courts had dealings with each other, not alwaj-s unfriendlv. 

’ According to some authorities, this command was conferred on Ehalid 
by Omar on his visit to Jetiualein. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

COSQCEST OF PXLESmE. 

A-H. XV. A.D. 636. 

Palestine, according to the Arabs, is the tract that lies west 
of the Dead Sea. If a line were drawn from the top of the 
sea obliquely to Mount Carmel, all to the south of it would 
be Palestine. The zone immediately to the north of the 
line, including the Ghor, or valley watered by the Jordan, 
is called Ordonna, or the province of the Jcn'dan. The 
countiT still faither noith is Si/ria, and that to the east 
of the Jordan the Haitrdii.'- 

The first im-oads of the Arabs were upon the province of 
the Jordan. Issuing from .Arabia, their beaten com’se, as we 
have seen, was the highway to Damascus, along the pilgrim 
route of the present clay, to the east of the Dead Sea. The 
base of oi^erations was, throughout the Syiian camjtaign, 
at Jabia, a town some little distance east of the Sea of 
Tiberias ; fi-om whence, as a rendezvous, columns could be 
forwarded, by the great military roads, either to Damascus, 
Baalbek, and the north ; or, again, to Tiberias, the Jordan, 
and Palestine. • Soon after the siege of Damascus and battle 
of Fihl, the gi-eater pai't of the province of the Jordan fell 
rapidly under the arms of Amiu and Shorahbil. In Palestine 
proper, with Egypt in its rear, and Csesarea open to re- 
inforcements by sea, the Eoman power remained, for some 

' Palestine (FilaiSii) was thus confined to the lower and western portion of 
the Holy Land, south of a line firom Jerusalem and Jericho to Csesarea. The 
province of the Jordan {Ordonna) extended as fiir north-west as Sir, Tyre, and 
Acoa. To the north of this, again, was Syria or SMm. (See Canssin de 
Ptrccval, vol. iii. p. 426.) 
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time longer, unliroken. The province was heavily garrisoned 
at Gaza,Eamleh, Jerusalem, and other places. The Patrician 
Artabun, commanding in Palestine, divided his army into 
two parts. One guarded Jerusalem. With the other, 
taking his stand at Ajnadein, some distance to the west, he 
sought to hold the invaders advancing from Beisan,in check. 
This foolhardy general is said to have invited Amru to a 
conference, having laid an ambush by the way to .slay him.' 
But he was outwitted by the wily Arab, and, before long, 
found himself cut off all round from his communications 
with Caesarea, Jerusalem, and Eamleh. Amru then attacked 
the Eoman army; and a heavy and decisive engagement 
took place at Ajnadein. Of its details we know little, for we 
are simply told that ‘the battle of Ajnadein was fierce and 
bloody as the battle of Wacusa.’ After great slaughter, 
Artabun was driven back upon Jerusalem. Amru encamped 
on the battle-field, and the way was now clear to the Holy 
City. But he took the precaution first to secure his rear, 
still bristling with posts and garrisons. One after another 
— Gaza, kSebastia, Nablfis, Lydda, Reit-Jibvin, and Joppa — 
either fell before his arms, or, without a blow, submitted to 
the jMoslem yoke. Jerusalem and Eamleh alone held out.^ 

‘ Artabun is called ‘ the shallowest and the nnluckiest of the Romans .’ 
Omar said of him: ‘We shall play off Artabun the .4rab (meaning Amru) 
against Artabun the Roman, and see wh.it coracth.’ Artabun thought to 
throw Amru off hi.s guard, by telling him, at the interview which is said to 
liavc taken place between them, that lie w.vs going to retire on Egypt. When 
Omar was told of the ambush and Amm's escape by taking another road, he 
said, ‘ Verily, Amru is a lucky fellow.’ 

■ Hamlch was not founded till the eighth century. The place was pre- 
viously named Rama (Arimathca), near which Eamleh was built ; but tradition, 
by anticipation, always calls it Bamleh. 

Gaza, according to some, was captured in the first invasion, two years 
before. The following places are mentioned ns now reduced : — Sebastia (on 
the way from Caesarea to Nablfis, where is the tomb of John the son of 
Zaeharias); Bcit-Jibrln (or Be<A Gabara); Yabna ; Eamh (Mag Arjun); 
Asealon ; Amwas. In fact, the whole country, with tlie single exception of 
Caesarea, now fell into the hands of the Arabs and became tributary. 

The conquest of Palestine, however, like that of Syria, is a mere epitome, 
with great confusion of dates. This is forcibly illustrated by the perfunctory 
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Towards Jerusalem, a city siirromided by associations 
almost as sacred as those of Mecca itself, Amru first directed 
his steps. On his approach, Aitabun, dispirited by his late 
defeat, and unwilling to risk the now desperate issue of a 
siege, retired with his arm}' to Egyjit. The Patriarch, 
upon this, sued for peace. But one condition he made, 
that Omar should come himself to the Holy City, and there, 
in person, settle the capitulation.' The Caliph, nothing 
loth, braved the objections of those about him, and at once 
set out for Syria.^ Taking the beaten track before de- 
scribed, he journeyed direct for Jabia. It was a memorable 
occasion, being the first progress of a Caliph beyond the 
limits of Arabia. Abu Obeida, Yezid, and Khalid, came 
from tlie north in state, to welcome him. A brilliant caval- 
cade, robed in Syrian brocade, and mounted on steeds richly 
caparisoned, they rode forth as he approached. At the sight 
of all their finery, Omar's spirit was stirred within him. He 
stooped down, and, gathering a handful of gravel, flung it 
at the astonished chiefs. ‘Avaunt!’ he cried; ‘is it thus 
attired that ye come out to meet me ? All changed thus in 

notice of the import.int battle of Ajiiadcin, and the uncertainty surrounding its 
chronology. Several authorities place it even before Yerniuk, giving the date 
as on a Saturday, in Jumild I., a.h. XIII. (631 a.d.). As the date given 
really fell upon a Saturday, Weil adopts this view. But it is opposed to the 
consistent though very summary narrative of the best authorities, as well as 
to the natural course of the campaign, which, as we Imve seen, began on the 
east side of the Jordan, all the eastern province being reduced before the 
Arabs ventured to cross over to the well-gstrrisoncd country west of the Jordan. 

‘ It was foretold (so the tradition runs)in the Jewish boohs, that Jerusalem 
would bo captured by a king whoso name was formed but of three letters (as 

in that of Omar ,ac), and whoso description tallied otherwise so exactly with 

that of the Caliph that there could be no doubt that he was the personage 
meant by the prophecy. When this was told to Artabun, he lost all heart, 
and departed to Egypt ; whereupon the Patriarch sent to make terms with 
Amru. The tradition is curious, and, however fabulous in appearance, may 
possibly have had some foundation in fact. 

* ‘Whither away? ’ said Aly to the Caliph; ‘wilt thou go and fight with 
dogs?’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Omar ; ‘ not so, but I mean to visit the seat of war, 
before Abbds is taken, and the flames of sedition burst forth.’ He then started, 
leaving Aly in charge of Medina. But the tradition has a strong Abbasside tinge. 
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tlie space of two short years ! Verily, had it been after two 
hundred, ye would have deserved to be degraded.’ ‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful ! ’they replied ; ‘this that thou seest 
is but the outside ; beneath it (and they drew aside their 
robes) behold our armour.’ ‘ Enough,’ answered Omar, still 
much displeased j ‘ go forward.’ So they fell in with his party, 
and alighted at Jabia. Shortly after, the camp was startled 
by the appearance of a troop of strange horse. It was a 
deputation from Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem.’ Terms 
of capitulation were soon agreed to, and the treaty, duly 
witnessed, was carried by the visitoi-s back to their master ; 
whereupon the gates of Jerusalem, and of Ramleh also, were 
tlu'own oi)en to the Moslem leaders. Amru and Shorahbil, 
thus relieved from further opposition, left their troops and 
presented themselves at Jabia. Omar rode forth to meet 
them ; and they kissed his stirrup, while he, dismounting, 
affectionately embraced them both. 

Dismissing the other generals to their respective com- 
mands, the Caliph, carrying with him Amru and Shorahbil, 
resumed his journey westward, and, crossing the Jordan below 
the Lake of Tiberias, proceeded thus to Jerusalem. They gave 
him a palfrey to ride on, which pranced with jingling bells 
after the fashion of Syria. He disliked the motion. ‘ What 
aileth the animal ? ’ he said ; ‘ I know not who hath taught 
thee this strange gait.’ So he dismounted and rode upon 
his own horse again.^ Arrived at Jerusalem, the Caliph 
received the Patriarch and citizens with kindness and con- 
descension. He granted them the same privileges as to the 
most favom’ed cities; imposed on the inhabitants an easy 
tribute, and confirmed them in possession of all their 

' The name is not given by the Arabian annalists. We learn it from. 
Theophanes. 

- The received account is that Omar made this (his first) journey to Syria 
on horschaeJe ; the second (on the Boman invasion by sea), riding on a camel ; 
tlie third (at the great plague) on a jntile ; and the last (his progress through 
Syria) on an ass. 
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shrines and churches. Jerusalem was to the Moslem an 
object of intense veneration, not only as the cradle of 
Judaism and Christianity, hut as the first KiUa of Islam 
itself— that is, the sacred spot to which the Faithful turn 
in prayer ; and also as the place visited by the Prophet on his 
mysterious journey by night to heaven.* At the crest of the 
sacred mount there is a stony jirojection, which the tradition 
of the day had marked as Jacob’s pillow. The fond imagina^- 
tion of the Moslems has fixed upon this as the very point in 
the ‘ Farther Temple,’ from which the ■winged steed mounted 
by Mahomet took its upward flight ; and in a depression of 
the rock the eye, or the hand, of faith still traces the out- 
line of the Prophet’s foot imprinted there as he sprang into 
his airy saddle. It was close to this that Omar laid the foun- 
dation of the Mosque which, to this day, bears his name.® 

* The he.'ivenly journey is thus referred to in the CorSn : ‘ Praise be to 
Him, -vrlio carried ITis f-erviint by night to the Fabthee TEJn?i;.E {Matjidal 
Acksa), the environs of -which we have made blessed.’ Sura xvii. (The ‘ Far- 
ther Temple,' ill opposition to the Xearcr Temple, the Kaaba.) See the tale, 
Life (jf M<'homet. 12G. .Terusiilem wn« the Kibla of Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers all the time he worshipped at Mecca. In the second year after his flight 
to Medina, the Prophet was suddenly instructed to turn instrad to Mecca, to 
which ever since, tlie Moslems have turned at prayer. (/JiVZ. p. 19S.) 

* The Harani is the sacred inclosure on the S.E. corner of Mount Zion. 
It is minutely described by -Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 214, with its two great mosques, 
ilasjid al Acksa (said to be the Basilica of the Viigiii) and Ktibbct al Sakkra 
■(the Dome of the Stone), — where also will be found pl.ans and sketches of the 
same. 'Until the Crimean War, the llaram was guai-ded, as sacredly as Mecca 
itself, from tho tread of an inlidul. Bui it is now more or loss accessible, and 
an elaborate survey of the t-vvo Mosques and their surroundings has recently 
been made by the Palestine Exploration Society : see their Proceedings, 
January 1880. 

Tho Kiibbcf al Sakkra, or ‘ Dome of the .'!tonn,’ has been built polygonal to 
meet the shape of tlie ‘ .Stone,’ or Bock referred to in tho text, whioli gives 
its name to the Mosque. This rock rises to a height of six or seven feet from 
a hase, according to Ali Bey, 33' feet in diameter (or, according to others, 
57 feet long and 43 wide). The architecture is Byzantine, but Greek builders ' 
■were no doubt eng.aged for its construction. There is probably little, if any- 
thing, of original Christian building in the present Haram. 

Ali Bey describes tlie Sakkra itself as a stony apex cropping out from the 
rock, which, ■ivhen Mahomet stood upon it, ‘ .sensible of tho happiness of bo.aring 
the holy Imrdcn, depressed itself, and becoming soft like wax, received the 
print of his holy foot upon the nppi-r part. . . . This print is now covered mth 
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Mahometan tradition gives no fui’ther detail respecting 
this meTTiorahle visit. Rnt we are told by Christian writers 
that Omar accompanied Sophronius over the city, visited the 
various places of pilgrimage, and graciously inquired into 
their history. As the appointed hour came round, the Patri- 
arch bade the Caliph to perforin his orisons on the spot where 
they chanced to be, namely, the Church of the Resurrection. 
Eut he declined to pray either there or in the Church of 
Constantine, where a carpet had been spread for him — alleg- 
ing, as the reason, that if he were to pjray there, his fol- 
lowers would deem it their duty to oust the Christians and 
take possession of the chm'ch for ever afterwards, as a place 
where Moslem prayer had once been offered up. He also 
visited Bethlehem. There, having iirayed in the Church of 
the Nativity, he gave nevertheless a rescript to the Patriarch 
who accompanied him on the pious errand, securing the 
Christians in possession of the building, with the condition 
that not more than one Mussulman should ever enter at a 
time; but the stipulation, we are told, was disregarded, 
and a Mosque Avas eA'entually erected there, as Avell as on the 
site of the porch of the Church of Constantine.’ 

a largo sort of cage of gilt motal wire, worked in sncli a manner that the print 
cannot be seen on account of the darkness uithin, but it may be touched with 
the hand through a hole made on purpose. The believers, after having touched 
the print, proceed to sanctify themselves hy i3.assing the hand over the face 
and beard.’ {Ti-avrh of Alt Bey, vd. ii. p. 220.) 

‘ According to Tlicophanes, Omar, clad in unclean garments of camel hair, 
demanded of Sophrouius to be .shewn over the Temple of Solomon, and was 
with difficulty cunstralncd to change them by the protestations of the Patriureh, 
who wept over tlic threatened ‘ alMjmiiiatiou of dcsohitioii.’ But the general 
tenor of Chri.stian tradition (whatever ita worth may ho) is, as in the text, 
altogether favourable to Omar's courtesy and condescension. Sophi-onius, we 
are told, showed him the stony pillow of Jacob. It was covered with soil and 
sweepings. Whereupon Omar, with his own hands, assisted hy his people, set 
to work to clear the spot, and the rock {Sdkhra) having been laid bare, the 
foundation of the Great Mosque was built upon it. 

The most unlikely part of these traditions is that which supposes that 
Omar would have ever thought of praying in a chui'ch adorned by piotiires, 
crosses, &c., though of course it is possible that he may have made the ixcuso 
given in the text out of courtesy and politeness. 
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Whatever truth there may he in these traditions, Omar 
did not prolong his visit to Jerusalem or its environs. 
Having settled the matter for which he came, he proceeded 
to divide Palestine into two proi'inces; one of which he 
assigned to the government of Jerusalem, and the other to 
that of Eamleh. He then retm-ned by the way that he 
came to Medina.' 

Thus was Syria, from the farthest north to the border of 
Egypt, within the space of three years, lost to Christendom. 
One reflects with wonder at the feeble resistance ofl’ered by 
the Byzantine j)ower, both military and naval, and by its 
many strongholds of antiquity and renown, to this sudden 
inroad. The aflSnities of the Syrian Bedouins to the 
Arabian nation facilitated no doubt the conquest. There 
was also an element of weakness in the settled population ; 
for luxurious living had demoralised the effeminate race 
and rendered it unable to resist the onset of the wild and 
fanatic invaders. Still worse, they had no heart to fight. 
What patriotic vigour might have still survived, was lost in 
religious strife. Sects rejoiced each in the humiliation of the 
other; and, as is usual in such controversies, the finer the dis- 
tinction, the more inveterate the hatred thereby engendered. 
Loyalty was thus smothered by bitter jealousies, and there 
are not wanting instances even of active assistance rendered 
to the enemy.- There may have been among some, even a 

* It is of this journey the tale is told that in the miJst of one of his dis- 
courses Omar was interrupted hy an ecclesiastic. The CaliplT quoted from the 
Cortin the pnssage — Whom the. LordrindraiJclli,for him there in noffnidc (Surji iv. 
90, 142 ; svii. 99 ; and xviii. G), whereupon tho Christian cried out : Kai/ ! God 
misleadeth no one. Omar threatened that he would behead the Christian if he 
continued his interruption, and so the Christian held his peace. The story is 
told both in the Eomance of Wdekidy, and in the Fatooh al Shdiii ; and though 
wanting in authority, gives truly the pymlar impression of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination as taught in the Cor&n. (See The Cordn: its Composition and Teach- 
ing, Christian Knowledge Society, p. S6.) 

‘ The monks of the * Convent of Khftlid,’ near Damascus, received a per- 
manent remission of their land tax as a reward for tho treacherous aid 
rendered by them at the siege of that city. A similar concession was enjoyed 
by the Samaritans, who hated both Jews and Christians equally, and aided 
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sense of relief in the equal though contemptuous licence 
given, hy the toleration or haughty indifference of the con- 
querors, to all alike. But there was a still deeper cause, 
and that was the growing decrepitude of the Eoman empire. 
No vigour remained to drive hack the shock of barbarian 
invaders. And while northern hordes could by degrees 
amalgamate with the nations which they overran, the exclu- 
sive faith and the intolerant teaching of Islam kept the 
Arabs a race distinct and dominant. 

The concpierors did not spread themselves abroad in 
Syria, as in Chaldoea. They founded no such Arabian towns 
and military settlements as Bussorah and Kufa. The country 
and climate were less congenial, and the beautiful scenery 
of the land of brooks of water and depths springing out of 
valleys and hills, the land of vines and fig-trees and pome- 
granates, the land of oil-olive and honey, offered fewer attrac- 
tions to the Arabian races than the heated sandy plains of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, with their desert garb of tamarisk and 
gi'oves of the familiar date. They came to Syria as con- 
querors ; and, as conquerors, they settled largely, particularly 
the southern tribes, in Damascus, Hims, and other centres of 
administration. But the body of the native Syrians re- 
mained after the conquest substantially the same as before ; 
and through long centuries of degradation they clung, as to 
some extent they still cling, to their ancestral faith. 

We read in later days of the Ordinance of Omar, to regu- 
late the conditions of Christian communities throughout 
Islam. But it would he a libel on that tolerant Euler to credit 
him with the gi'eater j)art of these observances. It is true 
that the stamp of inferiority — according to the Divine injunc- 
tion, F'ight against the 'people of the Book, Jews and Chris- 


the Arabs as guides and spies ; but Uie fruits of tbeir treachery were resumed 
by Yczld. 

Omar made an assignment from the tithes to a colony of Christian lepers 
near Jubia ; but it seems to have been a purely charitable grant. 
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tians, until they pay tribute with their hands ami are hum- 
bled ' — was branded upon them from the first ; but the worst 
disabilities of that intolerant Ordinance were not imj)osed 
till a later period. Introduced bj degrees, these gindnally be- 
came, through practice and precedent, the law of the land. At 
the first the exactions of the conquerors, besides the universal 
tribute, were limited to the demand of a yearly supply of oil- 
olive and other food, and the obligation to entertain Moslem 
travellers on their journey for three days at a time. But 
when the Calijihate was established at Damascus, its pomp 
and pride could no longer brook the semblance even of 
social equality, and hence the badge of an inferior race must 
be shown at everj' stej). The dress of both sexes and of their 
slaves must be distinguished by broad stripes of yellow. 
They were forbidden to appear on horseback ; and if they rode 
on mule or ass, their stirrups must be of wood, and the saddle 
known by knobs of the same material. Their graves must 
be level with the ground, and the mark of the devil placed 
on the lintel of their doors. Their children must be taught 
by Moslem masters; and the race, however able or well quali- 
fied, was proscribed from aspiring to any office of high emo- 
lument or trust. Besides the existing churches spared at 
the conquest, no new building must be erected for the pur- 
poses of worship ; free entry into all theu’ holy places must be 
allowed at the pleasure of the Moslem ; no cross must remain 
in view outside, nor any church bells rung. They must re- 
firain from processions in the street at Easter and other solemn 
seasons; and in short from anything, whether by outward sym- 
bol, word, or deed, in rivalry or derogation of the royal faith. 
Such was the so-called Code of Omar. ^ Enforced with less or 
greater stringency in different lands and under different 

' Sura ix. 30. 

® In some treaties given by Beludzori and otliers, ns concluded nt the first 
conquest, some of these disabilities aro mentioned ; but I doubt their genuine- 
ness. Though the law was such, the practice varied greatly . Under intolerant 
Caliphs, such as the orthodox Abbassides, the poor Christians were always 
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dynasties, it was, and still remains, the law of Islam. One 
must admire the rare tenacity of the subject faith, which, 
with but scanty light and hope, held its gi’ound through 
weary ages of insult and depression, and still survives to 
see, as we now may hope, the dawning of a brighter day. 

I have spoken of the loss of Syria as the dismemberment 
of a limb from the Byzantine empire. In one respect it was 
something more. For their own safety, the Romans dis- 
mantled a broad belt of country on the borders of the now 
barbarian Sj'ria. The towns and fortresses were razed, and 
the inhabitants withdrawn. And so the neutral zone became 
a barrier against travel to and fro. For all ordinary com- 
munication, whether social, religious, or commercial, the road 
was closed. The East was severed from the West. 

‘ The abomination of desolation ’ wept over by Sophronius 
stood in the Holy Place. The cradle of Christianity, Zion 
the joy of the whole earth, was trodden under foot, and 
utterly cut off from the sight of its votaries. And all is told 
by the Byzantine writers in a few short lines. The pen of 
the Christian annalist might well refuse to write the story 
of cowardice and shame. 

liable to haye a fresh order issued to demolish all but their ancient churches, 
close the Cliristian schools, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

RISING IN NORTHERN SYRIA. 

A.H. XVn. A.D. 638. 

In tke sixth year of Omar’s Caliphate, a desperate effort was 
made by the Byzantine power, and at one moment not with- 
out some prospect of success, to shake off the Moslem yoke 
. and recover possession of Northern Syria. 

The movement is attributed by tradition to an appeal from 
the Christian tribes of Mesopotamia, which when the Roman 
army retired into Asia Minor, besought the Emperor to save 
them from falling under his adver-saiy’s sway. Although 
the Moslem frontier on the side of Cilicia was tolerably 
secure, yet the seaboard to the west, and the desert border 
on the east of Sj'ria, were both vulnerable. jMost of the 
strongholds of Mesopotamia, it is true, had already fallen 
into the hands of Sad ; * but the wandering Bedouins were not 
controlled by these, and with few exceptions the numerous 
Christian tribes still looked for support to the Persian or the 
Roman emphes. The maritime power of the Romans was 
yet untouched. Ctesarea w'ith its naval supports remained 
proof against landward attack; and the whole sea coast was 
kept unsettled by the hope, or by the fear, that the Roman 
fleet might at any time apjiear. The Emperor now promised 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia that he would second their efforts 
by way of the sea. An expedition was accordingly directed 

' Accoiding to Caussin do Perceval, the etrongliolds along the Tigris, as 
well as the Euphrates — TekrJt, Hit, &c. — were only now reduced hy the 
Arabs ; but, according to the best traditions, tliesc towns fell into the hands of 
the Moslems, shortly after the battle of CAdesiyfi. 
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from the port of Alexandria upon Antioch ; while the Bedouins 
gathered in great hordo.s around Hims. Thus seriously threat- 
ened, Abu Obeida called in Khalid from Kinnisrin, and every 
garrison that could be sjrared from the south. But the enenry 
was still too strong to be dispersed by the force at his disjjosal, 
aird so he seirt arr m-gent summorrs for assistarree to Medina. 
Thereuporr Omar ordered Sad. to despatch a strorrg eolnrun 
from Kufa under Cacaa for the relief of Hims without a 
day’s delay ; and likewise to effect a diver.sion by sending 
other columns agairrst Eickka, Roha, Nisibrn, and such like 
strongholds in Upper Mesojrotarnia. Meanwhile the Rorrrans 
landed from their .shijrs. Antioch threw open her gates to 
them ; and Kiiruisrin, Aleppo, and all the chief towrrs in 
the north, were in frrll revolt. Abu Obeida called a council 
of war ; KluHid was for giving battle, but he was aloue hr 
that view. Abu Obeida, feehng too weak to co^re with the now 
conrbined forces of the Bedouins and Romans, retired within 
the walls of Hims, and, hemmed in by euemies, awaited the 
succour now advancing ff-om Kufa. So grave did Ornar hiur- 
self regard the crisis that, quitting Medina for the second 
time, he jourrreyed to Jabia, interrding to march in person 
with the reinforcements northwards. But while on the 
journey, a change had already come over the scene. The 
vigorous rnoverirents in Mesopotamia so alarmed the Bedouins 
for the safety of their homes irr the desert, that they began to 
forsake the Eoinair cause. Seeing now his opportunity, Abu 
Obeida issued from the forti-ess, and after a severe engage- 
ment routed the enemy, who fled in such confusion that, even 
before the arrival of Cacfia, they were totally dispersed. 
Omar returned from Jabia to Medina, He was delighted 
at the result ; and he specially commended the alacrity of the 
Kufa column : — ‘ The Lord reward them,’ he wrote to Sdd, 
‘ for their ready gathering and their speedy inarch to the suc- 
cour of their beleaguered brethren.’ * 

‘ The story of this inroad and widespread rising is told by tradition with 
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It was the last effort of Constantinople to espel the 
invader from Syria, and the yoke plainly now was not to 
be shaken off. The expeditions undertaken for diverting 
the nomad insurgents had also the effect of reducing Meso- 
potamia to its uttermost limits. But not content with this, 
the infant faith, becoming conscious of its giant strength, 
began to stretch itself towards the north. The successes 
in Mesoj)otaniia were followed up by a campaign in Asia 
Minor, under distinguished leaders ; and the name of 
lyadh, the general-in-chief, under whom even Khhlid did 
not disdain to serve, begins to figm’e in the brief Byzantine 
record.' Nisibin,- Amida, Harran, Eoha, and all the strong 
places lying along the northern frontier were taken or 
recaptured, and even Armenia Avas overrun.® 

Most of the Bedouin tribes in Mesopotamia embraced 
Islam. There were exceptions, and the story of the Beni 
lyhdh is singular. They migrated to the north and found an 
asylum in Eoman territory. But Omar, nettled at their dis- 
apjiearaiice, and fearing lest they should remain a thorn in 
his side, demanded their extradition from the Byzantine 
Court, ou pain of the expulsion of all the Christian tribes 
living under his protection. And the Emperor, unwilling to 
expose these to ill-treatment, complied with the demand.'* 

the extremest brevity ; hut it is very evident that the position of Ahn Ohoida 
must, for some little time, have been very critical. Leboau conjectures th.it 
the naval attack was led from Egypt by Coustantine, the son of Beraclius ; 
and M. Caussin do Perceval thinks that this is probable (vol. iii. p- 

■ It seems almost certain that Khalid did so serve, though there are other 
traditions to the effect that lie never served under any otlier general than Abu 
Obeida. lie may have led an independent expedition. 

■- Now Dial' Belt!'. 

* Byzantine historians tell us that the Roman governor of Bdessa (Roha) 
concluded a treaty with ly&dh, hy which he bound himself to pay 100,000 
pieces of gold, as hlaek-mail, with the view of preserving his province from 
Saracen inroad, hut that Heraclius disowned the humiliating condition, and 
deposed the governor. There is no hint of this in our Arnhiau authorities. 

* Four thousand of the Beni Ijftdh were sent back in a body to Meso- 
potamia from Asia Minor, and resumed their allegiance to the Caliph, though 
continuing to profess the Christian faith. The remainder dispersed on the 
borders of the two kingdoms. 
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Equally remarkable is the tale of the Beni Taghlib. They 
tendered their submission to Welid ibn Ocba, who, solicitous 
for the adhesion to Islam of this great and famous race, 
pressed them with some ligour to abjure their ancient 
faith. Omar was much displeased at this, — ‘ Leave them,’ he 
wrote, ‘ in the profession of the Gospel. It is only within the 
bounds of the Peninsula, where are the Holy Places, that no 
polytheist tribe is permitted to remain.’ Welid was removed 
from his command ; and it was enjoined on his successor to 
stipulate only that the usual tribute should be paid, that no 
member of the tribe should be hindered from embracing 
Islam, and that the children should not be educated in 
the Christian faith. The tribe, deeming in its pride the pay- 
ment of ‘ tribute ’ (Jazia) an indignity, sent a deputation to 
the Caliph ; — They were mlling, they said, to pay the tax if 
only it were levied under the same name as that talcen from 
the Moslems. Omar evinced his liberality by allowing the 
concession ; and so the Beni Taghlib enjoyed the singular 
privilege of being assessed as Christians at a ‘ double Tithe,’ 
instead of paying Jazia, the obnoxious badge of subjugation.* 

The last place to hold out in Syria was Caesarea. It fell 
at last in the fifth year of Omar’s Caliphate. Amru had sat 
long before it. But, being open to the sea, and the battle- 
ments landward strong and w-ell manned, it resisted all his 
efforts ; and although Yezid sent his brother jMunvia with 
reinforcements from Damascus, the siege was prolonged for 
several years. Sallies persistently made by the garrison, 
were driven back with equal constancy. In the end, as we 

'■ That is, their tax was called t'lshr (‘ tenth ’), the tithe paid by the believer, 
instead of jazia. It may he doubted whether the intolerant condition, forbid- 
ding the education of the children in Christian doctrine, was meant othenrise 
than as a nominal indication of the supremacy of Islam. It certainly was not 
enforced (if at all) with any rigour, for we read of this great tribe continuing 
in the profession of Christianity under the Omeyyad, and even under the 
Alibasside, dynasties. And in still later times they had their bishops at 
Ana, on the Euphrates. (See Caussin de Perceval, v. iii. p. 324.) 

Wo now part with that invaluable author, whose history closes with this 
narrative. 
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are told, by the treachery of a Jew, a weak point was dis- 
covered in the defences. The city was cairied by storm, 
with prodigious carnage of the wretched inhabitants. Four 
thousand prisoners, of either sex, were despatched as part of 
the prey to Medina, and there distributed in slavery.* 

Khalid had again the misfortune to incrn" the displeasure Eh&Iid 
of Omar. He came back from the campaign of lyadh greatly trSfri' 
enriched with the spoils of war. In expectation of his 
bounty, many of his old friends from Irac flocked to him on 
his retm-n to his government at Kinnisrin ; and amongst 
these was Ashdth, chief of the Beni Kinda, to whom he gave 
the princely largess of one thousand pieces of gold. Again, 
at Amida in the east, Khalid had indulged in the luxury of 
a bath mingled with wine, the odour whereof as he came 
forth still clung about him. On both charges he was now 
airaigned. About the second, there could be no question ; 
the use of wine, even externally, was a forbidden thing, and 
Khalid forswore the indulgence in it even thus. The other 
offence was graver in the Calqoh’s eyes. Either the gift was 
booty of the army ; or, if Khalid’s own to give away, he was 
guilty, even on that supposition, of culpable extravagance. 
Whichever was the case, he deserved to be deposed from 
his command. In such terms a rescript was addressed to Abu 
Obeida, and sent by the hands of a courier charged to see that 
the command was fully carried out. Khalid was to be accused 

* NoLliiiig illustriitus the ragueness of Iho Syrian narrative so forcibly as 
the uncertiiiiity of the year in wliidi Oesarea lull. Byzantine historians 
ni.Tko the siego last seven yours, and place the fall in the year a.ii. 19, 
that is, A.i). 040. Various traditions place it in every year hetwoen A.ii. 

14 and A.II. 20, and represent the siege as having lasted, some three, some four, 
fiome seven years. 

A Jow is said to have betrayed the toira by discovering to the Arabs an 
undefended aqueduct, through which they effected an entrance. The popula- 
tion was mixed j 70,000, we are told, wore Greeks, fed (murtasac) from the 
public stores ; 30,000 Samaritans ; and 200,000 (?) Jews. It was a sad fate 
that of the captives. It is mentioned incidentally that two were made over to 
the daughters of As4d ibn Zur4ra, one of the twelve loaders, in place of two 
from Ain Tamar, wlio had died in their service. Multitudes of Greeks — men 
and women — ^must have pined miserably in a strange land and in hopeless 
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publicly ; liis helmet ’ taken off ; his hands bound with hi.s 
head-kerchief; and so arraigned he was to declare the truth. 

With Abu Obeida this was an ungracious task ; for to ihe 
now degraded warrior he was beholden for all his victories 
in Syria. But the Caliph’s word was law. And so he 
summoned Khfilid from his seat of government, proclaimed 
an as.-;embly in the great 3Iosque of Hims, and, standing in 
the pulpit, placed Khalid in the midst. Then the courier 
put liis master’s question — From whence the money given 
to Ashath came ? Khalid, confounded at the unexpected 
charge, made no reply. Pressed by his friends, still he re- 
mained silent. Abu Obeida stood himself embarrassed, 
and a painful pause ensued. At last Bilal, privileged as 
the Muedzzin of the Prophet, stepped forth, and with sten- 
torian voice cried, ‘ Tims and thus hath the Commander of 
the Faith fid said, and it is incumbent on us to obey ; ’ so 
saying, he unwound the kerchief from the head of Khtilid, 
bound his hands therewith, and took off his helmet. The great 
warrior, to whom Islam owed its conquests, stood ns a felon 
before the congregation. Bilal repeated the question, and 
Khalid at length replied, ‘ The money was my own.’ At 
once Biird unbound his hands, and, replacing the helmet on 
his head, wound the kerchief around it as before, and said, 
‘ We honom- thee still, even as we did honour thee before, 
one of our chiefest captains.’ But Abu Obeida was silent ; 
and Khfdid, stunned by the disgrace, stood speechless and 
bewildered. Abu Obeida had not the heart to tell him 
of his dexrosition ; but, without sending him back to his 
seat of government, spoke kindly to him as to one who 
still had his confidence. Omar understood the delicacy of 

^j'vitudc. And amongst these there mxist have been many women of gentle 
birt!j forced into menial office, or if young and fair to look upon, reserred for 
a ffito — liable, when their masters were tired of them, to bo sold into 

otlitiP lijiifly* No wonder that Al Kindy, in his Apology, inveighs, with 
scathing against the slavoiy practised in these Moslem crusades. 

* helmet, worn by the captains of the Syrian army. 
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ATdu Obeicla’s position, and himself summoned Khalid to 
Medina. Prompt to obey, though sore at heart, Khalid 
first returned to Kinnisrin ; and both there and at Ilims, 
bidding adieu to his friends and to the people, he com- 
plained openly and bitterly of the ingratitude of a prince 
who scrupled not to use him in his times of difficulty, but 
cast him aside when, through his aid, he had reached the 
summit of his power. Arrived at Medina, he reproached 
the Caliph : ‘ I swear that thou hast treated dcspitefully a 
faithful servant to whom thou owest much ; and I appeal 
from thee to the whole body of the Faithful.’ ‘Whence 
came that money ? ’ was Omar’s only answer. The question 
was repeated day by day ; till at last, galled by the charge 
of unfaithfulness, Khalid made answer thus : ‘ I have 
nought but the spoil which the Lord hath given me in the 
days of Abu Bekr, as well as in thine mvn. Whatever thou 
findest over 60,000 pieces, hath been gained in thy Ca- 
liphate ; take it if thou wilt.’ So his effects were valued, 
and the estimate reaching 80,000, Omar confiscated the 
difference. But he still affected to hold the great general in 
honour and regard. Accordingly, he sent a rescript to the 
vai'ious provinces, announcing that he had deposed Khalid, 
not because of any tyranny or fraud, but because he deemed 
it needful to remove a stumbling-block out of the way of the 
people, who were tempted to put thefr trust in an arm of 
flesh, instead of looking alone to the Giver of all victory. 

So closed the career of Khalid. The first beginning of 
Omar’s alienation was the affaii- of Malik ibn Kowefra, 
followed by acts of tyranny in Iruc, which grated on his 
sense of clemency and justice. But these acts had long 
since been condoned; and therefore his conduct now was 
ungenerous and unjust. He used the ‘ Sword of God ’ so 
long as he had need of it, and when by it victory was 
secured, he cast it ungratefully away. Khalid retired to 
Hims, and did not long survive. His manner of life when 
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in the full tide of prosperity may be gathered from the 
brief notice that in the Plague (of which mention will soon 
be made) forty of his sons were carried off. The remainder 
of the frimily took refuge, like many others, in the desert. 
Soon after, in the eighth year of Omar’s Caliphate, the great 
general died. In his last illness he kept showing the scars 
which thickly covered his body all over — marks of his- 
bravery and unflinching prowess. ‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ I 
die even as a coward dieth, or as the camel breatheth its last 
breath.’ His end illustrates forcibly the instability of this 
world’s fame and glory. The hero who had borne Islam 
aloft to the crest of victory and conquest, ended his days in 
penury and neglect.' 


• Khilid is no great favourite of Abbnssido tradition. He belonged to a 
branch distant from that of the Prophet, which attached itself to the 
Omevyad.?, of whom, in the struggle with Aly, Abdallah son of KhUid was a 
staunch adherent. 

The general outline of KhUlid’s ca.se is clear, though there i: variety in 
the details. According to some accounts, Omar returned to him all the pro- 
perty he had confiscated. Others say that, when pressed to do so, he said, 
‘Nay, that be far from me. I am but the agent of the Moslems, and am bound 
to administer their property fiiithfnlly. I will never give it buck.’ 

Tabari gives yet another account. Om.ar wrote to Abu Oboida commanding 
him to arraign Khalid ; but adding th.at if he would confess his guilt in the 
affair of Mdlik ibn Noweira, ho would pardon him and restore him to his 
Government. Khalid. repaired for counsel to his sister Fatima, thou with her 
husband in Syria. She dissuaded him from confessing ; for if he did so, it 
would only give Omar — who was determined on his ruin — a handle to depose 
him with disgrace. He bent down, and, kissing her forehead, said : ‘ It is the 
truth, my sister.’ So ho returned to Abu Obeida, and refused to make any 
confession. Thereupon Bilfll, as in the text, stripped off his kerchief, and so 
on, as in the text. At the conclusion of the trial Abu Obeida, by order of 
the Caliph, confiscated half of his property, even to his sandals — taking one 
and leaving the other. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

EXPULSION OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS FROM ARABIA. THE CIVIL 

LIST OF OMAR. SLAVES OF ARAB BLOOD MADE FREE. 

A.H. XIV., XV. A.D. 635, 636. 

I MUST now revert to one or two matters of domestic interest, 
which, not to break the story of external conquest, I have 
refrained from noticing before. 

Arabia, as the nursery of the legions destined to wage the 
wars of Islam, must be purged of strange religions. And 
accordingly, so soon as victoiy was secured in Syria and Irac, 
Omar proceeded to signalise his reign by an act of harshness, 
if not of questionable equity. 

In the centre of Arabia lies the province of Najran, 
inhabited from of old by a Christian people. Mahomet had 
concluded a treaty with their chiefs and bishops, by which 
the annual tribute of 2,000 suits of raiment secured them 
safety in the undisturbed profession of their ancestral faith. 
Throughout the rebellion they remained loyal to their 
engagements, and Abu Bekr renewed the treaty. Worthy 
descendants of a martyr race, they resisted the blandishments 
of Islam ; and as a penalty they must now quit their native 
soil, consecrated, in the persecution of Dzu Nowas, by the 
ashes of their forefathers.* They were ordered to depait and 
receive lands in exchange elsewhere. Some migrated to 
Syria ; but the greater part settled in the vicinity of Kufa, 
where the colony of Najrania long maintained the memory 

* For an account of the persecution and martyrdom, avenged by the in- 
vasion of the Abyssinian Negus, see Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. clxii. For 
the treaty of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 299 (second edition, p. 168). 
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of Mahometan intolerance. The rights, ho-wever, conferred 
upon them by the Prophet’s treaty, so far as their expatriation 
might admit, were respected by successive rulers; and their 
tribute, with decreasing numbers, lightened sensibly from 
time to time. After their removal, no long time elapsed 

and Je-n-s before the Jews of Kheibar, a rich vale two or three davs’ 

from . 

IClieibar. jouniey north of Medina, met a similar fate. Their claim 
was not so strong as the Christians’; for, conquered by 
hlahomet, they had been left on sufferance in possession 
of their fields at a rent of half the produce. In return for 
this partial right from which they now were ousted, they 
received a money payment, and then departed for Sjaia. 
Various pretexts are urged for the expatriation in either 
case. But behind them all we find the dogma — supposed 
dying behest of Mahomet — In Arabia there shall he but one 
relifjion. The recruiting field of Islam must be sacred 
ground.' 

' The expulsion of the Jews is ordinarily assigned to the tvontieth year of 
thellogira; that of tho Christians took pliice earlier. For the conquest of 
Klioiliiir, see Life of Mahomet, p. 39.5 ; and for the death-bed saying of the 
Prophet, ihkl. p. S03. That tho Peninsula .should be uholly and oxchisively 
Moslem was a sentiment .so closely connected uith the inspiration of Maliomet, 
when ho declared in the Coran that he was ‘ sent a prophet to tho Aral is,’ and 
so forth, that it might well have recurred in the feverish delusions of his last 
illnes.“. Put whether or no, tho utterance — whatever its purport — was evidently 
not taken at tlio time as an obligatory command. Had it been so, we may be 
sure that Abu Pekr would have made it his first concern to give effect to it, .and 
no otlier reason would have been required to justify the .act. As it is, ^arious 
reasons are assigned for tho expatriation of tho Christians. First, we are told 
that they took usury greedily ; next, that they fell to variance among them- 
selves, .and aehed to he removed; lastly, that they wore growing so strong that 
Omar became afraid of them. As regards the .Tows, we are told that they were 
gui!t3' of murder, and also that they attacked tho Caliph’s son. 

The governors of the districts to which they emigrated had it in chai^ge to 
treat them fairly. The Christians received special consideration, and the tale 
of raiment (which the heads of the community collected by yearly circuits 
among their people in IrAc and Syria) was reduced by successive Caliphs as 
the numbers of the tribe diminished by conversion to Islam or other cause. 

Fadak, a dopondeney of Kheibar, was long a source of discontent to tho de- 
scendants of Fatima, who, .as we have seen, claimed it for her patrimonj'; 
but Abu Bekr reserved it for the poor and tho kinsmen of the Prophet (Beni 
Uashim). Certain of the Omoyyad Caliphs took possession uf it as their private 
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The Arabian nation was the champion of Islam ; and to 
fight its battles every Arab was jealously reserved. He 
must be the soldier, and nothing else. He might not settle 
down in any conquered province as cultivator of the soil ; 
and for merchandise or other labom:, a busy warlike life 
offered but little leisure. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered lands, and captive 
nations served them. Of the booty taken in war, four parts 
were distributed to thearmy in the field; the fifth was reserved 
for the State ; and even that, after discharging public obliga- 
tions, was shared among the Arabian people. In the reign of 
Abu Bekr this was a simple matter. But in the Caliphate of 
Omar the sjioil of Sjrria and of Persia began in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, where it was 
distributed almost as soon as received. What was easy in 
small beginnings, by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task. And there began, also, to arise 
new sources of revenue in the land assessment and the poll 
tax of subject countries, which, after defraying civil and mili- 
tary charges, had to be accounted for to the Central Govern- 
ment ; — the surplus being, like the royal Fifth, the patrimony 
of the Arab nation. 

At length, in the second or third year of his Caliphate, 
Omar determined that the distribution should be regulated 
on a fixed and systematic scale. The income of the Com- 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore, amongst the 
Faithful as their heritage, but upon a rule of precedence 
befitting the military and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
For this end thi-ee points only were considered ; priority of 
conversion, affinity to the Prophet, and military service. 
The widows of hlahomet, ‘ Mothers of the Faithful,’ took the 
precedence with an annual allowance of 10,000 pieces each ; 

property. It repeatedly released to tlic claimants as an act of justice or 
of piety (notably by Omar II., the pietist of the Dynasty) ; but it was always 
soon resumed again. 
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and all his kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 
provided ford The famous Three Hundred of Bedr had 5,000 
each ; presence at Hodeibia and the Pledge of the Tree ^ gave 
a claim to 4,000,- such as took part in quelling the Eebellion 
had 3,000 ; and those engaged in the great battles of Syria 
and Irae, as well as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000 ; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cadesiya and the 
Yerinfd^, 1,000. Warriors of distinction received an extra 
grant of 500. And so they graduated downwards to 200 pieces 
for the latest levies. Nor were the households forgotten. 
Women had, as a rule, one-tenth of a man’s share. Wives, 
widows, and children had each their j)roper stipend; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as born, had the title to be 
entered with a minimum allowance of ten pieces, rising with 
advancing age to its prop»er pdace. E\-en Arab slaves (so long as 
any of that race remained) had, strange to say, their pjortion. 

Thus every soul was rated at its worth. But the pn-ivilege 
was confined most strictly to those of Arab blood. A Few 
exceptions, indeed, were made of distinguished Persian 
chiefs ; but the mention of them only proves the stringency 
of the general rule.® The whole nation, every man, woman, 
and child of the militiint Arab race, was subsidised. In 
theory, the rights of all bcliever.s were the same. ‘ Ye are 
one brotherhood,’ said Mahomet at the Farewell pnlgrimage ; 

* Fot examplts the grandsons of the Prophet got i3,000 pieces each, like 
tliG rsiL'ii of Jlctlz*. As to AW/iis, iniclc, tome .•‘Hy lio was rated at 5,000 
pieces, others 7-000, and some agjiin as high as 12,000 or even 24.000; hut 
these last figures arc evidently apanderiugcf tradition to glorify Abhas and exalt 
the Aid jas.side dynasty under courtly iiiflucncc. Abbas was of cotirse respected 
in the time of Omar as the Prophet’s uncle ; but he never took any leading 
partatthe Caliph’s court; andindeedhis antecedents, during the life of Mahomet, 
were not much to his credit. Seo Life of Mahomett p. 417. Ayesha was allotted 
2,000 pieces extra ‘for the love the Projihet bare to her;’ but according to 
some, she declined to take it. The slave-concubines (Safia and Juweiri.i) 
were at first rated at 6,000, but at the solicitation of the other widows they 
were placed on an equality "with them. 

- For lhe.«c sei- i^jid. pp. 308, 371, chap. xix. 

* Thus certain of tho Plhcdne, or Persian Tjilookrlars, who threw in their 

lot wiLu ihe inv.i lirg anuy, had a high rank, wiili the title to 1,000 pieces, con- 
ferred upon them. " 
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and as he sjiake he placed two fingers of one hand upon his 
other hand, to enforce the absolute equality.' But in point of 
fact, the equality was limited to the Arab nation. The right 
of any brother of alien race was a dole of food sufficient 
for subsistence, and no more.- 

A great nation dividing thus amongst them their whole Principle 
revenues, spoil, and conquests, first on the principle of equal by°Otor 
brotherhood, and next on that of martial merit and spiritual 
distinction, is a spectacle probably without parallel in the jealousies, 
world. The rule itself was well conceived. In no other 
way would it have been pos.sible to reconcile the jealous 
susceptibilities of tribal riv.'dry.* Safwan, Soheil, and other 
great chiefs of the Coreish, who fell into a lower class because 
they had not joined the Prophet till after the capture of 
Mecca, refused at first any alloivance but the highest: 

‘We know of none nobler than ourselves,’ they said; ‘and 
less than any other we ivill not take.’ ‘ Not so,’ answered 
Omar ; ‘ I give it by priority of faith, and not for noble birth.’ 

‘ It is well,’ they replied ; and no reason but this, unanswer- 
able because already axiomatic amongthe Moslems, would have 
satisfied them. Apart from tribal jealousy, there were two other 
sources of d.anger: first, the rivalry between the Bedouin tribes, 
on the one hand, and the ‘ Companions,’ or men of Mecca and 
Medina, on the other; and, second, between the Beni Hashim 
(the Prophet’s family), the Omeyyads, and the Coreish at 
large ; — jealousies which by-and-by developed into large pro- 
portions, and threatened the very existence of the Caliphate ; 
but which, held in check by the strong arm of Omar, were 

■ See I/ife of Mahomet, p. 486. 

‘ The dole was fixed, after a trial of what was sufficient as a monthly 
ration, for the support of sixty poor persons. Two jaribs of grain, accordingly, 
was the portion appointed, as a minimum, to which every indigent believer of 
whatever race was entitled, 

’ The jealous susceptibilities of the rival tribes were continually breaking 
forth; as for example, in the election of a Aluedzzin in pbace of the one 
killed at Cidesiya to proclaim the times of prayer to the army, on which a free 
fight arose that nearly ended in blooilihod. 
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now for a time avoided by assuming a spiritual test as the 
main ground of precedence. 

The Arabian aristocracy thus created was recognised hy 
the whole Moslem world. The rank and stipend now assigned 
descended in the direct line of birth. Even rewards given 
for special gallantry in the field were heritable.* By making 
thus the revenues of Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their employment 
perpetuated as the standing army of the Caliphate. The 
ennobled nation, pampered by indulgence, factious and tur- 
bulent when idle, were indeed too often a serious element of 
sedition and intrigue. But they were nevertheless the back- 
bone of Islam, the secret of its conquests, and the stay of 
the Caliphate. The crowded harems multiplied the race 
with marvellous rapidity ; and the progeny wei'e, by Omar’s 
organi.sation, kept sedulously distinct, so as never to mingle 
with the conquered races. "Wherever they went they foimed 
a class distinct and dominant — the nobles and rulers of the 
land. The subject peoples, even if they embraced Islam, 
were of a lower caste; and as clients of some Arab chief or 
tribe, courted their patronage and j)rotection. Thus the 
fighting nation was set apart for the sacred task of subju- 
gating nations and of propagating Islam ; and even after the 
new-born zeal of the Faith had to some extent evaporated, the 
martial fire of the Arabs as a whole and undivided people was, 
owing mainly to Omar’s foresight, kept alive in full activity 
for two centuries and a half. The nation was, and continued, 
an army mobilised; the cantonment, not the city, their home ; 
their business, war and the camp ; — a people whose hered' tary 
calling it was to be ready to march on warlike expeditions at 
a moment’s notice. 

To carry out this vast design, a Register had to be drawn 
and kept uj) of every man, woman, and child, entitled to a 
stipend from the State — in other words, of the wholo Irab 
' BelAdzoxi, p. 458. 
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race employedin the interests of Islam. This was easy enough 
for the higher grades, hut a herculean task for the hundreds 
of thousands of ordinary fighting men and their families who 
kept streaming forth from the Peninsula ; and who, by the ex- 
travagant indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying rapidly. 
But the task was simplified by the strictly tribal comj)Osition 
and disposition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or branch of a 
tribe, fought together; and the several coi-ps and brigades being 
thus territorially arranged in clans, the Eegister assumed the 
same form. Every soul was entered under the stock and 
tribe and clan whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
haustive classification we owe in great measure the elaborate 
genealogies and tribal traditions of Arabia before Islam. ‘ 
The Eegister itself, as well as the office for its mainten- 
ance and for pensionary account, was called the DeivIn or 
Department of the Excheq^uer. The State had by this time, 
as we have seen, an income swollen by the tribute of con- 
quered cities, the poll-tax of subjugated people.s, the land 
and other regular assessments, the spoil of war, and the tithes. 
The first charge was for the revenue and civil administration ; 
the next for military requirements, which began soon to 
assume a sustained and permanent form ; the surplus re- 
mained (as has been now set forth) for pensionary and 
eleemosynary distribution. The whole revenues of Islam 
were thus expended as soon, almost, as received ; and Omar 
took a special pride in seeing the treasury, in accord with 
this principle, emptied to the last dirhem.* The accounts of 
the various provinces were at the first kept by natives of the 

* Omar gave out that if the revenues sufSeiently increased, he intended to 
advance the stipend of every man in the upper grades to 4,000 dirhems. It 
is said also that he contemplated the issue of a sumptuary ordinance both 
for Syria and Irlc, by which 1,000 dirhems were to be considered the allow- 
ance for the support of the stipendiary's family, 1,000 for his personal ex- 
penses, 1,000 for house and furnishings, and the remainder for hospitablo 
entertainment; but that he died before ho could issue the order. The object 
of such a rule, and the practicability of gi^dng effect to it, are however 
doubtful. 
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country in the character to which they were accustomed — 
in Syria by Greeks, and in iinc by Persians. At Kufa the 
use of Pehlevi was maintained till the time of Hajjaj, when, an 
Arab assistant having learned the art from the chief treasurer, 
the Arabic system of record and notation was introduced. 

We are not told the numerical result of the Dewan of 
Omar, but the population of Kufa and Eussora may gi\ e us 
a standard to judge of the vast exodus in progress from 
Arabia, and the rapid strides by which the crowded harems 
multiplied the race. Arab ladies, as a rule, married only 
Arab husbands; but the other sex, besides unlimited in- 
dulgence in servile concubinage, were free to contract 
marriage with the women of conquered lands, whether 
converts or ‘ people of the Eook ; ’ for marriage is lawful 
between u Jloslem and females of the Jewish and Christian 
faith. And although the wives of Arab blood took pre- 
cedence in virtue of rank and birth, the children also of 
every Arab father, whether the mother were slave or free, 
Moslem, Jew, or Cluristian, were equal in legitimacy. And 
so the nation multiplied. Looking to these considerations 
aud to the new drain upon Arabia to meet the conquests 
in Egypt and Persia (of which anon), we shall not greatly 
err if we assume that before Omar’s death the number of 
Arabs beyond the limits of Arabia proper, reached to Half a 
million, and eventually doubled, perhaps quadrupled. 

Civil administration followed in the wake of conquest. 
In ChaldiCri, the great network of canals was early taken in 
hand. The long-neglected embankments of the Euphrates 
wei e placed under charge of a special officer, and those of 
the Tigris under another. Syria and Irac were measm’ed 
field by field ; and the assessment of the lands, both crown 
and provincial, established on a uniform system. In Irac, 
the agency of the Diheans, or great landholders, was taken 
adviuitiige of, as under the Sassanide dynasty, to aid in the 
police and revenue administration. 
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In addition to the armies in the field, Omar arranged 
that a reserve of cavalry should be maintained at the head- 
quarters of the several provinces, in 2 >i’oportion to their 
resources, ready to he called out upon emergency. The 
corps at Kufa numbered 4,000 lances, and there were eight 
such centres. Eeserves for forage were also everywhere set 
a^iart ; and the cost of these measures formed a first charge 
upon provincial revenue. 

The various Suras and fragments of the Coran had by 
this time been com jiiled into a single volume. The ‘ collecting ’ 
of these was begun in the reign of Abu Bekr, at the sugges- 
tion of Omar, who was alarmed at the loss of so many of those, 
who had the Eevelation by heart, in the battle of Yemama. 
‘ I fear,’ he said to Abu Bekr, ‘ that slaughter may again wax 
hot amongst the Eeciters of the Coran in other fields of 
battle, and that much may be lost of the divine text ; now, 
therefore, give orders speedily for its collection.’ The com- 
mission was given to Zeid ibu Thfdiit, who, as the Prophet’s 
amanuensis, had written down much of the revelation from 
the Prophet’s lips. At first he scrajiled to do what Mahomet 
himself had left undone. At last he accepted the task ; and 
seeking out the Smas and scattered fragments and verses from 
every quarter, ‘ gathered them together from date leaves, 
shreds of leather and parchment, shoulder blades, tablets of 
white stone, and the breasts of men.’ By the labours of 
Zeid, these confused materials were reduced to the compara- 
tive order and sequence in which we now* find them ; but in 
its obscurity and incoherence, the collection still bears traces 
in almost every page of the haphazard way in which the 
pieces, thus rudely dovetailed, were compiled. The original 
copy was committed to the custody of Haphsa, Omar’s 
daughter, one of the Prophet’s widows ; and during Omar’s 
Caliphate this exemplar continued to be the standard and 
authoritative text of the Coran.* 

’ See Life of Mahomet, p. 55S ; and The Coran : its Composition and 
Teaching, Society for Fiomoting Christian Knowledge. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

FAMINE AND PLAGUE. 

A.H. XVm. A.D. 639. 

The fifth year of Omar’s Caliphate was darkened by the 
double calamity of pestilence and famine. It is called ‘ The 
Year of Ashes for the dry air of the Hejaz was so charged 
with the unslaked dust of the parched and sandy soil as to 
obscure the light by a tliick and sultry haze.* 

In the northern half of the Peninsula the drought was 
so severe that all natm-e languished. Wild and timid crea- 
tures of the desert, tamed by want, came seeldng food at the 
hand of man. Flocks and herds died of starvation, or were 
so attenuated as to become unfit for human food. Markets 
were empty and deserted. The people suffered extremities 
like those of a garrison long besieged. Crowds of Bedouins, 
driven by hunger, flocked to Medina and aggravated the 
distress. Omar, with characteristic self-denial, refused any 
indulgence which could not be shared with those around 
him. He took an oath that he would taste neither meat nor 
butter, nor even milk, until the peoide at large had food 
enough and to spare. On one occasion his servant obtained 
at a great price a skin filled with milk, and another with 
butter. Omar sent both away in alms. ‘ I will not eat,’ he 
said, ‘ of that which costeth much ; for how then should I 
know the trouble of my people, if I suffer not even as they?’ 

’ This is the received derivation of the era called the Year of Ashes. Others 
call it BO because the land was pulverised, dark and dusty, without a blade of 
grass or of any green thing. 
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From coarse fare and the use of oil-olive instead of milk 
and butter, the Caliph’s countenance, natm-ally fresh and 
bright, became sallow and haggard.' 

Every effort was made to alleviate distress, and as the 
famine was limited to Arabia, or at any rate was sorest there, 
Omar sent letters to the various governors abroad, who 
promiitly aided him in this extremity. Abu Obeida came 
himself with four thousand beasts of bm'den laden with corn 
from Syria, which he distributed with his own hand amongst 
the famished people. Amru desjiatched food from Palestine, 
both by camels and by shipping fi’om the port of Ayla.^ 
Supplies came also from Irac. The beasts of burden were 
slain by twenties daily, and served, together with their freight, 
to feed the citizens of Medina. After nine months of sore 
trial, the heavens were overcast, in answer (we are told) to 
a solemn service, in which Abbas, the Prophet’s aged uncle, 
took a part) the rain descended in heavy showers and drenched 
the land.* The grass sprang rapidly, the Bedouins were sent 

' Tlie socrotai'y of VVAclckty has several pages filled Trith traditions about 
Omar's troatraont of the famine, and self-denying solicitude for his people. 
He refused to ride a liorso during the famine beeanso it consumed corn. He 
chided his son for eating a cucumber, when men around were dying of hunger, 
and so forth. There may bo much of exaggeration ; but at the bottom of it all 
lies a fine trait in Omar's character. 

- Ayla, on the Gulf of Acuba, at the head of the Bed Sea. 

•’ Hero again the Katib Wackidy' gives a great array of traditions regarding 
Omar’s prayers and the service for rain. Some of these whicli notice tliepiirt 
taken by Abbas (but they are comparatively few in number) have been eagerly 
seized by the Abbassidu annalists to glorify the patriarch, and through him 
the dynasty descended from him. The tale is cast in the supernatural typo of 
the Prophet's life. A man finding a sheep which he had slaughtered to be no- 
thing but mere skin and bone witliout a drop of blood, in his distress invokes 
Mahomet, who thereupon appears to him in a vision, assures him that he shares 
the distress of his people, and bids him tell Omar ‘ to call to mind that which 
he had forgotten.’ A general assembly is summoned in the Hreat Mosque, and 
after much heart-searching as to what the Prophet meant by these words, they 
betake themselves to prayer. Omar seizes the hand of Abblls, and for the sake 
of the Prophet’s aged kinsman, beseeches the mercy of Heaven. Then Abbfis 
himself prays, and the people weep floods of tears. The heavens are suddenly 
overcast, and the rain descends. Thereupon AbbAs is saluted as ‘ the Waterer 
of the two Holy Places,’ i.e. of Mecca and Medina. 
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back to their pasture lands, and plenty again prevailed. 
Benefit accrued from the calamity, for a permanent traffic 
was established with the north; and the markets of the 
Hejaz continued long to be supp)lied from Syria, and even- 
tually by sea from Egypt.* 

The famine was followed, hut in a different region, by a 
still worse calamity. The plague broke out in Syria ; and, 
attacking with special virulence the head-quarters of the 
Arabs at Hims and Damascus, devastated the whole pro- 
vince. Crossing the desert, it spread to Irac, and even as 
far as Bussorah. Consternation pervaded all ranks. High 
and low fell equally before the scourge. ]Men were struck 
down as by a sudden blow, and death followed rapidly. 
Omiu’s first impulse was to summon Abu Obeida to his 
presence for a time, lest he too should fall a victim to the fell 
disease. Knowing the chivalrous spirit of his friend, the 
Cabph veiled his purpose, and simply ordered him to visit 
Medina ‘ on an ui-gent afiaii-.’ But Abu Obeida divined the 
cause, and, choosing rather to share the danger with his 
people, begged to be excused. Omar, as he read the answer, 
bm-st into tears. ‘ Is Abu Obeida dead ? ’ they asked. ‘ No, 
he is not dead,’ said Omar ; ‘ but it is as if he were.’ The 
Caliph then set out himself on a journey towards Syria, but 
was met on the confines at Tebuk by Abu Obeida and other 
chief men from the scene of the disaster. A council was 
called, and Omar yielded to the wish of the majoiity that 
he should- return home again. ‘ What,’ cried some of his 

' We arc told that Amru, to meet the famine, established a shipping 
service between Eyypt and the porta of the that the trade in grain thus 

begun was permanently established, and that prices were there.after little 
higher at Medina than in Egypt. But Egypt -was not conquered till two years 
later ; and in the hostile state of the border preceding the conquest, it is im- 
possible that a peaceful trade in com could have sprung up. Wo must there- 
fore conclude that tradition here anticipates that which occiurod shortly after, 
when Omar reopened the communication from the Nile to Lake Timsa 
and Suez, and Egypt found a rich customer in fhe markets of Medina and the 
H(Qaz. 
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courtiers, ‘ and flee from the decree of God ? ’ ‘ Yea,’ replied 

the Caliph, v-iser than they, ‘we flee, but it is from the 
decree of God, unto the decree of God.’ He then commanded 
Abu Obeida to cai’ry the Arab population in a .body from the 
infected cities into the high lands of the desert, and himself 
with his followers wended his way back to Medina.' 

Acting on the Caliph’s wish, Abu Obeida lost no time in 
leading forth the people to the high lands of the Hauran. 
He had reached as far as Jabia, when just as he put his 
foot into the camel’s stiiTup to stait again upon his onward 
journey, he too was struck, and together with his son fell a 
victim to the pestilence. Moadz, whom he had designated 
to occupj' his place, died almost immediately after ; and it 
was left for Ainru to conduct the panic-stiicken multitude to 
the hill country, where the pestilence abated. Net less than 
five-and-twenty thousand perished in this visitation. Of 
a single family which migrated seventy in number from 
Medina, but four were left. Such was the deadly virulence 
of the plague. 

The country was disabled by the scomge, and at one time 
fears were entertained of an attack from the Eoman armies. 
It was fortunate for the Caliphate that no such attempt was 
made, for the Arabs would have been ill able just then to 
resist it. But the terrible extent of the calamity was mani- 
fested in another way. A vast amount of property was left 
by the dead, and the gaps at every tum amongst the sur- 
vivors caused much embarrassment in the administration 
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' The council was hold at Sargh, near Tebuk, on tho confines of Syria. 
Daring the discussion Abd al BahmUn quoted a saying of Mahomet : — ' If pes- 
tilence break out in a land, go not thither; if thou art there, flee not from it’ 
Omar’s views were more reasonable, and he justified them by this illustration : 
‘ Suppose that ye alight in a valley, whereof one side is green with pasture, 
and the other bare and barren, whichever side ye let loose your camels upon, 
it would be by the decree of God ; but ye would choose the brow that was 
green.’ And so he judged that in removing the people from th e scene of danger 
into a healthier locality, he was making no attempt to flee from the decree of 
God. 
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and devolution of the same. The difficulty gi-ew to such 
dimensions, that -with the view of settling this and other 
matters Omar resolved on making a royal progress through 
his dominions. At first he thought of visiting Irac, and 
passing through Mesopotomia, so to enter iSyria from the 
north; but he abandoned the larger project, and confining 
his resolution to Syria, took the usual route.’ His way 
lay through the Christian settlement of Ayla, at the head of 
the Grulf of Acaba. The reception met with here brings out 
well the simplicity of Omai-, and his kindly feeling toward 
the Christians. He jornmeyed on a camel with small pomp 
or following; and as he was minded to enter the village un- 
recognised, he changed places with his servant. ‘ Where is 
the Ameer ? ’ cried the eager crowds as they streamed forth 
from the village to Avitness the Caliph’s advent. ‘ He is before 
you,’ replied Omar, and he drove his camel on.® So they 
hurried forward, thinking that the great Caliph was beyond, 
and left Omar to alight unobserved at the house of the 
bishop, with rvhom he lodged during the heat of the day. 
His coat, which had been rent ui.>on the journey, he gave to 
his host to mend. This the bishop not only did, but had a 
garment made for him of material lighter and more suited 
to the oppressive travel of the season. Omar, however, pre- 
feiTed to wear his own. 

Proceeding onwards to Jabia, the Caliph made a circuit 


' ITi; purposed to make a circuit of all the provinces .sulij cot to his sway. 
Aly, -no are told, even recommended .a .second /lijra, or transfer of the Caliph's 
court to Ivufa (evidently a proleptic tradition anticipatory of the move even- 
tually made by Aly himself to tliat capital). AVhat induced Omar to give up 
the project of visiting Irac is not very clear. The ordinary story is that Kah 
the Rabbin (a Jew from Himyar, converted aboiit this time, who will he 
noticed more hereafter) dissuaded him from it : ‘Of evil,’ he said, ‘ the East 
hath nine parts, and of good but one; while the dwellings of Satan and every 
kind of plague are there. On the contrary, the West hath nine parts good, 
and hut one of evil.’ Thereupon, the tradition proceeds, Omar abandoned the 
idea of visiting Iriic. 

- Before, having the double moaning of ‘ he is before you,’ that is, in your 
presence ; or (as they took it) ‘ in advance of you,’ and farther on the road. 
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from thence over the whole of Syria. He visited all the Muayia 
Moslem settlements, and gave instructions for the disposal 
of the estates of the multitudes swept away by the plague, 
himself deciding such claims as were laid before him. As 
both Yezid, the governor of Damascus, and Abu Obeida had 
perished in the pestilence, Omar now appointed Muavia, 
son of Abu Sofian and brother of Yezid, to the chief com- 
mand in Syria, and thus laid the foundation of the Omeyyad 
dynasty. Muavia was a man of mibounded ambition, but wise 
and able withal ; and he tmaied to good account his new 
position. The factious spirit which built itself up on the 
divine claim of Aly and Abb.as, the cousin and uncle of the 
Prophet, and spm-ned the Omeyyad blood of Muavia, was 
yet in embryo. Aly, as well as Abbas, had hitherto remained 
inactive at Medina. The latter, always weak and wavering, was 
now enfeebled by age ; the former, honoured, indeed, as well 
for his wit and judgment as for his relationship to Mahomet, 
was amongst the trusted counsellors of the Caliph, but pos- 
sessed of no special power or influence, nor any apparent am- 
bition beyond a quiet life of indulgence in the charms of a 
harem varied constantly with fresh amvals. Neither is there 
any reason to suppose that at this time the former ojjposition 
to Islam of Abu Sofian or of Hind, the parents of Muavia, 
was remembered against them. Sins preceding conversion, if 
followed by a consistent profession of the Faith, left no 
stain upon the believer. It was not till the fires of civil 
strife burst forth that the ancient misdeeds of the Omeyyad 
race and their early enmity to the Prophet were dragged 
into light, and political capital made of them. The acces- 
sion, therefore, of Muavia at the present time to the chief 
command in Syria excited no jealousy or opposition. It 
passed, indeed, as a thing of course, without remark.* 

' Shorahbil, who had the command of the province of the Jordan (Ordonna), 
was put aside as weak and unfitted for the office; or ratlicr his government 
was apparently placed under that of Amrn, who was in command of all the 
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As Omar prepared to take final leave of Syria, a scene 
occurred vrliicli stirred to their depths the hearts of all the 
Moslems present. It was the voice of Bilal, the Mueclzzin of 
the Prophet, proclaiming the horn.’ of prayer. The stentorian 
call of the now aged African had never been heard since the 
death of Jlahomet ; for he had refused to perform the duty 
in the service of any other. He followed the army to Syria, 
and there, honom’ed for his former position, had retired 
into private life. The chief men now petitioned Omar that 
on this last occasion, Bilal should he asked once more to per- 
form the office of Muedzzin. The old man consented, and as 
the well-known voice arose clear and loud with the accus- 
tomed cry, the people recalled so vividly the Prophet at the 
daily prayers to mind, that the whole assembly was melted 
to tears, and strong wanuors, with Omar at their head, 
lifted up their voices and sobbed aloud. Bilal died two 
years after, at Damascus.* 

Omar returned to Medina in time to set out on the annual 
Pilgi'image to Mecca, at which he presided every year of his 
Caliphate. But this was the last journey which he took 
beyond the limits of Arabia. 

Holy Land. The appointment of Mn&via as the brother of Yezid, the late 
governor of Bamasene, vras in every way natural and expected. 

' For Bilal and his office of Huedzzin, see Life of Mahomet, p. 20-1. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 

A.H. XX. A.D. 641. 

The year following the plague and drought was one of com- 
parative repose. The arms of Islam were now pushing their 
way steadily into Persia. Bnt I must reserve the advance 
in that direction, and first narrate the conquest of Egypt. 

The project is due to Amru. After the fall of Csesarea, 
he chafed at a life of inaction in Palestine, which was now 
completely pacified. All around he looked for the ground 
of some new conquest. When the Calijih last visited Syria, 
he sought permission to make a descent upon Egypt, as 
every way desirable ; for, to gain hold of a land that was 
at once weak and wealthy, would enfeeble the power of the 
enemy, and, by an easy stroke, .augment their own. The 
advice was good ; for Egjqit, once the granary of Rome, now 
fed Constantinople with com. Alex,andria, though inhabited 
largely by natives of the country, drew its population from 
every quarter. It was the second city in the Byzantine 
empire, the seat of commerce, luxmy, and letters. Romans 
and Greeks, Arabs and Copts, Christians, Jews, and Gentiles 
mingled here on common ground. But the life was essenti- 
ally Byzantine. The vast population was provided in unex- 
ampled profusion and magnificence with theatres, baths, and 
places of amusement. A forest of ships, guarded by the 
ancient Pharos, ever congregated in its safe and simcious 
harbour, from whence communication was maintained with 
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all the seaports of the emj)ire. And Alexandria was thus a 
European, rather than an Egyptian, city.* 

It was far otherwise with the rich valley imgated by the 
Nile. Emerging from the environs of the luxurious city, 
the traveller dropped at once from the pinnacle of civilisation 
to the very depths of poverty and squalor. Egypt was then, as 
ever, the servant of nations. The overflowing produce of its 
well-watered fields was swept off by the tax-gatherers to feed 
the great cities of the empire. And the people of the soil, 
ground doivn by opiiression, were always ready to rise in insur- 
rection. They bore the foreign yoke uneasily. Hatred was 
embittered here, as in other lands, by the never-ceasing 
endeavour of the Com-t to convert the inhabitants to ortho- 
doxy, while the Copts held tenaciously by the Monophysite 
creed. Thus chronic disaffection pervaded the land, and 
the people courted deliverance from Byzantine rule. There 
were here, it is true, no Bedouin tribes, or Arabian sym- 
pathies, as in the provinces of Syria. But elements of even 
greater weakness had long been undermining the Eoman 
power in Egypt. 

It was in the nineteenth or twentieth year of the Hegira 
that Anu'u, having obtained the hesitating consent of the 
Caliph, set out from Palestine for Egypt. His army, though 
joined on its march by bands of Bedouins lured by the hope 
of plunder, did not at the first exceed four thousand men. 
Soon after he had left, Omar, concerned at the smallness of 
his force, would have recalled him ; but finding that he had 
already gone too far to be stopped, he sent heavy reinforce- 
ments, under Zobeir, one of the chief Companions, after him. 
The army of Amru was thus swelled to an imposing array of 


’ The male population alone, we are told, numbered 600,000. There were 
70,000 (according to others 40,000) male Jews of an age to pay the poll tax, 
and 200,000 Greeks, of whom 30,000 effected their escape by sea before the 
eiege. The bathe wore 4,000 in number, the theatres 400, and the harbour 
held 12,000 vessels of various size. 
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from t-welve to sixteen thousand men, some of them ■warriors 
of reno'wn.* 

Amru entered Egypt by Arish, and overcoming the 
giUTison at Faroma, tinned to the left and so passed onward 
through the desert, reaching thus the easternmost of the 
seven estuaries of the Nile. Along this branch of the river 
he marched by Bubastis towards Upper Egypt, where Mu- 
coucus, the Co2it, was governor — the same, we are told, who 
sent Mai-y the Egyi')tian bond-maid as a gift to Mahomet.* 
On the way he routed several columns sent forth to arrest 
the inroad ; and amongst these a force commanded by his 
Sj'rian antagonist Artabun, who was slain u2)on the field of 
battle. Marching thus along the vale of the Nile, with 
channels fed from the swelling river, verdant fields, and 
groves of the fig tree and acacia, Khalid, now reinforced by 
Zobeir, reached at last the obelisks and ruined temples 
of Ain Shems, or Helioiiolis, near to the great city of Misr.® 
There the Catholicos or bishop jn’ocured for Mucoucus a 
truce of four days. At its close, an action took jilace in 

* The narratirc is almost more fugitire, and the chronology less certain, than 
ill the case of Syria. The expedition is variously placed at from a.h. XVI. to 
XXV. The earlier date is due probably to the notion (before explained) that 
Anil’ll assisted Medina with corn in the year of famine ; the later date, to the 
attempt of the Greeks to retake Alexandria, a.h. 25. The best authenticated 
date is that which I hare followed. The received account is this. Amru 
obtained permission for the campaign from Omar at Jabia, probably on his 
hist visit to Syria. "When the Caliph returned to Medina and reflected on the 
seriousness of the enterprise, ho repented of having allowed 4.niru to go on with 
so small a force, and sent orders that if he had not already entered Egypt, he 
was to return. Warned probably^ of its purport, Amru did not open the 
packet till ho had crossed the boundary; and so he went forward. When 
Omar was informed of this he sent Zobeir with 12,050 men to reinforce him. 
Other accounts say that Amru’s entire force consisted of 1 2,000 men, despatched 
from Palestine and Medina, in three bodies, one after another. Some stories 
ore told, but they look apocryphal, of Amru having visited Alexandria, before 
his conversion, many years previously. 

~ For the communications of this Mucoucus with Mahomet see LlfCf pp. 185 
and 440. 

® Memphis, in the vicinity of modern Cairo, The adviince was pr ' ably 
made by Siilahiya up the Pelusian branch of the Nile, to the north of Ismi. ilia 
and Wol.soloy’s recent line of march. 
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which the Egyptians were driven back into their city and 
there besieged. The opposition must at one time have 
been warm, for the Yemen troops gave way. Eeproaehed 
by Amru for their cowardice, one of these replied, ‘ We are 
but men, not made of iron or stone.’ ‘ Be quiet, thou yelping 
dog ! ’ cried Amru. ‘ If we are dogs,’ answered the angry Arab, 
‘ then what art thou but the commander of dogs ? ’ Amru 
made no reply, but called on a column of veterans to step 
forth ; and before then- fiery onset the Egyptians fled. But, 
however bravely the native army may have fought at first, 
there was not much heart in their resistance. ‘ What chance,’ 
said the Copts one to another, ‘ have we against men that 
have beaten the Chosroes and the Kaiser ? ’ And, in truth, 
they deemed it little loss to be rid of the Byzantine yoke. 
The siege was of no long duration. A general assault was 
made, and Zobeir, with desperate valour, had already sealed 
the walls, and the place was at the mercy of the Arabs, when 
a deputation from Slucoueus obtained terms from Amru. A 
capitation tax was fixed of two dinars on every male adult, 
with other impositions similar to those of Syria. IMany 
prisoners had already been taken ; and a fifth part of their 
number, and of the spoil, was sent to IMedina. The same 
conditions were given to the Greek and Nubian settlers in 
Upper Egjqst. But the Greeks, fallen now to the level of 
those over whom they used to domineer, and hated by them, 
were glad to make their escape to the sea coast.^ 

AmiTi lost no time in marching upon Alexandria, so as 
to reach it before the Greek troop.s, hastily called in from 

* Later historians (whose accounts, however, bear the mark of being apo- 
cryphal) represent the Moslem army as at one time in considerable peril, 
surrounded and hemmed in at Heliopolis by the rising waters of the Nile. 
Mucoucus haying retired to an island on the farther side of the Nile, broke up 
the bridge across it. Deputations were then sent by boat to and fro ; and 
the Mussulman envoys delivered speeches before Mucoucus, exhorting and 
threatening the governor, much in the stylo of tho.se recited at the Persian 
Court before llie battle of Cadesiya. Mucoucus, who is represented as favour- 
able to Islam, at last entered into terms with the invaders.. 
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the outlying garrisons, could rally there for its defence. On 
the way he put to flight several columns which sought to 
hinder his advance ; and at last presented himself before the 
walls of the great city, which, offering (as it still does) on 
the land side a nan’ow and well-fortified front, was capable of 
an obstinate resistance. Towards the sea also it was oj)en to 
succour at the pleasure of the Byzantine Comt. But dming 
the siege, Heraclius died, and the opportunity of relief was 
supinely allowed to slip away.* Some of the protective 
outworks on the narrow isthmus were taken by storm ; and 
there appearing no prospect of support from Constantinople, 
the sphit of the garrison began to flag. The Greeks took 
to their ships, and in great numbers pusillanimously de- 
serted the beleaguered city. At last Mucoucus, who after 
his defeat had rethed to Alexandria, finding the place too 
weak for a prolonged defence, offered to capitulate, on the 
same terms as were given to Upper Egypt, and on condition 
that the prisoners taken throughout the campaign were set 
free. The Caliph, being referred to, readily agreed. ‘ Tri- 
bute,’ he replied, ‘ is better than booty ; for it continueth, 
whereas spoil soon vanisheth as if it had not been. 
Touching the captives, such as are already scattered, are 
beyond my power ; but those that remain, saving such as 
were seized on the field of battle, shall be restored.’ And 
so the city escaped sack, and the people became tributary 
to the conquerors.® 

Anjru, it is said, wished to fix his seat of government at 
Alexandria, but Omar would not allow him to remain so far 
away from his camp, with so many branches of the Nile 
between. So he returned to Upper Egypt. A body of the 
Arabs crossed the Nile and settled in Ghizeh, on the western 

' Heraelius died in rotniary, a.d. 641. 

- The tale of Amru being taken prisoner in an attack on the outworks is 
not mentioned by any e.'irly authority, and seems to possess no foundation. 
The story i.s, that when carried before the authorities, his freedman, who had 
been captured \cith him, slapped Amru on the face, and so deceived the Greeks 
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bank — a movement -whicli Omar permitted only on condition 
that a strong fortress was constructed there to prevent the 
possibility of their being surprised and cut off.^ The head- 
quarters of the amiy were pitched near IMemphis. Around 
them grew up a military station, called from its origin FostIt, 
or ‘ the Encampment.’ It expanded rapidly into the capital 
of Egjqit, the modem Cairo.® And there Amru laid the 
foundations of a great IMosque, which still bears his name. 

Zobeir m-ged Aniru to enforce the right of conquest, 
and divide the land among his followers.® But Amra re- 
fused ; and the Caliirh, as might have been expected, con- 
firmed the judgment. ‘ Leave the land of Egypt,’ was his 
wise reiily, ‘ in the peojfie’s hands to nm-se and fructify.’ 
As elsewhere, Omar would not allow the Arabs to become 
irroprietors of a single acre. Even Amru was refused 
ground whereuiron to build a mansion for himself. He had 
a dwelling-place, the Caliph reminded him, at Medina, 
and that should suffice. So the land of Egypt, left in the 
hands of its ancestral occujiants, became a rich granary for 
the Hejaz, even as in bygone times it had been the granary 
of Italy and the Byzantine empire. 

A memorable work, set on foot by Amru after his return 
from Alexandria to Fostat, facilitated the transport of com 
from Egypt to Arabia. It was nothing le.ss than the reopen- 
ing of the communication of old subsisting between the 
waters of the Nile in Upper Egypt and those of the Bed 
Sea at Suez. The channel followed the most eastern branch 

' Here .qgera we see the same nervous fetir on the part of Omar, lost his 
soldiers, wandering too far, or beyond some great river, should he surprised 
and cut off, .ns led him at the first to forbid an advance on Persia. Ghizeh, 
properly Jizeh, j in Egypt being pronounced as hard g. 

* This name Cahira, or City of the Victory, is of later date. 

• There is here, as in respect of other countries, a great profusion and variety 
of tradition, having for its object to prove thatEgypt was taken by force of arms, 
and could therefore be treated as a conquered country ; rather than that it 
capitulated, .and was tho subject of treaty and stipulations. There w'as always 
a strong pressure to prove the former, as it gave the invaders a bettor standing 
in courts of law as against the natives, in such claims as that pressed by 
Zobeir. 
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of the river as far north as Belbeis, then turned to the right 
through the vale of Tumlat, and, striking the Salt Lakes near 
Timseh, so reached the Red Sea by what is now the lower 
portion of the Suez Canal. Long disused, the bed, where 
shallow and artificial, had in that sandy region become 
choked with silt. The obstructions, however, could not have 
been very formidable, for within a year they were cleared 
away by the labour of the Egyptians, and navigation thus 
restored. The Caliph, going down to Yenbo (the Port of 
Medina), there saw with his own eyes vessels discharge the 
bui'dens with which they had been freighted by Egyptian 
hands under the shadow of the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The Canal 
remained navigable till the reign of Omar II., that is, for 
eighty years, when, choked with sand, it was again abandoned.* 
Finding that the Egyptians, used to the delicate and 
luxuiious living of their land, looked down upon the Arabs 
for their simple and frugal fare, Amru chose a singular 
expedient to disabuse them of the prejudice, and raise his 
people in their estimation. First he had a feast prepared 
of slaughtered camels, after the Bedouin fashion ; and the 
Egyptians looked on with wonder while the army satisfied 


' The ancient canal appears to Irnyo followed very closely the line of tho 
!Fresh-water Canal of the present day. We are not favoured with many par- 
ticulars ; hut there is no doubt tliat during Omar’s reign vessels did make tho 
voyage from Cairo to the coast of Arabia, establishing thus a regular traifie 
between the two countries; and therefore tho work must have been very 
quickly finished by the forced labour of the teeming population. 

The reader who is curious about the previous .attempts to unite tlic Kile with 
the Red Sea will find the subject discussed by AVeil (vol. i. pp. 120-122). The 
attempt was made so far back a.s tho time of Pharaoh Nechos, and subsequently 
by Darius, who is said to haa'e made communication practicablo from Bubastis, 
on the eastern or Tanitic estuary of the Nile, to the head of the Red Sea. A 
second canal was opened, under the Ptolemies at Fhacusa (Tel Fakhus), nearer to 
the Mediterranean. This (taking apparently the line of the Salahiya canal) must 
have presented greater difficulties in maintaining communication through the 
system of lagoons leading to the Red Sea, and so it was too shallow to be of much 
use, excepting in high flood. One of these lines (the former most probably) was 
eventually deepened by Traj an, and remained navigable to the end at least of tho 
third century of our era. It was this canal, no doubt, which was now cleared out 
and deepened by Amru. Reference is made by Weil to the following authorities: 
B'ahr'a Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 158 ; Hcvue des Deux Mondes, vol. xxvii. p. 215. 
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themselves with the rude repast. Next day he commanded 
a sumptuous banquet to be set before them, with all the 
dainties of the Egyptian table ; and here again the waixiors 
fell to with equal zest. On the third day there was a 
grand parade of all the troops in battle array, and the 
people flocked to see it. Then Amru addressed them, say- 
ing : ‘ The first day’s entertainment was to let you see the 
plain and simple manner of our life at home ; the second 
to show you that we can, not the less, enjoy the good 
tilings of the lands we enter ; and yet retain, as ye see in 
the spectacle here before you, our martial vigour notwith- 
standing.’ Amru gained his end; for the Copts retired 
saying one to the other, ‘ See ye not that the Arabs have 
but to raise their heel upon us, and it is enough ! ’ Omar 
was delighted at his lieutenant’s device, and said of him, 
‘ Of a truth it is on wisdom and resolve, as well as on mere 
force, that the success of warfare doth depend.’ 

A curious tale is told of the rising of the Nile and of 
Omar’s rescript in reference to the same. The yearly flood 
was long delayed ; and, according to wont, the Copts de- 
sired to cast into the river a maiden beautifully attired. 
When asked what course should be pursued to meet their 
wish, the Caliph indited this singular letter, and inclosed 
it in a despatch to Amru : — 

‘ The Commander of the Faithful to the Eiver Nile, greet- 
ing. If in times past thou hast risen of thine own will, then 
stay thy flood ; but if by the will of Almighty God, then to 
Him we pray that thy waters may rise and overspread the 
land. ‘ Omar.' 

‘ Cast this letter,’ wrote the Caliph, ‘ into the stream, and 
it is enough.’ It was done, and the fertilising tide began to 
rise abundantly.’ 

’ This tale (which is not given by onr earliest authorities) is, no doubt, 
based upon a custom of the Fgjrptiane, who, as we lefim from Lane, cast, year 
by year, the effigy of a maiden, decked in bridal attire, into the river, calling 
it ‘ the Bride of the Bile.’ But whether the tale be real or fictitious, the sen- 
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The seaboai-d of Africa lay open to the naval power of 
the Byzantine empire ; but for a time, it was little used 
against the Saracens. Amru, with the restless spirit of his 
faith, soon pushed his conquests westwai’d beyond the limits 
of Egypt, established liimself in Barca, and reached even to 
Trqjoli.' The subject races in the.se quarters rendered theh’ 
tribute in a fixed quota of African slaves, thus early legalising 
in tliat unhappy land the iniquitous trafiBc which has ever 
since prevailed in human flesh and blood. The maritime 
settlements and native tribes thus ravaged, received little or 
no aid from the Byzantine fleets. But early in the Caliphate 
of Othman, a desperate attempt was made to regain posses- 
sion of Alexandria. The Moslems, busy with their conquests 
elsewhere, had left the city iusuflfleiently protected. The 
Greek inhabitants conspired with the Court ; and a fleet of 
three hundred ships was sent imder command of Manuel, 
who drove out the garrison and took possession of the city. 
Amru hastened to its rescue. A great battle was fought 
outside the walls : the Greeks were defeated, and the un- 
happy town was subjected to the miseries of a second and a 
longer siege. It was at last taken by storm and given up to 
plunder. To obviate the possibility of another similar 
mishap, Amru razed the fortifications, and quartered in the 
vicinity a strong ganison, which, every six months, was re- 
lieved from Upper Egypt. The city, though still maintain- 
ing its commercial import, fell now from its high estate. 
The pomp and circumstance of the Moslem Court were 
transferred to Fostat, and Alexandria ceased to be the 
capital of Egypt.* 

timent conveyed in it is indicative of that virtue in the Moslem faith which 
carries the special providence of God into the life of every day. 

* Amru is said to have been eo pleased with Barca as to declare that if he 
had not possessed a property and home in the Biejftz, he wonld have settled 
there. 

‘ The circumstances of the siege (a strange contrast to the bombardment, 
which recently crowded the horrors of months into so many hours) are narruted 
with the utmost brevity ; and indeed tradition very much confuses the second 
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siego witli the first. Eutjchius speaks of the inTostmont of the city hy the 
Arabs lasting fourteen months. He also tells us that George the Patriarch 
fled to Constant itioplcj and that for ninetj-seven years there was no Alelchite 
patriarch for Egypt. A Alaronite patriarch seems to have suceceJeJ, 

I should mention that by later and less reliable authorities a long correspon- 
dence is given as having passed between Amru and Omar, in which the latter 
upbraids his lieutenant for not remitting ‘ as large a revenue as that which 
Egypt yielded to the Pharaohs.’ Amru resented the imputation ; whereupon 
Omar sent his legato, Mohammed ibn Maslama, to set on foot an investigation 
into the revenues of the country ; and also superseded Amru in the govern- 
ment of Upper Egypt by Abdallah Ibn Abu Sarh. The correspondence 
(though accepted by AVeil) appeam to me altogether apocryphal. It was 
contrary to Omar’s character to write in the harsh and imronsonable tone 
of these letters, or to press his governors for funds at tlie expense of the 
provinces which they administered, Hor did he stand in any urgent need of 
tho additional revenue, as these letters would imply; for the treasures of 
the world were flowing at this time in a full tide into Medina. As to Ibu 
Abu Sarh, he did not supersede Amru till the reign of his foster-brother 
Othm^n. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

ADVANCE ON THE SOUTHERN BOEDER OF PERSIA — HOEMDZAN 
TAKEN PRISONER. 

A.H. XVI.— XX. AJ). 637-641. 

Turning once more to the eastern provinces of the Caliphate, 
we find the cautious policy of Omar still tending to restrain 
the Moslem arms within the limits of Irac-Araby ; that is, 
within the country bounded by the western slopes of the great 
range which separates Chaldsea from Persia proper. But 
they were soon, by the force of events, to burst the bi-irrier. 

To the north of Medain, the border land of Moslem 
territory was securely defended by Holwan and other strong- 
holds, already mentioned as planted along the hilly range. 
In Lower Irac, Otba, as we hai'e seen, had, after repeated 
encounters, established himself at Bussorah, from whence he 
held securely the country at the head of the Gulf.* But 
the Persian satraps, though keeping at a safe distance 
aloof, were still in strength at Ahwaz and Earn Hoimuz 
within a hundred miles of him. 

Hostilities in this direction were precijiitated by a rash 
and unsuccessful raid, from the opposite coast, upon Istahhr 
or PersepoHs.® Ala, Governor of Bahrein, who had distin- 
guished himself in crushing the rebellion along the southern 

* The earlier operations of Otba have been narrated above, p. 91. 

2 The andent capital of Khnzistan, vrhere extensive ruins and colonnades 
still mark the extent and magnificence of this once regal city. Weil doubts 
whether the expedition reached so far as Persepolis. But I can only follow 
our authorities, who certainly represent Aia as advancing to its vicinity, — 
Weil, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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shore of the Persian Gulf, looked on with jealous eye at the con- 
quests made in Irac by Sad. Tempted by the closeness of the 
Persian shore, he set on foot an expedition to cross the narrow 
sea, and seize the district which lay opposite. This was done, 
not only without the permission of Omai-, but against his known 
unwillingness to trust the treacherous element.' Success 
might have justified the project ; but it fell out othenvise. 
The troops embarked with alacrity; and landing (it may 
have been) at Bushire, met for a time with no check in their 
advance upon Persepolis. But before long they were drawn 
into a trap. Advancing confidently with their whole force 
in three columns, they had neglected to seem'e their base ; 
and the Persians, coming behind, cut them off altogether 
from their ships. The Moslems, after a severe engagement, 
in which the leaders of two of the columns fell, were unable 
to di.sperse the gathering enemy ; and, tmning as a last 
resource towards Bussorah, found the road in that direction 
also barred. Messengers were hurried to Medina, and 
Omar, highly incensed with Ala for his foolhardiness, de- 
spatched an m-gent summons to Otba to relieve from 
Bussorah the beleaguered army. A force of 12,000 men set 
out immediately ; and forming, not without difficulty, a 
junction with Ala, beat back the Persians, and then retired 
on Bussorah. The troops of Otba gained a great name in 
this affair, and the special thanks of Omar. 

But the retreat, conducted with wliatever skill and 
bravery, put heart into the hostile border. Hormuzan, a 
Persian satrap, escaping fiom the field of Cudesiya, had 
retired to his own province of Ahwaz, on the lower mountain 
range, at no great distance from Bussorah. He began now to 
make raids upon the Moslem ohtposts, and Otba resolved to 
attack him. Eeinforcements were obtained from Kufa, and 
Otba was also fortunate enough to gain over a strong Bedouin 

' Omar, as ire shall see farther on, bad an unconquerable dread of com- 
mitting his troops to the sea. 
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tribe, whicli, though, long settled in the plain below Ahwaz, 
was by blood and sympathy allied to the Arab gaixison of 
Bussorah. Thus strengthened, he dislodged the enemy from 
Ahwaz, and drove him across the Karoon river. A truce 
was called j and Ahwaz, having been ceded to the Moslems, 
was placed by Otba in the hands of his Bedouin allies.’ A 
dispute as to their boundary, however, shortly after arose 
between the Bedouins and Hoimuzan ; and the latter, 
dissatisfied with the Moslem decision, again raised his 
hostile standard. He was put to flight b^Horcus, a ‘ Com- 
jianion ’ of some distinction, who reduced the rebellious 
province, and sought permission to follow up his victories a.h. 
by a farther advance. But Omar, withholding permission, i,,. gsb. 
bade him occupy himself in restoring the irrigation works, 
and resuscitating the deserted fields, of Khuzistan. Hor- 
muzan fled to Earn Hormuz, farther east, and was, for the 
second time, admitted to an amnesty. 

Not long after, tidings reached Horcus, that emissaries Bilm Hor- 
fi'om Yezclegird at Merve were stining u^j the people to fresh Tostar 
opposition. The attitude of Hoi-muzan became once more ^“h^xix 
doubtful ; and the Caliph, suspecting now a serious combina- 6io. 
tion, assembled a powerful army from Kufa and Bussora, 
and gave the command to Ndman ibn Mocarrin.^ Hormuzan, 
with a great Persian following, was again routed, and, 
having abandoned Earn Hormuz to the Arabs, fled to Tostar,® 
fifty miles north of Ahwaz. This stronghold was obstinately 
defended by the Persians, who rallied there in great force, 
and kept the Moslems for several months at bay. In the 
end, but not without considerable loss, the citadel was 
stormed, and Hormuzan, with- the garrison, subject to the 
decision of the Caliph, surrendered at discretion. They 

' Otta died the Bame year, a.h. 17; and Alogliira succeeded him, as 
related above (some-vrhat prematurely), p. 91. 

® One of the three brothers -who defended Medina in the attack on Abu 
Bekr — supra, p. 14. 

’ ToBtar, othertrise named Shuster. 
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vrere meanvrliile put in chains ; and Hormuzan was sent to 
answer before the Caliph for his repeated rebellion and 
breaeh of faith.’ * 

The troops then laid siege to Sus, the royal Shushan of 
ancient memories, and still a formidable city, planted as it 
was between two rivers, on a verdant plain with snow-clad 
mountains in the distance. The Arabs were here fortunate in 
drawing over to their side a body of Persian nobles Avith an 
important following ; these were at once admitted to con- 
fidence ; commands were conferred upon them, and they 
had the singular honour of a high place on the Caliph’s 
eml list. Still it was not till after a protracted siege and 
conflict that Sus was taken. Omar gave orders for the reve- 
rential maintenance of the tomb of Daniel in this the scene 
of his memorable vision ‘ by the river of Ulai ; ’ and here, to 
the present day, the pious care of succeeding generations has 
preserved bi.s shrine on the river bank through thirteen 
centuries of incessant change.^ 

The important city of Jundai-Sabur, Avith the countiy 
around the sources of the Karoon, Avas also reduced by Is'oman. 
But events Avere already transpiring in Khorasan, Avhich at 
length opened the way to an advance upon the heart of 
Persia, and called away that leader to more stirring Avork. 

The narrative of the deputation which, together Avith 
the spoil of Tostar, earned Hormuzan a prisoner to Medina, 
will throAv light on the reasons Avhich Aveighed with the 
Caliph, and led to the withdraAval of the embargo upon a 


' Tlicse conquests .ire variously placed by ditfi'i’ent traditions in a.h. XATII., 
XIX. and even XX. They immediately preceded the great campaign of Khorasan. 

* Shushan, tho ancient capital of Media, now called Shs. Loftus gives an 
interesting history and description of Sus, with a picture of the tomb of 
Daniel. (Travels in Chaldeea and Susiana, 1857, p. 322.) Our authorities say 
that Omar gave orders for the body of Daniel, urhich (as the legend goes) was 
still exposed to A'iew, being honourably interred. 

Mr. Baring, Secretary of the Teheran Legation, visited the spot in 1881, and 
found it much altered. The conical steeple, shown in Loftus’ picture, was 
removed, when throe or four years ago the tomb was rebuilt ; and it was then sur- 
rounded by a gallery with a railing of brass and woodwork overlooking the river. 
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forward movement eastward. As they drew nigli to Medina, 
his conductors dressed out their captive in his brocaded 
vestments, to show the people there the fashion of a Persian 
noble. Wearied with the reception of a deputation from 
Kufa (for in this way he transacted much of the business 
from the provinces), Omar had fallen asleep, as he reclined, 
whip in hand, on his cushioned eaipet in the Great Mosque. 
When the party entered the precincts of the court, ‘ Where is 
the Caliph ? ’ asked the captive prince, looking round, ‘ and 
where the guards and warders?’ It was, indeed, a mar- 
vellous contrast, that between the sumptuous palaces of the 
Chosroes, to which he had been used, and the simple sur- 
roundings of the mightier Caliph ! Disturbed by the noise, 
Omar started up, and, divining who the stranger was, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed be the Lord, who hath humbled this man 
and the like of him ! ’ He bade them disrobe the prisoner 
of his rich apparel and clothe him in coarse raiment. Then, 
still whip in hand, he upbraided the denuded captive and 
(Moghira interpreting) bade him justify the repeated breach 
of his engagements. Hormuzan made as if fain to reply ; then 
gasping, like one faint from thirst, he begged for a draught 
of water. ‘ Give it to him,’ said the Caliph, ‘ and let him 
drink in jjeace.’ ‘ Hay,’ said the captive trembling, ‘ I fear 
to drink, lest some one slay me unawares.’ ‘ Thy life is safe,’ 
replied Omar, ‘ until thou hast drunk the water up.’ The 
words had no sooner passed his lijps than Hormuzan poured 
the contents of the vessel on the ground. ‘I wanted not 
the water,’ he said, ‘ but quarter, and now thou hast given 
it me.’ ‘ Liar ! ’ cried Omar in anger, ‘ thy life is forfeit.’ 
‘ But not,’ interposed the bystanders, ‘ until he drink the 
water up.’ ‘ Strange,’ said Omar, foiled for once, ‘ the fellow 
hath deceived me, and yet I cannot spare the life of one who 
hath slain so many noble Moslems by his reiterated treachery. 
I swear that thou shalt not gain by thy deceit, unless thou 
shalt forthwith embrace Islam.’ Hormuzan, nothing loth, 
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made profession of the Faith upon the spot ; and thenceforth, 
taking up his residence at Medina, received a pension of 
the highest grade.* 

‘ What is the cause,’ inquired Omar of the deputation, 

‘ that these Persians thus persistently break faith and rebel 
against us ? Maybe, ye treat them harshly.’ ‘ Not so,’ 
they answered ; ‘ but thou hast forbidden us to enlarge our 
boundary ; and the king is in their midst to stir them up. 
Two kings can in no wise exist together, until the one of them 
expel the other. It is not our harshness, but their king, that 
hath incited them to rise up against us after that they had 
made submission. And so it will go on until that thou shall 
remove the ban and leave us to go forward, occupy their 
cities, and expel their king. Not till then will their vain 
hopes and machinations cease.’ 

These views were, moreover, enforced by Hormuzan. 
And the truth began now to dawn on Omar that necessity 
was laid upon him to withdraw the ban against advance. 
In self-defence, there was nothing left for him but to crush 
the Chosroes and take entire possession of his realm. 

■ Two thousand dirhems, the same as was given to warriors of Cadoslya and 
the Yermuk. And stipends of like amount were granted to the Persian nobles 
who had recently joined the Moslem army in Shnzistan. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CONQUEST OF PERSIA. 

A.H. XXI., XXII. A.D. 642, 643. 

It was not long before any doubts that might still have 
rested in the mind of Omar were put an end to by the 
hostile attitude of the Persian Comrt ; and he was again forced 
to bid his armies take the field with the avowed object of 
dealing a final blow at the empire. 

After Cadesiya and the loss of Medain, Yezdegird may 
have buoyed himself up with the hope that the Arabs, 
content -with the fertile plains of Mesopotamia and Irdc- 
Araby, would leave him in undisturbed possession of the 
ample provinces of Persia proper beyond the mountain 
range. But the capture of the ancient capital of Media, 
and the threatening advance of the invaders in the 
direction of Ispahan and Persepolis, put an end to any 
such imagination. Teeming, restless hordes, still issuing 
from the Peninsula, began to press upon the border ; and 
their irruption into the farther plains of Persia became 
clearly a mere question of time. The king, therefore, re- 
solved once more uxjon a grand effort to stem the tide of 
invasion. With this view he ordered the governors of the 
various provinces to gather their forces together for a final 
attack. These, especially in the outlying regions, appear to 
have enjoyed an almost independent authority. But their 
interests were now knit together by the common danger. 
From the shores of the Caspian, therefore, to the Indian 
Ocean, and from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf, they rallied 
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around the royal standard, and in vast number gathered 
on the plain that lies below the snow-cappedj-peak of 
Demavend. 

Tidings of the movement soon reached Kufa, and Sad 
apprised the Caliph of the rising storm. Each cornier, as 
he arrived, filled the city with fresh alarms. A hundred and 
fifty thousand men had assembled under Firuzan ; now they 
were encamped at Hamadan, and now marching on Holwan ; 
they would soon he close to Kufa, and at their very doors. The 
crisis, no doubt, was serious. Any reverse to the Arabs on 
the mountain border would loosen their hold upon the plains 
below ; and all the conquests in Chakhea, with iledain, and 
the settlements even of Kufa and Biissorah, might be wi-enched 
from their grasp. As on previous occasions of imminent 
danger, Omar at once declared his resolve to march foith in 
person. Encamped midway between the two cities of Irac, his 
liresence would restore confidence; and while able from 
thence to direct the movements in front, his reserve would 
be a defence to them in the rear. But the old arguments 
against leaving Medina again prevailed, and Omar was per- 
suaded to remain behind.' Ndman was recalled from the 
campaign just described for the reduction of Khuzistan, to 
take the chief command. Leaving strong garrisons behind, 
all available troops were pushed forward in two columns from 
Bussorah and Kufa. The army at Sus, besides furnish- 
ing a contingent for the main advance, was given the 
important task of effecting a diversion by an attack upon 
Persepolis, and so preventing the native forces in that 
quarter from joining the royal standai’d. 

Amved at Holwan, Ndman sent forward spies, who re- 
ported that the enemy in great force was pitched at Neha- 
vend, on the plain of that neime bounded on the north by 


' It is rcmn.ricii'ble that one of the arguments said to have hcen used, even 
on this late occasion, was that if the Caliph quitted Drlcdina there would 
lie a risk of the Arab tribes of the Peninsula again rising up in apostasy and 
rebcUjjn. 
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the lofty peaks of Elwarid ; hut that the road thus far was 
clear.* So they marched forward, and were soon on the 
famous battle-ground, face to face with the Persians. The 
hlo.'slems were 30,000 strong — one fifth part of the enemy ; 
weak in numbers, hut strong in faith, and nerved by the 
presence of many vetei-ans and heroes of former fields. 
After two days’ skirmishing, the Persians retired behind their 
line of fortification, from whence they were able at pleasure 
to issue forth and molest their adversaries. This went on 
for a time, till the Moslems, wearied by the delay, resolved 
on drawing them out. At Toleiha’s instance they practised 
a feint for the purpose. They fell back, and, on the Persians 
following, they wheeled round and cut them off from their 
entrenchments. A fierce engagement followed, and in it 
Nomdn was slain. But the bravery of the Arabs in the end 
achieved its wonted success. Of the enemy 30,000 are said 
to have been left dead on the field ; the rest fled to an 
adjoining hill, and there 80,000 more were slain. Of the 
•great army but shreds and scattered fragments efifected their 
escape. The fate of the Captain-general, Firuzdn, became 
proverbial. Flying towards Hamadan, he was stopped in a 
mountain pass choked by a caravan laden with honey. In 
seeking to tuni the pass, he lost his way, was overtaken 
and slain. Hence the saying — ‘ Part of the Lord's host is 
the honey-bee.’ 

The importance attached to this battle is signified by 
the tradition that a mounted Grenius gave immediate notice 
of the victory and of the death of Noman to a traveller in 

^ The spies were the fatuous Amr ibn Madelcerib (the warrior'poet met with 
before) and Toleiha. The latter (the quondam prophet of the Beni Asad) was 
long in returning from his scouting expedition — so much so that the army, 
becoming anxious, began to speak among themselves: ' What if Tolciba hath 
apostatised the second time V When he made his appearance, therefore, there 
was a shout of joy. Toieilm, hearing of it, was much hurt, at the imputa- 
tion. * Even had. it been the old Arab faitli,’ he said, * which I once professed 
much moro this blessed faith of Islam, I should have disdained to change it 
for the jt^rgon of these barbarijjj^.’ 
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the Hejaz, who at once communicated it to Omar at Medina. 
Hamadan fell into the hands of the victorious army ; and 
the royal treasure and jewels, def)Osited for safety' in the 
great Fire temple, were delivered up. The chiefs and people 
of Irac-Ajem, that is, the western districts of Persia xiroper, 
submitted themselves and became tributary. The booty 
was immense ; and amongst it two caskets of priceless gems, 
which Omar placed in the treasury at Medina ; but next morn- 
ing, the courier that brought them was recalled, and Omar 
told him that he had seen a vision of angels, which warned 
him of punishment hereafter if he kept those jewels. ‘ Take 
them hence,’ he said ; ‘ sell them, and let the price be divided 
amongst the army.’ They fetched 4,000,000 dirhems. 

Capture Omar was disconsolate at the death of Noman ; and he 

A.H. XXII. promoted his brother Ndeim ibn Mocarrin (one of the three 
A.I) ei3. heroes of T)zul Cassa) to high command. He had now 
embarked on an enterprise from which there was no return- 
ing. The proud Yezdegird refused to yield, and Omar no 
longer scrupled pursuing him to the bitter end. But a 
long series of campaigns was yet needful, effectually to re- 
duce the empire. These it is not the object of this work 
to trace otherwise than in such brief and cursory way as 
shall enable the reader to ^ .le expanding area and 
growing obligations of th^C^ . The warlike races of 
the southei-n shores of the CaspmS^gai'y' 'der Isfandiar, 
brother of the ill-fated Kustem, for i- .^.fence of Eei, 
one of the royal cities of Persia. Assuming offensive, 
they began to harry the Mussulman garrisons. Noeim 
advanced to meet themj and another great battle and 
decisive victory placed the city at his mercy.' Isfandiar 
retired to Azerbaijan ; where, again defeated, he was taken 
prisoner ; and at last, without much compunction, he threw 

’ The battle was fought at Bowaj Hid. Noeim demolished the fortifica- 
tions of Rei, and laid the foundations of a now city. The ruins of Rei, soma 
five or six miles south-east of Teheran, are still to he seen of considerable 
extent. See Porter’s Travels in Georgia and^rsia. 
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ID his lot, and made common cause with the invading aimy. 
From Kei, Yezdegird fled south to Ispahan ; finding no 
shelter there, he hunted on to ICerman ; then he retired to 
Ballth ; and at last he took refuge in Men-e, whence he 
sought the aid of the Khaciin of the Turks, and of the 
Emperor of China. The Khacan espoused his cause ; and 
for several years the contest was waged with varying success 
in the vicinity of Merve. But in the end the Turks retired, 
and with them Yezdegird, across the Osus. The conflict 
was subsequently renewed, and nine or ten j’ears afterwards, 
in the reign of Othman, Yezdegird, bereft of his treasures 
and deserted by his followers, who in vain besought him to 
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tender his submission, perished miserably in the hut of a 
miller, whither he had fled for refuge. 

On the fall of Eei, the Arabs lost no time in turning Reduction 
their arms against all quarters at once of the Persian Persian 
empire. Six considerable armies, drawn from Kufa and 
Bussorah, and continually replenished from Arabia and the 
provinces hy soldiers of fortune thirsting for rapine and 
renown, invaded as many different regions ; and these, as they 
were overrun, fell each under the government of the leader 
who reduced it. Thus, one after another, Fai-s, Kerman, 

Mokran, Sejestan, Khorasan, and Azerbaijan, were annexed 
to the empire of Islam. Some of these, though subordinate 
in name, bad been virtually independent; and so now, even 
after the heart had ceased to beat, they maintained a 
dangerous vitality. When tributary and reduced to an 
outward subjection, the people would ever and again rise in 
rebellion; and it was long before the Arabs could subside 
into a settled life, or feel secure away from the protection of 
garrisoned entrenchments. But the privileges of Islam on Sutonii- 
the mere confession of the Faith were so considerable and UonofThe 
enticing, that the adherents of the Zoroastrian worship were 
unable to resist the attraction ; by degrees the Persian race 
came over to the dominant creed, and in the end opposition 
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ceased. The notices of Zoroastrian families, and of Fire 
temples destroyed in after reigns, show indeed that in many 
quarters the conversion was slow and partial.* But after the 
fall of the Court, the death of Yezdegird, and the extinction 
of outlying authority, the political and social inducements to 
join the faith of the conquerors were, for the most part, irre- 
sistible. The polished Persian formed a new element in 
INloslem society. But however noble and refined, he long 
held a place inferior to, and altogether distinct from, that 
mainteined by the rude but dominant races of Arabian 
blood. Individuals or families belonging to the subject 
jjeoples, on embracing Islam, attached themselves to some 
Arab chief or clan, as adherents, or ‘ clients ’ of the same ; 
and in this dependent position could claim some of the 
privileges of the ruling faith. But neither liero nor in other 
lands did they intermany with the Arabs on equal terms ; 
they were looked down uiron as of an inferior caste. Thus, 
although in theoiy, on becoming Mussulmans, the conquered 
nations thereby entered the equal brotherhood of the Faith, 
they formed, not the less, a lower estate. The race and 
language, ancestral dignity, and political privileges, of the 
Ai-abs continued to be paramount throughout the empire 
for many generations. 

'While passing by thus cursorily the military details of 
outlying conquest, there is one episode which I may mention, 
as containing a curious relation of miraculous interposition, 
srrch as we rarely meet with in the tradition of. events sub- 
sequent to the Prophet’s death. The warrior Saria had long 
besieged with inadequate force the stronghold Darabgird in 
Kennan, when a band of Kurds came suddenly down to its. 


' The Zoroiistrlans must still have "been nTiroerou.o, especially in the out- 
lying provinces, even in tbo Abbasside reigns. The social and political in- 
(liiremcnts brought to bear on them, and to induce a profession of Islam that 
was at first but superficial, are well brought out in * The Apology of A1 Kindy * 
(ymitli and Elder, 1882). See especially the speech of A1 Maiiifin, pp. xii. 
and 33. 
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relief. The small Arab army, taken thus on both sides, 
■would have been cut to pieces, had not Saria, warned by a 
cry from heaven, promptly sought refuge upon a hill at his 
rear. Omar on that very day (so the tradition runs), as he 
conducted the Friday service in the Great Mosque at Medina, 
saw distinctly in a vision the impending disaster, and trem- 
bling for his safety, cried aloud, ‘ To the hill, 0 Saria ! to the 
hill ! ’ It was this voice which reached Sai'ia, clear from the 
sky, just in time to enable him to make good his retreat to 
the hill, from whence, having rallied his troops, he turned 
again and discomfited the enemy. Omar, we are told, related 
the whole affair of the retreat and subsequent victory, at the 
moment it occurred ; and with this the courier’s report, re- 
ceived several weeks after, was found exactly to tally.* 

’ It ia difficult to account for the origin of so atrange a tale. It illus- 
trates the heterogeneous materials of irhich our authorities are still composed. 
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THE LATER YEARS OF OMAR’S REIGX DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

A.H. XVU.-XXIII. . A.r>. 638-644. 

While the arms of Islam were thus rapidly reducing 
proy-inee after province in the East to the sway of Omar 
from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, the wave of conquest 
was for the time calmed down in Asia Minor. There had 
now for some time prevailed a period of comparative quiet. 
After the death of Heraclius there was no spirit left in the 
Byzantine empire to continue the struggle either by land or 
by sea. Desultory attempts were made, indeed, at intervals 
upon the coast ; but they were followed by no lasting success.' 
hfuavia was busy meanwhile consolidating the administration 
of Syria ; and, with a sagacious foresight, strengthening his 
hold upon the provinces against the contingencies of the 
future. Elsewhere peace prevailed. Shorahbil ruled over 
the district of the Jordan. Amru maintained a firm 
government in Egypt ; and, pushing a chronic warfare 
against the native tribes and the Eoman settlements on the 
coast of Africa, gradually extended the boundaries of Islam 
towards the West. Arabia, still pouring forth its unquiet 
spirits to fight in the wars abroad, was tranquil at home 
under its various governors. 

Besides the jouraeys into Syria already mentioned, 
Omar only quitted his residence at Medina for the purpose 

■ Ascalon is stated to have fallen as late as a.h. XXIII., i.e. a.d. 643. If 
so, it must have held out so long only in virtue of its niaritliae position. But 
we have no details. 
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of performing the annual pilgrimage.* The governors of the 
various provinces were wont to rejrair to Mecca to discharge 
at that season the same religious obligation ; and the Caliph 
used to improve the opportunity for conferring with them, 
as they returned by way of Medina, on such provincial 
business as needed his attention. The occasion, in fact, 
served the purposes of an annual report delivered orally of 
local government. Several years before his death, Omar 
spent three weeks within the sacred precincts of Mecca, and 
enlarged the space around the Kaaba. The dwellings ap- 
proaching too closely the Holy House were pulled down, and 
the first step taken towards the formation of a grand square 
and piazza fitting the place of worship for all nations. Some 
of the owners refused to sell their patrimony ; but the houses 
were demolished nevertheless, and the price in compensa- 
tion left at their disposal in the treasury. The boundary 
pillars of the Haram, or Sacred Territory, were renewed. 
And convenient halting places were constructed at the pil- 
grim stations on the road to Medina, for the custody of 
which, and the care of the adjoining springs of water, the 
local tribes were held responsible. 

The seventh year of Omar’s Caliphate was distinguished 
by the bursting forth of volcanic fires from a hill called Leila 
in the neighbomiiood of IMedina. The Caliph gave com- 
mand for a general distribution of alms amongst the poor. 
The people joined in the pious work, and the volcano 
stopped.® 

In the same year a naval expedition was sent to 
Abyssinia, across the Bed Sea, to check attacks upon the 

1 Omar presided every year, excepting the first of his Caliphate, when the 
struggle with the Byzantine and Persian empires was at its height. He is also 
said to have thrice visited Mecca for the Omra, or Lesser Pilgrimage. {Life of 
Mahomet^ p. xii.) 

The superstition attributing the cessation of the volcano to an extra- 
ordinary dole of alms is not worse than that which seeks to check the devasta> 
tlons of Vesuvius by the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius in the 
cathedral of Naples. 
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Moslems on the coast, or on the herders of Nubia. The 
vessels were wrecked, and the expedition suffered great 
privations. The disaster led Omar to vow that he would 
never again permit his troops to embark on an element 
fraught with such danger. It was not till some years after 
his death that the Mussulmans gathered courage to brave 
the risks of naval encounter in the Mediterranean Sea.' 

In the governor’s appointed to control the turbulent 
cities of Ivufa and Bussorah, Omar was not altogether 
fortunate. Otba, Govei-nor of Bussorah, died shortly after 
rescuing the unfortunate expedition to Persepolis-^ lire 
choice of a successor in Moghira ibn Shoba, was ill-advised. 
Of mde and repulsive aspeet, he had committed murder in 
his youth at Tayif, and Islam had not softened his nature or 
improved his morals. The heai’tless insult which he offered 
to an aged Chi’istian princess of the house of Hira, whom he 
demanded in marriage on the capture of that city, has been 
handed down in Arab song. His harem, stocked with fourscore 
wives and concubines, failed to satisfy his vagrant passion. 
His enemies at Bussorah watched his movements from an 
adjoining building ; and through a party-window were wit- 
ness to an intrigue with a Bedouin lady, who had visited 
his house. When he issued forth to lead the public prayer, 
they shouted him down as an adulterer; and Omar summoned 
him to his court to answer the accusation. By any reasonable 
law of evidence, the crime had been established beyond a 

' Omar consulted Amru on the subject, 'who was of the same mind, and 
said — 

B&dula M 

in jBksax al ’Od 

Wola.lr a] dfid> 

'Ah insect boating on a splinter; if tlie splinter break, the insect perisheth 
signifying thereby the risks of the mariner. 

^ Otba came on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there besought Omar to allow 
him to resign his government. Omar refused, and .is Otba died on his way 
hack, the Caliph was much distressed. He visited his tomb to pray over it, 
and said that he would have reproached himself as the cause of his death — ' had 
it not been already -wriUen in the decrees of the Lord.’ 
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doubt ; but, under the strange ordinance promulgated by 
Mahomet on the misadventure of his favourite wife, there 
was a flaw in the testimony of Zi^, the fourth witness. 
And the Caliph, with an ill-eoncealed groan at the miscarriage 
of justice, ordered the witnesses who Irad brought the charge 
to be scourged according to the law, and the accused 
released. ‘ ytrike hard,’ cried the barefaced culprit, address- 
ing the unwilling minister of the law; — ‘strike hard, and 
comfort my heart thereby ! ’ ‘ Hold thy i>eaee,’ said Omar, 

‘ it wanted little to convict thee ; and then thou shouldest 
have been stoned to the death as an adulterer.’ The guilty 
chief was silenced, but not abashed. He continued to reside 
in Medina, a crafty courtier at the Caliph’s gate.* 


* We have met Moghira in the lifetime of the Prophet. First at Hoileibia, 
where the murder was cast in his teeth by his uncle, and subsequently at the 
demolition of the great idol of T4jif, &c. {Life of Mahomet, pp. 370, 467.) 
He was red-haired, one-eyed, obese and repulsive in appearance, but insinuating 
in manner and speech. One of liis eighty concubines, when liis ill looks were 
mentioned, said, ‘ Yes, ho is a sweet conserve but on a beggarly dish.’ 

The aged princess whom he demanded in marriage on the fall of Hira, 
was Hind, daughter of Noman V. Some threescore years before she bad 
been married to Adi, who, when tutor to her father, bad caught a glimpse of 
her in the church at Hira. Adi was executed for seme offence by the Chosroes, 
and Hind then retired into a convent near Hira, ejdlecl, after her, Diiira Hind, 
.'^ee tlie strange story of Moghira's courso conduct towards her as related by 
51. Caiissin de Perceval, vol. ii. p. loO; and Life of Mahomet (1st edition), 
vol. i. pp. clxxix. et scq. 

For the law of evidence on the charge of adultery, see Life of Mahomet, 
p. 313. The whulo story is significant as manifesting the deterioration of 
Arab life from the iincient spirit and customs, which, jimongst the Bedouins, 
admitted of social intercourse between the sexes without such scandals. The 
lady's name was 0mm Jamil, of the Beni Aamir ibn Sassaa, and is said by 
Tabari to have been a widow. ‘ This Lady used openly to visit Moghira and 
other chief men of Bossora, a custom common amongst some of the ladies of 
that time.’ But the old Arab chivalry towards the sex was rapidly dis- 
appearing under the system which raised the slave-girl giving issue to her lord 
to the position of 0mm Walad, or freed-wife, and her children to the same 
legitimacy as the children of the noble-bom. This, coupled with the laxity of 
divorce and remarriage, was speedily lowering the position of the sex, and 
rendered the strict use of ‘the Ifeil’ an absolute necessity for the decent ob- 
servances of social life ; and gradually, but surely, bringing about the wretched 
condition of women, together with the seclusion of the harem, as we now find 
it in Moslem lands. 
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As successor to Mogliira, Omar appointed Abu ]Mu.sa 
al Ashaxi, Governor of Bussorah — a man of a very different 
stamp. Of small stature, smooth in face, and little presence, 
he had yet distinguished himself on the field of Honein; 
and had been the envoy of Mahomet to Hadhramaut.' He 
wanted strength and firmness (as we shall see hereafter) for 
the stormy times that were coming ; but he was wise and 
sufficiently able to hold the restless Bedouins of Bussorah in 
check. Belonging to the tribe of Ashar, it was perhaps an 
advantage, in the jealousies now growing up, that he was 
himself outside the clique of Mecca and Medina citizens. But 
he still felt the need of Coreishite influence to support his 
government ; and as he departed he said t o Omar : ‘ Thou must 
strengthen my hands with a company of the Companions of the 
Prophet, for verily they are as salt in the midst of the people ; ’ 
— so he took in his train nine-aud-twenty men of mark along 
with him. But even Abu Musa was near losing his command. 
The story is curious, and illustrates Omar’s style of govern- 
ment. After a successful cainp)aign against the Kurds in 
Ispahan, Abu Musa, as rvas usual, sent a deputation to 
iiledina to report the victory, and carry to the Caliph the 
royal Fifth. Dhabba, a discontented citizen, desired to be 
of the number, but was not allowed. He forthwith set out 
alone to Medina, and there laid certain charges against Abu 
Musa, who was summoned by Omar to clear himself. After 
some days of confinement to his quarters, he was brought 
before the Caliph, face to face with his accuser. The 
first charge wns that a band of youths, from amongst the 
captives taken in the recent expedition, had been used by 
him as personal attendants. ‘ True,’ said Abu Musa ; ‘ these 
sons of Persian chieftains did me good service as guides ; 
therefore I paid their ransom as prize of the column, and 

' In the action of AiitAs follnwing the field of Honein, his uncle, who com- 
manded, was slain ; and Abu Musa took up the banner and routed the enemy. 
Ho had more physical than moral courage, as we shall see at the greitt 
Arbitration. 
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■now, being free, they serve me.’ ‘He speaketh the truth,’ 
answered Dhahba, ‘but what I said was al.so true.’ The 
second accusation was that he held tivo landed properties. 
‘ I do,' explained Abu Musa ; ‘ the one is for the subsistence 
of my family, the other for the sustenance of the people.’ 
Dhabba answered as befoi-e. The third was that the governor 
had ill his household a giii who fared too sumxitiiously. Abu 
Musa was silent. Again, he was charged with making over 
the seals of office to Ziad; which was admitted by Abu 
Musa, ‘because he found the youth to be wise and fit for 
office.’ The last charge was that he had given the largess of 
a thousand dirhems to a poet ; and this Abu M'usa admitted 
ha\ ing done, with the view to preserve his authority from 
being weakened by scurrilous attacks. The Caliph received 
the explanation, and permitted Abu Musa to resume his 
government, but desired him to send Ziad and the girl to 
Medina. He -n-as so pleased with the knowledge and 
readiness of Ziad, who was already foreshadowing the great- 
ness of his administrative talent, that he sent him back with 
the full approval of his employment in the affairs of the 
province ; but the girl was detained in confinement at 
Medina. AVith Dhabba the Caliph was very angry. Out of 
malice he had sought to ruin Abu Musa by one-sided 
allegations. ‘ Truth perverted is no better,’ Omar said, 
‘ than is a lie ; and a lie leadeth to hell fire.’ * 

Kufa remained for several years under the rule of Sad, 
its founder, the conqueror of Chaldaea and Medain. At 
length, in the ninth year of Omar’s Calijihate, a faction 
sprang up against him. The Bedouin jealousy of the 

' It is not said that he pnnished tlie calumniator. 'What was the fault of 
the girl -nhich led to her imprisonment is not clear. Possibly tliere was some 
scandal of nndue influenee over Abu Husa, to whom some say she was given as 
a bribe by his predecessor Moghira. As regards the gift to the poet, Weil re- 
marks that for a smaller offence of the same kind, KhUlid was deposed with 
ignominy — which is true. This is the same Ziild of -whom we have heard 
before, as the putative son of Abu Soflfln, destined hereafter to assume a pra- 
minent position. 
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Coreish had already begun to work ; and Stid was accused 
of unfairness in distributing the booty. There was also 
imputed to him the lack of martial spirit and backwardness 
to show himself in the field, a revival of the old charge 
made slanderously against him at Cadesiya.' He was 
summoned, with his accusers, to Medina; but the main 
offence of which he was found guilty was one of little con- 
cern to them. Sad in his public ministrations had cut short 
the customary prayers ; and Omar, deeming the offence 
unpardonable, dejrosed him. 

To fill a vacancy requiring, beyond all others in the 
empire, skill, exirerience, and power, Omar unwisely ajr- 
pointed Ammar, who, having been, as a persecuted slave 
at ^Mecca, one of Mahomet’s earliest converts, possessed a 
merit second to none in the Faith, but was a man of no 
ability, and, moreover, advanced in years.® The citizens of 
Kufa were not long in finding out his incapacity ; and, Jit 
their desire, Omar transferred Abir Musa from Eussorah to 
rule over them. But it was no easy work to curb the 
factious populace. They took offence at his slave for buying 
fodder as it crossed the bridge ; and for so slight a cause 
the Caliph, after he had been governor for a year, sent him 
back again to Bussorah, Another nomination had already 
been determined on, when the artful Moghira, finding Omar 
alone in the Great Mosque, wormed the secret out of him ; 
and dwelling on the grave burden of a hundred thousand 
turbulent citizens, suggested that the new candidate was 
not fit to bear it. ‘ But,’ said Omar, ‘ the men of Kufa 
have pressed me to send them neither a headstrong tyrant, 
nor a weak and impotent believer.’ ‘ As for a weak 
believer,’ answered Moghira, ‘his faith is for himself, his 


* Aljove, p. 1 66. 

2 See of Mahomet t p. 72. He wes one of the friendless converts whose 

freedom Ah\i Sekr purchased^ and thus saved him from the persecutiou of the 
Coreisli. 
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weakness falletli on thee ; as for a strong tyrant, his tyranny 
injureth himself alone, and his strength is all for thee.’ 
Omar was caught in the snare, and, the scandals of Bussorah 
notwithstanding, was weak enough to confer on Moghira the 
government of Kufa. With all his defects, Moghira was, 
without doubt, the strong man needed for that stiff-necked 
city ; and he held his position there during the two remain- 
ing years of Omar’s reign.* 

The vacillation of Omar, and his I’eadiness, at the com- 
plaint of the citizens of Kufa, once and again to shift their 
ruler, led that turbulent populace to know then- power, and 
gave head to the factious temper already disquieting the 
city. It was a weak though kindly spirit which led the 
Caliph to nominate Ammar to a post for which he had no 
aptitude whatever. Upon his recall, Omar asked whether his 
removal had caused lum pain. ‘ It did not much rejoice me,’ 
replied Ammar, ‘ when thou gavest me the command ; but I 
confess that I was troubled when thou didst depose me.’ To 
which Omar responded amiably : ‘ I knew when I appointed 
thee that thou wast not a man fitted to govern ; but verily 
I was minded (and here he quoted from the Coran) to be 
gracious unto the lueak and humble ones in the land ; and 
to make them •patterns of religion, and heirs of the good 
things in this present life' - At the same time, he appointed 
another early convert of singular religious merit, Abdallah ibn 


> The itinnner in whiph Jlocliira got hold of the eeci'ct is chompteristic of 
his artfulness. ITo perceived Joheir in close conference with the C.iliph. Now 
Omar had apprised Joheir of hi^> intention to appoint him Governor of Kfifn ; 
hut hade him, for the present, to keep the matter secret. Moghira, suspecting 
the truth, sent one of his wives with a present of viands to Jobeir’s wife, who, 
caught in the trap, accepted the oongmtulatorygift. Moghira, thus assured that 
his suspicions were well founded, hurried off to Omar, and representing th.at 
he had got hold of a weak fellow, who could not even keep the secret of his 
nomination for a day, got the appointment (as in the text) for himself. Some 
say that Omar afterwards intended to reappoint Sad (who seems to have been 
removed on very inadeqtiate grounds) to Kufa, but that he died before he 
could give effect to the intention. 

‘ Sara xxyiii. 4. 
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Masud, who had also been a slave at Mecca, to a post at 
Kufa, for which, however, he was better fitted — the chan- 
cellorship of the treasury. He had been the body-servant of 
the Prophet, who was used to call him ‘ light in the body, 
but weighty in the Faith.’ He was learned in the Coran, 
and had a ‘ reading ’ of his own, to which, as the best text, 
he held persistently against all recensions.' 

There was still a considerable jealousy between Bussorah 
and its more ricbly endowed sister city. The annies of 
both had contributed towards the conquest of Khuzistan, and 
had shared accordingly. But Bussorah, with its teeming, 
thousands, was comparatively poor ; and Omar, to equalise 
the benefits of all who had served in the earlier campaigns, 
assigned to them increased allowances, to be met from the 
surplus revenues of the Sawad administered by Knfa," 

In the more important governments, the judicial office 
was discharged by a functionary who held his commission 
immediately from the Caliph.® The control of all depart- 
ments remained with the governor, who, in virtue of his 
supreme office, led the daily jirayers in public ; and, e.sj^e- 
cially on the Fridays, gave an address, or sermon, which had 
often an important political bearing. Military and fiscal 
functions, which vested at the first, like all other powers, 
in the governor’s hands, came eventually to he discharged 
by officers specially appointed to the duty. ]Mini.sters of 
religion were also commissioned by the State. From the 
extraordinary rapidity with which cities and provinces were 
converted, risk of error rose, in respect both of creed and 
ritual, to the vast multitudes of ‘ new believers.’ To obviate 


' See Life of Mahomet, p. 64. His height only equalled that of an ordinary 
man seated. 

= An extraordinary griint of one hundred dirhems was made to each. The 
civil list and pensions were settled by Omar in his Deivan ; hut the means of 
paying the allowances was by local assignments; so that each city was de- 
pendent on its endowment, from which all the expenditure of administration 
had to be mot. 

’ According to some authorities, however, neither Abu Bekr nor Omar 
appointed any CAdhy to Kdfa or Bussorah. 
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this danger, Omar appointed teachers in every country, -whose 
business it was to instruct the people — men and women 
separately — in the Coran and the requirements of the Faith. 

Early in his reign, he imposed it also, as an obligation 
to be enforced by the magistrate, that all, both great and 
small, should attend the public services, especially on every 
Friday ; and that in the month of Eamadhan, the whole 
body of the Moslems should be constant in the assembling 
of themselves together in their Mosques. 

To Omar is pojDulaiiy ascribed, not only the establish- Omar 
ment of the Dewan, .and offices of systematic account, but ora of 
also the regulation of the Arabian year. He introduced ^h^xvii. 
for this piuqiose the Mahometan Era, commencing with the 
new moon of the first month (Moharram) in the year of 
the Prophet’s flight from Mecca. Hence the IMahometan 
year was named the Hegira, or ‘ Era of the Flight.’ ' 

Of the state of Mahometan society at this period we Deteriora- 
have not the materials for judging closely. Constant social and 
employment in the field, no doubt, tended to arrest the 
action of the deleaving influences which, in times of ease 
and luxury, began to relax the sanctions and taint the pmdty 
of Bedouin life. But there is ample indication that the 
relations between the sexes were already rapidly deteriorating. 

The baneful influence of polygamy, especially now that it was 
intensified by the husband’s power of arbitrary divoree and 
the unlimited licence of servile concubinage, was quickened 
by the vast multitudes of slave-girls taken by the aimy, and 
distributed or sold, both among the soldiers and the com- 
munity at large. The wife of noble blood held, under the 
old chivalrous code of the Arabs, a position of honour and 
supremacy in the household, from which she could be ousted 
by no base-bom rival, however fair or fruitful. She was 

‘ The calculation was already hy strictly lunar notation of months, accord- 
ing to the Arab calendar ; for that had been fixed by a Divine ordinance at 
the Farewell Pilgrimage, (Xi/e Ma,komet, p. 486.) But the commencement 
of the era, and numbering of the years, -was introduced only now. Note that 
the { is short in Hegira. 
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now to be, in the estimation of her husband, but one amongst 
many, to wlnise level she was gradually being lowered. If 
his slave-girls bore him children, they became at once, as 
0 mm ^yalad, free ; ‘ and in point of legitimacy and inheritance 
the offspring was equal to the children of the free and noble 
wife. Beauty and blandishment began to outshine birth 
and breeding, and the favourite of the hour too often dis- 
placed her noble mistress. 

With the coarse sensualist, revelling like IMoghira in a 
harem well stocked with Greek and Persian captives, this 
might have been expected. But it was not the less the 
case in many a household of greater refinement and repute. 
Some lady, ravished, it may have been, from a noble home, 
and endowed with the charms and graces of a courtly life, 
would captivate her master, and for the moment rule 
supreme. The story of the Princess Leila will afford a 
sample. This beautiful daughter of Judi, the Ghassanide 
chief slain at Duma, was bought by the victorious Khalid 
from the common prize. The fame of her charms had 
already reached Medina, and kindled a romantic flame in the 
breast of Abd al Eahman, son of Abu Bekr. lie was wild 
iir his passion for her, and sang his grief in verses still pre- 
served.® At last he became her happy master, and she was 
de.spatched from the camp to his home. At once he freed 
her, and took her to wife. His love for this lady was so great 
that, forsaking all other, he kept him only to her — so long 
as her beauty lasted. She was the queen of his household. 
But after a time she fell sick and began to waste away. 
The beauty went, and with it her master’s love ; and so her 
tui'n, too, came to be forsaken. Then his comrades said to 
him ; ‘ Why thus keep her on, neglected and forsaken here ? 
Suffer her to go back to her people and her home.’ So he 

* Sep Life of Mahomet^ p. 349. 

* Take, for example, two lines with the piny on the name Lpila, or night — 

I thonglit of Loila, tmt the bearens are between ns ; 

Neitbei Is bei ni^bt (Leila) mine ; nor my night beis. 
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suffered her. Leila’s fate was happy compared with that of 
others. Tired of his toy, the owner would sell her to 
become, if still young and beautiful, the plaything of 
another; or if, like Leila, disease or years had fretted her 
beauty, to eke out the weary, wistless, hopeless lot of a 
household slave. 

Kelaxation of manners is significantly marked by the 
frequent notice of punishment for drunkenness. There are 
not wanting instances of even governors dejiosed for the 
offence. Omar was rigorous in imposing the legal penalty. 
He did not shrink from commanding that stripes should be 
inflicted, even upon his own son and his boon companions, 
for the use of wine. At Damascus, the scandal grew to such 
a height that Abu Obeida had to summon a band of the 
citizens, with the heroes Dhimr and Abu Jandal at their head, 
for the offence. Hesitating in such a case to enforce the 
law, he acquainted Omar with the circumstances, and begged 
that the offenders, being penitent, might be forgiven. An 
angry answer came : ‘ Gather an assembly,’ he wrote in the 
stern language of his early days; — ‘gather an assembly, 
and bring them forth. Then ask. Is wine lawful, or is 
it forbidden^ If they say fo7-hidden, lay eighty stripes 
upon each one of them ; if they say lawful, then behead 
them every one.’ They confessed that it was forbidden, and 
submitted themselves to the ignominious punishment.’ 

The weakness for wine may have been a relic of ‘ the days 
of Ignorance,’ when the poet sang ‘ Bury me under the roots 
of the juicy vine.’ But there were influences altogether new 
at work in the vast accession to the households of believers 
everywhere of captive women from other lands. Greek, 
Persian, and , Egyptian maidens abounded in every harem. 
The Jews and Christians amongst them might retain their 

' Miiny stories are told of Omar’s stem punisliment of wine-drinkers. 
The house of one wlio surreptitiously tiiifScked in spirits, ho caused to ho 
humed over his head. Another culprit, expelled for drinking, escaped to the 
Byzantine territory and apostatised. 
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aDcestral faith, whether in fTfeedom or bondage, whether 
as coneubiaes or iriarried to their masters ; and with their 
ancestral faith retain much also of the habits of their father- 
land ; and the saTne may be said of the heathen bond-maids 
from Africa and the Parseo slave-girls from Persia- even if 
outwardly converted to the Aloslem faith. The countless 
progeny of such alliances, though ostensibly bred in the creed 
and practice of Isbm, must have inherited much of the 
nationality of the mothers by whom they were nursed and 
brought up. The crowded harern, with its Divine sanction of 
senule concubinage, was also an evil school for the rising 
generation. IVealth, luxury, and idleness were under such 
circumstances provocative of a licence and indulgence which 
too often degenerated into debauchery. 

For, apart from the field of war and the strife of faction, 
Muslern life was idle and inactive. There was nothing to 
relieve its sanctimonious voluptuousness. The hours not 
spent in the harem were divided between listless conver- 
sation in the city knots and clubs, and formal prayers in 
the .Mo«f|ue five times a day. Ladies no longer appeared 
in public eseeirting as they flitted along shi-oudcd beneath 
‘ the veil.’ The light and grace, the charm and deUcacy, which 
their presence imparted to Arab society before Islam, was gone. 
TIjc soft warm colouring of nature, so beautifully portrayed in 
ancient Arabian song, was chilled and overcast. Games of 
chance, and such like amusements, common to mankind, 
wore forbidden by law as stigmatised in the Coran ; even 
speculation was checked by the ban put upon interest for 
money lent. And so, Mussulman life, cut off, beyond the 
threshold of the harem, from the ameliorating influences of 
the gentler sex, began to assume that dreaiy, morose, and 
cheerless aspect which it has ever since retained.’ But 
j,.^;jture is not thus to be pent up and trifled with; the 
rebou'"^’^^ must come ; and with the rebound, humanity, in 
' See 77(e Cor^n : its TemlUng and Frecepls, p. 61. 
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casting off its shackles, hm-st likewise through the barriers 
of the Faith. The gay youth of Islam, cloyed with the dull de- 
lights of'the sequestered harem, were tempted when they went 
abroad to evade the restrictions of their creed, and to seek 
in the cup, in music, games, and dissipation the excitement 
which the young and the light-hearted will demand. In the 
greater cities, intemperance and libertinism were rife. The 
canker spread, oftentimes the worse because concealed. The 
more serious classes of believers were scandalised not only 
by amusements, luxuries, and voluptuous living, held to be 
inconsistent with their creed, but with immoralities of a 
kind which may not even be named. The development of 
this evil came later on, but the tares were already being 
sown even under the strict and puritanical Caliphate of 
Omar.* 

Such excesses were, however, for the present confined to 
foreign parts. At home, the first Caliphs, fortified by the 
hallowed associations of Medina, and at a distance from the 
scenes of luxury and temptation, preserved the severe sim- 
plicity of ancient Arab life. This, it is true, was not incon- 
sistent (as we see even in the case of Mahomet) with the 
uncontrolled indulgences of the harem. But as concerns the 
Caliphs themselves, Abu Beki-, Omar, and Othniiin, their 
lives in this respect were, considering the licence of Islam, 
temperate and modest. Omar, we are told, had no passion 
for the sex. Before the Hegira, he contracted marriage 
with four wives, but two of these, preferring to remain at 
Mecca, were thus separated from him. At Medina, he. 
married five more, one of whom he divorced.^ llis la.st 

' Por a description of the shameless demoralisation that prevailed, especial l_y 
among the yonth of Damascus and Baghdad, I mnst refer to the learned and 
elahorate ’(fork of H. von Kremor, Cntturgeschickfe dts Orients wnter don 
Chalifen. 

“ One of the '(fives was a captive maiden from Yemen, who, having, as 
Ills bond-maid, borne him a son and daughter, hecame, ipso jaefo, free. Ko 
mention is made of other slave-girls in his harem; but this affords no pre- 
sumption that he did not consort witli such; for no account is made of servile 
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marriage was in the eighth j'ear of his Caliphate, when over 
fifty, perhaps nearer sixty, years of age. Thi’cc years before, 
he had married a gi-anddaughter of the Prophet, under cir- 
cumstances which east a curious light on his domestic ways. 
He conceived a liking for 0mm Kolthum, the young un- 
married sister of Ayesha, through whom a betrothal was 
arranged. But Ayesha found that the light-hearted damsel 
had no desire to wed the aged Caliph. In this dilemma 
she had recourse to Amru, who undertook the task of 
breaking off the match. He broached the subject to Omar, 
who at first imagined that Amru wished the maiden for 
himself. ‘ Nay,’ said Amru, ‘ that I do not ; but she hath 
been bred indulgently in the family of her father Abu Bekr, 
and I fear that she may ill brook thine austere manners, and 
the gravity of thy household.’ ‘ But,’ replied Omar, ‘ I have 
already engaged to marry her; and how can I break it off? ’ 
‘ Leave that to me,’ said Amra ; ‘ thou hast indeed a duty 
to provide for Abu Bekr’s family, but the heart of this maiden 
is not with thee. Let her alone, and I will show thee a better 
than she, another 0mm Kolthum, even the daughter of Aly 
and Fatima, the granddaughter of the Prophet.’ So Omar 
married this other maiden, and she bore him a son and 
daughter ; but there was no eventual issue in this line.* 

Many of those whose names we have been familiar with 
in the life of Mahomet were now dropping off the scene. 
Fiitima, the daughter, and Safia, the aunt, of Mahomet, 
Zeinab his wife, and Mary his Coptic bond-maid, Yezid the 
son of Abu Sofian, Abu Obeida, Khalid, and Bilal, and 
many others who bore a conspicuous part in the great rdle of 

eoncul lines, and they are rarely or never mentioned, unless they chanced to 
hear offspring. 

It was his daughter from whom the tradition is derived thnt he had no 
special weakness for the sex, and married chiefly for the sake of issue. 

‘ In the tradition both the maidens are spoken of as 0mm IColthflm ; but 
that must have been by anticipation, since they were so called as having sons 
of tliat name. 
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the Prophet’s life, had all passed away, aud a new race was 
springing up in then- place. 

Abu Sofian himself survived till a.h. 32, and died aged 
eight 5 ’’-eiglit j^ears. One of hi.s eyes he lost at the siege 
of THyif, and the other at the battle of the Yennuk, so that 
he had long been blind. He divorced Hind, the mother 
of hluavia — she who ‘ chewed the Uver ’ of Hamza at the 
battle of Ohod. As for her, we are told that, having received 
a loan from Omar, she sujiported herself by merchandise. 
What was the reason of the divorce does not appear.* 

* On one occnsion Hind repaiTed to Synn and warned Hn&via against 
giving money to his father, Aba Sodan, who was in need, lest he should incur 
the reproach of Omar and the people ; and Aluavia accordingly sent him away 
with only one hundred dinars. But tradition, through Abbasside channels, 
begins now to tahe so strong and bitter a tinge of hatred against the Omcyyad 
family, that tales regarding it muet be received with caution. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEATH OF OMAE. 

A.H. XXm. A.D. 644. 

It was now the eleventh year of Omar’s Caliphate, and 
though fifty-five years of age (according to others over sixty) 
be was full of vigour and vigilant in the discharge of the 
vast responsibilities that devolved upon him.' In the last 
month of the twenty-third year of the Hegira, he journeyed, 
as was his wont, to Mecca ; and taking on this occasion the 
Widows of Mahomet in his suite, performed with them the 
rites of the annual Pilgrimage. He had returned but a 
few days to Medina, when his reign came to a tragical and 
untimely end. 

A Persian slave, Feroze, called more familiarly Ahu 
Lulu, had been brought by Moghira from Irac. Carried off 
a prisoner in his youth by the Romans, he had early 
embraced Christianity; and now, captured from them by 
the ^Moslems, his fate was to endure a second ea2rtivity as 
iMoghira’s slave. When the crowd of prisoners was marched 
into Medina from the battle of Nehavend (which is said 
to have been his birthjrlace) lie gave vent to hi.s grief ; 
tlic sight ojrened springs of tenderness long irent u^r, and 

’ By some authorities he was now sixty-three ; but this was a favourite age 
with traditionists, being that at which the Prophet died {supra, p. 119). He 
was born before the ‘ Sacrilegious War,’ which lasted ten years, A.r. SSO-590 
{Tjife of Maliomet, p. 14) ; but bis birth was probably at tho end of the last 
great battle, which terminated that war. This would make him twenty-six 
at his conversion, and fifty-five at his death. If born at the commencement of 
tlio war, he would now be ten years older. The true date may lie between the 
two extremes; and it is not unlikely that he was near sixty years of age at 
his death. 
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stroking the heads of the little ones, he exclaimed ; ‘ Verily, 

Omar hath consumed my boivels ! ’ He practi.sed the trade 
of a carpenter ; and Moghira, as his owner, shared the profit. 

Meeting Omar in the market-place,* he cried out, ‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful ! right me of my wrong, for verily 
Moghira hath assessed me heavily.’ ‘ At how much ? ’ asked 
the Caliph. ‘ At two dirhems a day.’ ‘ And what is thy 
trade ? ’ ‘A carpenter, designer, and worker in iron.’ ‘ It 
is not much,’ replied Omar, ‘ for a clever artificer like thee. 

I am told that thou couldst make for me a mill driven 
by the wind.’ ‘ It is true.’ ‘ Come then,’ continued the 
Caliph, ‘ and make me such a mill that shall be driven by 
the wind.’ ‘ If spared,’ said the captive in a surly voice, ‘ I 
will make a mill for thee, the fame whereof shall reach 
from the East even to the far West ; ’ and he went on his way. 

Omar remarked, as he passed on, the sullen demeanour of 
Abu Lulu : — ‘ That slave,’ he said, ‘ spoke threateningly to 
me just now.’ * 

Next morning, when the people assembled in the Great Omar 

.-...i mortallv 

jVlosque for the early matin prayer, Abu Lulu mingled with woimflo'd 
the front rank of the worshijipers. Omar entered, and, as 
was customary with the Imam who led the prayers, took his 


^ jMogliira, when recently appointed to Kufa, may have left him at IMedina ; 
or, more likely, he may have accompanied his master from Kufa to the Hejuz, 
it being the season of pilgrimage when the governors presented themselves. 

- The following story is told even by the earliest authorities : — Kib (the 
converted Jewish doctor, of whom mention has been made already) came to 
the Caliph and said, *Omar, thou luist but three days to live.’ ‘Strange,* 
said Omar, ‘for I feel quite well and strong/ ‘Nevertheless,’ continued Kab, 
‘ thus and thus I find it foretold in the Towrat/ Next day he came again, and 
told Omar he had but two days left. After he was struck do^vn, Kib came to 
visit him, and Omar said, on this occasion, to those about him, — ' Kab spake 
the truth,’ adding this couplet — 

Edb warned me tliat in three days I diould die; la the prophecy of E&b there Is no 
doubt ; 

I fear not death ; and yerily I am. dying ; but the fear of the wolf followeth in its wake. 

For uv(f (zeib) some read sin (zanb). It is difficult to say what can have given 
rise to this strange tradition. Possibly Kab, seeing the sullen and threatening 
attitude of Abu Lulu, may hare warned him accordingly. 
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stand in advance of the congregation, having his back 
towards them. He had no sooner called out the first words, 
AllaJi Aliha'i\ than Abu Lulu rushed upon him, and with a 
sharp blade inflicted six wounds in different parts of liis 
body. Then he ran wildly about, killing some and wounding 
others, and at last stabbed himself to death. Omar, who 
had fallen to the ground, was borne into his house, which 
afljoined the Mosque, sufficiently comp)Osed to desire that 
Abd al Eahman should proceed with the service. "When it 
was ended, Omar summoned him to his bedside, and signified 
his intention of nominating him to the Caliphate. ‘ Is this 
obligatory upon me ? ’ inquired Abd al Eahman. ‘ Xay, by the 
Lord I ’ said Omar, ‘ thou art free.’ ‘ That being so,’ he replied, 
‘ I never will accept the bm-den.’' ‘ Then stanch my wound,’ 
said the dying Caliph (for life was ebbing fast through a great 
gash below the navel), ‘ and stay me while I commit iny 
trust unto a company of men that were faithful unto their 
Prophet, and with whom their Prophet was well pleased.’ 
So he named, together with Abd al Eahman, other f'.air, 
namely Aly, Othman, Zobeir, and Sad, as the chiefest among 
the Companions of Mahomet, to be the electors of his 
successor, and called them to his bedside. When they 
appeared, he proceeded thus: — ‘Wait for your brother Talha 
(who was absent for the moment from Medina) three days ; if 
he arrive, take him for the sixth ; if not, ye are to decide the 
matter between you.’ Then, addressing each in turn, he 
warned them of the grave responsibility attaching to their 
office as Electors, and the danger to the elected one of favour- 
ing unduly his own clan and family. ‘ 0 Aly, if the choice 
fall upon thee, see that thou exalt not the Beni Hashim 
above their fellows. And thou, Othman, if thou art elected, 

‘ It is possible that AM al KahTn&n's subseqaent remmciation of the 
Caliphate in the roming conclave may have led to the tradition of this sup- 
posed conversation with Omar; but I give the tradition as I find it; and the 
facts as stated in the text are not in themselves improbable. 
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or Slid, be'ware that thou set not thy kinsmen over the 
necks of ineu. Arise, go forth, deliberate and then decide. 
jMeanwhile Soheib shall lead the public prayers.’ ' When 
t hey had departed, he called Abu Talha, a warrior of note, to 
him : ^ ‘ Go, stand,’ he said, ‘ before their door, and suffer 

no man to enter in unto them.’ After a while he proceeded 
solemnly, addressing those around him : — ‘ To him who 
shall succeed, give it as my dying bequest that he be kind 
to the ^len of this city, which gave a home to us and to 
the Faith ; that he make much of their virtues, and pass 
lightly by their faults. And bid him treat well the Arab 
tribes, for verily they are the backbone of Islam ; the tithe 
th.at he taketh from them, let him give it back unto the 
same for the nourishment of their poor. And the Jews and 
Christians, let him faithfully fulfil the covenant of the 
Prophet with them.^ 0 Lord, I have finished my course. 
And now to him that eometh after me I leave the kingdom 
and the Caliphate firmly stablished and at peace.’ Then he 
lay down quietly and rested for a time. 

After a while he bade his son go forth, and see who it 
was that had wounded him. Being told that it was Abu 
Lulu, he exclaimed : — ‘ Praise be to the Lord that it was not 
one who had ever bowed down before Him, even once, in 
prayer ! Now, Abdallah, my son, go in unto Ayesha, and 

' Tlie selection of Soheib was, no donlit, made advisedly. It wiU be re- 
membered that Mahomet is thouglit to have, in a manner, pointed out Abu 
Bekr as his successor by nominating him, when he was himself laid aside, to 
preside at the public prayers. Soheib had, of course, no pretensions to the 
office. He had been a slave at Jleeca, but was much revered because of his 
early conversion (Li/b (^iVa/iomet, p. 72). So his appointment on this occa- 
sion was very suitable. 

® A stalwart warrior. Mahomet used to say that in the field, the voice of 
Abu Talha was better than a thousand men. At Hunein he slew twenty of 
the enemy with his own hand. 

’ Some traditions omit the words ‘ Jews and Christians,' giving thus to 
the sentence a general bearing ; but the mention of covenant or treaties would 
seem to imply th.at tribes or people were meant other than Mahometans ; and 
the best supported traditions are as in the text. 
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ask her leave that I be buried in her chamber by the side of 
the Prophet, and by the side of Abu Bekr. If she refuse, 
then bury me by the other Moslems, in the graveyard of 
Backi.' And list thee, Abdallah, if they disagree ’ (for he too 
tvas to have a voice in the election) ‘ then be thou with the 
majority ; or, if the votes be equal, then choose thou that 
side on which is Abd al Eahman. Now let the peo^ile come 
in.’ Crowds had assembled at the door; and, permission 
having been given, they approached to make obeisance. As 
they passed in and out, Omar asked whether any lead- 
ing man had joined in conspiring against him, ‘ The Lord 
forbid ! ’ was the loud response of all, in horror at the very 
word. 

Among the rest, Aly came forward to inquire ; and as 
he sat by the bed.side, the son of Abbas came up. Omar, 
who dreaded the factious spirit of the latter, said : ‘ 0 Ibn 
Abbas, art thou with me in this matter?’ He signified 
assent, whereupon Omar added earnestly : ‘ See that thou 
deceive me not, thou and thy fellows.® Now, Abdallah, my 
son, raise up my head from the pillow, and then lay it gently 
on the ground : ® peradventure the Lord may in mercy take 
me thus, this night, for I fear the horrors of the rising sun.’ 
A physician gave him to drink of date-water ; but it oozed 
through the wound unchanged ; and so also with a draught 
of milk. Which when the physician saw, he said : ‘ I per- 
ceive that the wound is mortal : make now thy testament, 0 

* TJacki al Gharoad, For this biirying-ground, sco /Jfe of p. 208. 

- Tiioro is tlio tradition of a long conver^sation l)fstwocn Ilju Ablnis and 
Omar, in TV’hich tlie former prps.sed the of his family to the Caliphate ; 

and Omar answered, attributing theclaim to envy. The whole is a mere Abbns- 
side invention ; for neither Aly nor Abb&s, nor any one of the house of HAshim, 
seems even to have dreamed of any such pretension till after the dissensions 
which broke out after Omai^s death. Fatima was the only discontented 
person, and that, as we have seen» was about the property left by the Prophet 
withheld from her by Abu Bekr, not about any claim to the Caliphate. 

® As in tlie Oriental style, the l>ed, or matting, was spread upon the ground, 
Abdallah had but to raise his father’s head and remove it outside the 
pillow; so placing it on Che ground, and afterwards raising it upon his lap. 
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Commander of the Faithful.’ ‘ That,’ said Omar, ‘ have I done 
already.’ As he lay, his head resting on the bosom of his 
son, he recited this couplet : — 

It had gone hard with my soul, if I had not been a Moslem ; 

But verily all the appointed prayers have I observed, and fasted. 

And so, in a low voice, he kept repeating the name of the 
Lord, and the short Moslem creed, until his spirit passed 
away. It was the 2Gth of Dzul Hijj, the 23rd year of the 
Hegira. He had reigned for the space of ten years and a 
half.* 

So died Omar, next to the Prophet the greatest in the 
kingdom of Islam ; for it was all within these ten years that, by 
his wisdom, patience, and vigom’, the dominion was achieved 
over Syria, Egypt, and Persia, which Islam has ever since 
maintained. Abu Bekr beat down the apostate tribes ; but at 
his death the armies of Islam had but just crossed the Syrian 
frontier. Omar began his reign the master only of Arabia. 
He died the Caliph of an empire embracing Persia, Egypt, 
and some of the fairest provinces of the Byzantine throne. 
Yet throughout this marvellous fortune he never lost the 
equipoise of a wise and sober judgment, nor exalted himself 
above the frugal and familiar style of the Arab Chief. 
‘ Where is the Caliph ? ’ would the visitor from distant pro- 
vinces inquire, as he looked around the court of the Great 
jMosque ; and all the while the monarch sat in homely guise 
before him. 

The features of Omar’s life it requires but few lines to 
sketch. Simplicity and duty were his guiding principles. 
Impartiality and devotion characterised the discharge of his 
great ofiBce; and the responsibility so weighed ujion him 

* Some triiditions give the date of his death three days later, i.e. on the last 
day of Dzul Hijj. This, no doubt, arises from that having been the date on 
which the new Caliph was chosen, and Omar’ s reign is conventionally spoken of 
as also lasting up to that day — the last day of the year a.h. 23. Tlierc is 
another tradition that he was wounded on Wednesday, 23rd of Dzul Hijj, and 
buried on the Sunday following, i.e, on the 27th. 
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that at times he would exclaim, ‘ 0 that my mother had 
not borne me ; would that I had been this stalk of grass 
instead ! ’ Of a fiery and impatient temper, he was noted 
in his j'outh, and even during the later daj's of the Prophet’s 
life, as the stern advocate of vengeance. Ever ready to un- 
sheathe the sword, it was he who, after the battle of Bedr, 
advised that the prisoners should all be jmt to death. But 
age, as well as weight of office, had mellowed the asperity of 
his nature.' His sense of justice was strong. And excepting 
the treatment of Khalid, whom he pursued with an un- 
generous resentment, no act of tyranny or injustice is 
recorded against him ; and even in this matter his enmity 
took its rise in KhAlid’s unscrupulous treatment of a fallen 
foe. The choice of his captains and governors was free from 
favouritism ; and (the appointment of Moghira and Anrini'ir 
excepted) singularly foiiunate. The different tribes and 
bodies in the empire, representing interests the irrost diverse, 
reposed in his integrity the utmost confidence, and his 
strong arm maintained the discipline of law and empire. 
A certain weakness is discernible in his change of governors 
at the factious seats of Bussorah and Kufa. But even so, 
the conflicting claims of Bedouin and Coreish were kept by 
him in check, and never dared to disturb Islam till he had 
passed away. The more distinguished of the Companions he 
kept around him at Medina, partly, no doubt, to strengthen 
his counsels, and partly (as he would .say) from unwillingness 
to lower their dignity by j)lacing them in an office subordinate 
to himself.® Whip in hand, he perambulated the streets and 

' BiUl used to say that the only way to soothe Omar, when in a rage, was 
to Tccite in his hearing passages from the CorAn, which invariahly assuaged 
his wrath. This may, perhaps, have reference to the period of his conversion, 
when having striich his sister, and made blood to flow, he was moved to re- 
pentance by the reading of a Sura. (See Life of Mahomet, p. 96.) 

“ Such were Abd al EahmAn, Zobeir, OthmAn, Aly, and Talha. The tradi- 
tion as given by the Secretary of Wackidy (fol. 235) may also mean that he 
was unwilling to .sully their name by subjecting them to the sordid surround- 
ings and associations of provincial government. 
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markets of Medina, ready to punish the offenders on the 
spot ; and it became a proverb, — ‘ Omar’s whip is more 
terrible than another’s sword.’ But with all this he was 
tender-hearted, and numberless acts of kindness are recorded, 
such as relieving the wants of the widow and the fatherless.* 

Omar was the first who assumed the title Ameer al 
Momenin, or ‘ Commander of the Faithful.’ Caliph ( Succes- 
sor) of the Prophet of the Lord, was, he said, ‘ too long and 
cumbersome a name, while the other was easier and more 
fit for common use.’ 

According to his desire, Omar was buried side by side 
with the Prophet and Abu Bekr, in the chamber of Ayesha. 
Soheib, as presiding over the public prayers, performed the 
funeral service, and the five Electors, with Abdallah, the 
Caliph’s son, lowered the body into its last resting-place. 

The Moslem annalist may well sigh as he bids farewell 
to the strong and single-minded Caliph ; and enters on the 
troubled sea of self-seeking faction, strife, and schism, which 
opens with the Caliphate of his successor. 

* Thus, for example, wliile journeying in Arabia in the yeiir of famine, he 
came upon a poor woman, seated, with her hungry and weeping children, round 
a fire, whereon was an empty pot. Omar ran on to the next village, procured 
bread and meat, filled the pot, and cooked an ample meal ; leaving the little 
ones laughing and at play. 
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What arrangement Omar might, have made for a successor, 
had his end come less suddenly upon him, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to inquire. But some more definite choice he 
would, in all probability, have signified. We know that the 
perils of disunion hung heavily on his mind. The unbridled 
arrogance of the numerous powerful tribes settled in Kufa 
and Bussorah, flushed with the glory and the spoils of war, 
was already felt a danger; while family rivalries amongst 
the Coreish themselves were beginning to weaken their hold 
over the people which had hitherto been absolute. So much 
is plain, that (Abd al Eahman perhaps excepted) Omar saw 
none amongst them endowed with sufficient power and 
influence, after his death, to hold the reins of government. 
There was none, at least, so prominent as to tiike the acknow- 
ledged lead. Again, the mode of nomination or election 
ja-oper to Islam, was as yet all uncertain. Abu Bckr had on 
his death-bed named Omar his successor ; but the higher 
precedent of Mahomet, who apj)ointed no one to take his 
j)lace, but simply named Abu Bekr, when he fell sick, to lead 
the prayers, was doubtful. Had Abu Obeida been yet alive, 
Omar declared that he would have chosen him ; and the 
succession now offered to Abd al Eahman was (as we have 
seen) declined. Weak and faint from the assassin’s dagger, 
the emergency came upon the dying Caliph altogether un- 
prepared to meet it. So, relieving himself of the responsi- 
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bility, he fell upon the expedient of nominating the six 
chiefest Companions, on one or other of whom he knew that 
the choice must needs fall, to be the Electors of a successor 
from amongst themselves. These were Abd al Eahman, 
Othman, Aly, Sad, Zobeir, and Talha. A seventh was added 
in the ijerson of his son Abdallah, who, himself excluded 
from election,' was (in case the conclave were divided) to 
have the casting vote ; and this his father desired him to 
give on whichever side Abd al Rahman might be. Talha was 
absent, and did not return until the election had been made. 

Omar hoped, no doubt, that the Successor thus chosen 
would be strong in the support of his Electors. But he had 
not calculated on the frailty of human nature ; and selfish 
ends proved more powerful than loyalty to Islam. Abd al 
Rahman was the only real patriot amongst them. Talha, 
Zobeir, and Sad, not yet beyond the age of fifty, had none of 
them any special reason to aspire to the Caliphate. They 
were all warriors of renown. Zobeir was closely related to 
the Prophet. Sad was the nephew of Mahomet’s mother ; 
but his recall from Kiifa (although Omar had declared it to 
involve no discredit) could not but in some measure tarnish 
the fame of the conqueror of Med.ain. Alj', a few years 
younger, had by far the strongest claims of kinship (what- 
ever these might be) ; for he was at once the son of Mahomet’s 
uncle, the widowed husband of Fatima, and the father of 
the Prophet’s only surviving grandsons. He had hitherto, 
from his inactive temperament, remained passive at the 
Caliph’s court ; but, possessed of a quick and high intelli- 
gence, he had ever held a distinguished place in the counsels 

• When some one proposed his son Ahdallah, Omiir was angry and declared 
that the government had been long enough in his family. ‘ Besides ’ (alluding 
nppiiroutly to some scandal in his domestic life) ‘ how could I appoint a man 
who wos so weak as not to divorce his wife?’ They say, also, that Omar onoe 
praised Sllim, the freedman of Hodzeifa, slain at Xem&ma, as one who would 
have been fit for the Caliphate — ‘a man beloved of the Prophet, and a lover 
of the Lord.’ But this could only have been as a mere figure of speech. 
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of Omar. The time was now come, when, in the absence of 
any leading competitor, his claims could no longer fail to he 
recognised hy those around him ; or, without want of spirit, 
to be asserted by himself. Othman was the only real rival. 
His years carried weight, for he was now close on seventy. 
Handsome and attractive in person and carriage, he gained 
the hand of Eockeya, the Prophet’s daughter. She died 
while the battle of Bedr was being fought. Shortly after, 
he married her sister 0mm Kolthum ; and when she, too, 
died, Mahomet used to say he loved Othman so dearly 
that, if another daughter had remained, he would have given 
her also to him. But with all this, his character had vital 
defects. Of a close and selfish disposition, his will was soft 
and yielding. And of all the competitors, Othman probably 
had the least capacity for dominating the unruly elements of 
the jMoslem empire. 

The Electors, when appointed by Omar, retired at once to 
an adjoining chamber, and forthwith fell into such loud and hot 
discussion, that Abdallah exclaimed, ‘ Good heavens ! all this 
tumult, and my father still alive ! ’ Omar, overhearing it, 
desired that they should wait till his decease, and then again 
assemble. So after his death and burial, IMicdad, a veteran 
citizen appointed by the deceased Cali^jh to the duty, gathered 
the Electors in the treasury chamber attached to Ayesha’s 
house, Abu Talha keeping watch at the door with a guard of 
fifty men.‘ Omar’s order was that the choice should not be 
delayed beyond the third day, so that his successor might be 
declared by the fourth at latest ; and he signified the urgency 
of the business in the empke’s interest, by saying that if the 


' Others say that the conclave was held in the house of Mistvar, a citizen 
of Medina; and that there Abd al HahmAn spent the last decisive night 
in separate conference with Aly and then with Othniftn. Por Micilid, see 
Life of Mahomet, p. 239, Moghira and Amru are characteristically said to 
have sat at the door of the house to make it appear as if they, too, laid had a 
hand in the election. Amru had probably come to Medina with the other 
governors on pilgrimage. 
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minority then resisted, they should be beheaded on the 
spot. When the Electors came together, each pressed hotly 
the claim of his own party, and t\ro days were wasted in un- 
profitable wrangling. Ahd al Eahman spent his nights in 
visiting the leading citizens, and the governors and chief men 
from the provinces (who, having come for the yearly pilgrim- 
age, had not yet departed to their several posts) and in 
sounding their views. On the third day, Abu Talha warned 
the Electors that he rvonld allow no further delay, and that 
the decision must be come to by the following morning. To 
bring the matter, thei-efore, to an is.sue, Ahd al Eahman offered 
to forego his own claim to the Caliphate, if only the rest would' 
abide by his decision. They all agreed but Aly, who at first 
was silent. At last Aly said : ‘ First give me thy word that 
thou wilt not regard kith nor kin, but the right alone and the 
people’s weal,’ ‘And I,’ rejoined Abdal Eahman, ‘ask thee first 
to give me thy troth that thou wilt abide by my choice, and 
against all dissentients wilt support the same,’ Aly assented, 
and thus the matter rested in the hands of Abd al Eahman, 
That night Abd al Rahman did not close his eyes. The 
contest was narrowed between the houses of Hashim and 
Omeyya, in the persons of Aly and Othman, and their in- 
fluence with the electoral body was fairly equal.’ Abd al 


.\1m 1 ai 
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* For the two rival familic-s sco Life of Mahornefi pp. xx. and xxviii. The 
Electors were, in reality, selected very evenly. Zoheir was consin to Aly both 
on the father's side and the mother's. S;id and Ahd al Eahman belonged to 
the Beni Zolira, a distant branch of Coreishile descent. Sad, however, 
was lilvcwiso llio nephew of jMahomet’.s niothor, Amina. Some say that ho 
voted fur Othman; others that, being prcj?.scd by Aly, he went over to his 
side. Talha was of the Beni Taym, the clan of Abu Bekr. The impartiality 
of Abd al Eahman is impugned by the partisans of Aly, as being the brother- 
in law of Othmdu, whose uterine sister he married ; and this probably was tho 
relationship hinted at by Aly in his appeal to Abd al EahmAn. 

We are getting now into tho full flood of Abbiisside tradition, which becomes 
entirely partisan and untrustworthy, with the view of exalting the claims of the 
Prophet’s family and defaming the Omeyyads. Of this class of traditions is 
the following : — Aly complained to Ablats that he was sure to be outvoted in 
tho conclave because Sad would go with his kinsman Abd al Eahmslii, and vote 
for Othmdn, brotlier-in-law of the latter ; and that then, tlie votes being equally 

U 
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Bahman was closeted with each of the Electors alone in turn, 
/obeir was in favour of Aly ; how Sad voted is not certain. 
With Aly and Othman, separately, Abd al Ealnnan was long 
in secret conference. Each pressed his own claim ; but each 
also admitted the claim of the other to be the next in weight 
to his own. The morning broke upon them thus engaged ; 
and now the nomination must be made. 

The Grreat Mosque overflowed with expectant worshippers, 
who crowded in imusual number to the morning service. Abd 
al Bahman addressed them thus: — ‘The people think that 
the governors, chiefs, and captains should, without further 
waiting, i-eturn to their respective posts. Wherefore advise 
me now in this matter.’ Ammar, the late governor of Kufa, 
said : ‘ If it be thy deshe that there be no division in the 
land, then salute Aly, Caliph ! ’ and Micdad affirmed the same. 

‘ Nay,’ cried Abu Sarh, ‘ if it be thy desire that there be 
no division, then salute Othmdn ! ’ and Abu Eabia affirmed 
the same. Ammar turned contemptuously on Abu tSarh; 
who, repaying scorn with scorn, said: ‘And pray, Ammar, 
how long hast thou been counsellor to the Moslems ? Let 
the Beni Hiishim and Omeyya speak for themselves.’ But 
Ammar would not be silent, and, continuing to press the 
claims of Aly, asked why the government should pass away 
from the Prophet’s line. Whereupon one of the Beni 
jMakhzum (a Coreisliite tribe) cried angrily : ‘ Thou passest 
beyond thy bounds, O son of Sommeyya ; who art thou, thus to 
counsel the Coreish ? ’ ' Sad, seeing that the strife was 

dividcdjAljd.'il Rsilimun would liavc the ciistiug- vote. On this Abbus reproaclicd 
Aly for hiiving neglected the advice, given by him now and on former occasions, 
to claim the Caliphate aa his right, and to have nothing to do with electors or 
arbitration. He hud told him years before to demand the Caliphate from 
Mahomet, and he had neglected to do so. * And now,’ said Abbas, ‘ the Cali- 
phate will leave our family for ever.* All this is patent fabrication. 

‘ The Beni Makhzum was a powerful branch of the Coreish, but far re- 
moved by descent from tho clan of Hashim, and having little sympathy with 
it. It was Klialid’s tribe. To understand tho taunts hero bandied, it must 
be remembered that Abu Sarh (his proper name is Abdallah Ibn Abu Sarh) was 
the fostcr-brotlior of Othman, and boro a bad repute (as wo shall seo below) 
as having deceived Mahomet, and been proscribed at the capture of jMocca. 
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■waxing ■warm, said to Abd al Eakman: ‘Finish thy ■work at 
once, or the flames of discord will burst forth.’ ‘ Silence, ye 
people ! ’ cried Abd al liahman — ‘Be quiet, or ye will bring evil 
upon yourselves. The determination of this matter resteth 
•with me.’ So saying, he called Aly to the fi-ont, and thus ad- 
dressed him : ‘ Dost thou bind thyself by the covenant of the 
Lord, to do all according to the Book of the Lord, the example 
of the Prophet, and the precedent of his Successors ? ’ ‘I hope,’ 
responded Aly, ‘ that I should do so ; I will act according to 
the best of my knowledge and ability.’ Then he put the same 
question to Othman, who answered unconditionally, — ‘ Yea, 

I ivill.’ 'Whereupon, either dissatisfied with Aly’s hesitating 
answer, or having already decided in his mind against him, 

Abd al Eahman raised his face toward heaven, and talcing 
Othman by the hand, prayed thus aloud : — ‘ 0 Lord, do thou 
hearken now and bear me witness. 'Verily the burden that 
is around my neck, the same I place around the neck of 
Othman.’ So saying, he saluted him as Caliph, and all the 
people followed his example. 

It was the first day of the new year, the twenty-fourth of pthman’s 
the Hegira. After receiving the homage of the people, 
a process in which two or three days were occupied, Othman 

ascended the pulpit, and made a brief and modest speech.' XXIV. 

Aov. 7, 

‘ The first attempt,’ he said, ‘ was always difficult, for he was a.d. 644. 
unused to speak iu public. It would be his duty in the 
future to address them, and the Lord would teach him.’ 

Though Aly, like the rest, took the oath of allegiance to Alyswear.- 
Othman, yet his party were much displeased, and he himself 
upbraided Abd al Eahman bitterly ■with the desire to keep 
the supreme power out of the Prophet’s house and brother- 
hood. ‘Beware,’ said Abd al Eahman, ■with a prophetic 

Amindr (bs has been stated before) was son of a bond-woman called .Som- 
ineyya. See on the tradition of her martyrdom, Z£/e of Mahomet (1st od.), 

■vol. ii. p. 126. 

‘ The inaugural address was delivered on the 3rd Moharram or Hot. 10, 
the interval between tho election and speech at installation being presumably- 
taken i^in receiving the oath of allegiance horn all present at Medina. 

V 2 
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■warning : ‘ take heed lest, thins speaking, thou makest not a 
way against tlijnself, whereof thou shalt repent hereafter.’ 
And so Aly passed out with the words of Joseph on his lips ; 
‘ Surely patience beeometh me. The Tnord is my helper 
against that which ye deidse.’ ' Shortly after, Talha returned 
to Medina. Othman acquainted him with what had happened. 
As his vote would have ruled the majority, Othman declared 
that if he dissented, he was prepared even then to resign the 
Caliphate. But on learning that all the people had agreed, 
Talha also swore allegiance. 

The choice of Abd al Eahman laid the seeds of disaster 
for Islam at large, and for the Caliphate in particular. It 
led to dissensions which for years bathed the Moslem world 
in blood, threatened the very existence of the faith, and to 
this day divide believers in a hopeless and embittered schism. 
But Abd al Eahman could hardly have anticipated the wanton, 
weak, and wavering policy of Othman which slowly but 
surely brought such results about. There is no reason to 
think that, in discharging his functions as Umpire, he acted 
otherwise than loyally and for the best.^ 

An embarrassing incident followed immediately on the 


' Quoted from the Coran, Sura xii. v. 19. 

= His attitude in cli.scharging the invidious taskiviis that of a loyal and un- 
selfish patriot. Ho disclaimed the Caliphate for himself. Night and day 
engaged unceasingly in canvassing (he sentiments of the leading chiefs, he did 
his hest to compose the antagonistic claims of the .selfish Kleclors. What was 
the immediate c.auso of his action irhen in the iMosi^ue ho nominated Othman, 
it is not possilile to say. Abhasside traditions assume that the cause was the 
conscientious scruples of Aly in hesitating to .'•wear that ho would follow 
.‘■trictly the precedents of Aim Hekr ami of Omar in his conduct of the Cali- 
phate. The Coran and the precedent of Alahomct ho would implicitly obey, 
but the precedent of the first Caliphs only so far as he agreed in the same. 
In the tenor of the traditions relating how Abd al Rahman first cjncstioned Aly 
and then Othman, and in their replies, I hardly find sufficient ground for this 
assumption ; and it looks very much of a piece with the Abhasside fabrications 
of the day. One tradition ascribes the hesitancy of Aly to the cunning counsel 
of Amru, who, beforehand, advised him not to give a direct reply, lest Ahd al 
Rahman should think him too grasping; while he advised Othman to answer 
unconditionally— as if Aly were so simple as to have been caught by such 
transparent guile. 
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accession of Othinan. Some one told Obeidallah, son of the 
deceased Caliph, that Ahu Lnlu had been seen some days 
before in private converse with Honnnzan the Persian prince, 
and with a Christian slave belonging to Sad ; and that when 
surprised the three separated, dropping a poniard snch 
as that with which the assassin had wounded Omar. Eashly 
assuming a conspiracy, the infuriated son rushed with 
drawn sword to avenge his hither’s death, and slew both 
the prince and the slave. Siid, incensed at the loss of his 
slave, seized Obeidallah, still reeking with his victims’ blood, 
and carried him, as the murderer of a believer (for Hor- 
muzan had professed the Moslem faith) before the Caliph. 

A council was called. There was not a tittle of evidence, 
or presumption even, against the prince. Aly delivered his 
opinion that, according to the law of God, Obeidallah must 
be put to death, as having slain a believer without due cause. 
Others were shocked at the propo.«al : — ‘ But yesterday,’ they 
said, ‘ the Commander of the Faithful was slain, and to-day 
thou wilt put his son to death ! ’ Moved by the appeal, 
Othman assumed the responsibility of naming a money com- 
pensation in lieu of blood, and this he paid himself. Some 
feeling was excited, and people said that the Caliph was 
ah-eady departing from the strict letter of the law. Ziad ibn 
Lebid, a poet of IMedina, satirised both the mm-derer and the 
Caliph who had let him off, in stinging verse. But he was 
silenced ; the matter dropped, and there is no reason to think 
that in the end Othman’s action was generally disapproved.' 

One of the first acts by which Othman signalised his acces- 
sion was to increase the stipends of the chief men all round, 
by the addition to each of one hundred dirhems. The act, 
no doubt, was popular, but it gave promise of extravagance 
in the new administration. 

' Aly, ho'wevcr, maintained his view, and sought, when he became Caliph, 
to give practical effect to it. I£o searched for Obeidallah, and would, we are 
told, havo put him to death. But Obeidallah made his escape to Syria, whore 
he was^safe under the rule of Muuvia. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

CiLIPHATE OF OTHMAK. GENERAL REVIEW. 

A.H. XXIV.— XXXV. AJD. 645-656. 

Having now traced the progress of Islam to its firm estab- 
lishment in the world, I do not propose to pursue the 
history of its conquests and fui-ther S2')read, otherwise than 
in a very brief and general way ; but shall confine what re- 
mains of this work chiefly to a review of the facts bearing 
on the dynastic issues of the Caliphate. 

The reign of Othman lasted twelve years. It is u.^nal to 
say that the first .six were popular, and the last six the reverse ; 
that is to say, that, during the latter half, the tide turned, 
and, discontent ripening into sedition, the storm brnst at 
length with fatal force upon the aged Calqfli, This is true 
if we look at the outward appearance. But in reality the 
causes of unjioijuliuity were bu.sily at work from the very 
beginning. These were twofold : first, antagonism between 
the Arab nation at large and the Coreish ; secondly, jealousy 
between the house of Hasliim, and that of Abd Shems (the 
Omeyyads) to which Othman and Muavia belonged. 

The Arab soldiery, flushed with the glory and the fruits 
of victory, were scattered all over the emirire. In Syria, they 
were held in check by the powerful hand of Muavia, whose 
authority was strengthened by the larger settlement there than 
elsewhere of influential citizens from Mecca and Medina. In 
every other province, conscious of their ^lower, the Arab tribes 
■were ra2)idly getting the bit between their teeth. Their arro- 
gant and factious spirit found its focus at Kufa and Bussorah 
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in botli of which cities, indeed, it had already ominously 
shown itself during the reign of Omar ; for even he had not 
been able effectually to curb it there. ' Impatience of control 
on the part of the Arabs was based partly on the spread of 
Islam having been due to the prowess of their armsj and 
partly on the brotherhood of the fiiith, in virtue of which 
all believers, and specially those of Arab blood, stood on the 
common ground of civil equality. The Caliph, it is true, as 
successor to the Prophet, was absolute, uncontrolled by any 
constitutional authoi’ity whatever. But even he, yielding to 
the sentiment, not only took counsel on all critical occasions 
with the leading men around him, but, as a rule, held him- 
self bound by the popular voice at large, and enjoined the 
same upon his lieutenants in the provinces. And so it was 
that in the recall of Siid, the aixaigning of Abu IMusa, and 
other concessions to the clamour of the citizens of Bussorah 
and Kufa, Omar had already set a baneful lesson to his 
successor, and given to those constituencies a foretaste of 
piower which they were not slow to take advantage of. Thus 
the turbulent .spirit grew from day to day — a .spirit of opposi- 
tion to all authority, and of imj)atience in particular of the 
pretensions of the Coreish. 

The second cause, though less threatening to Islam, was 
more insidious, and fraught with greater danger to the 
Caliphate and the person of Otliman himself. Had the 
Coreish rallied loyally around the throne, the Arab factions 
might have been nipped in the bud. But the weakness of 
Othman, and the partiality with which he favoured his own 
friends and relatives, stirred the jealousy of the house of 
Hashim, which began vaunting the claims of Aly and the Pro- 
phet’s family, and depreciating the Omeyyad branch to which 
the Caliph belonged. That branch, unfortunately for the 
Omeyyads, had been the tardiest to recognise the mission of 
Mahomet ; and the kinsmen on whom Othman now lavished 
his favours had been the most inveterate in their opposition 
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to it. Every unfavourable expression uttered by the Prophet 
during that period of bitter enmity was now raked up against 
them, and used to blacken tlicir names, and to cast discredit 
on a government which promoted them to power and honour. 
Tlrus the Coreish were divided ; rivalry paralysed their influ- 
ence, and Othman lost the support which would otherwise 
have enabled him to check the machinations of the Arab 
malcontents. Still worse, Aly and his party lent themselves 
to the disloyal policy of the Bedouin faction, which was fast 
sapping the foundations of the Caliphate, and which, as Aly 
should have foreseen, would in the end recoil against him- 
self.' 

It was not, however, till the later jiart of Othman’s reign 
that these influences, though early at work, assumed danger- 
ous prominence. Their retardation was in great measure 
due to the military operations, which, busily imrsued in all 
directions by the Moslem arms, diverted attention from 
domestic trouble. Campaigns were annually prosecuted, 
with more or less A'igour, throughout the twelve years of 
Othman’s Caliphate. A very brief outline of them will 
suffice. 

In Persia, as we have seen, the IMussulman invasion had 
resulted hitherto rather in the dispersion of great armies 
than in the effectual reduction of the country. Most of the 
provinces resented the first imposition of tribute, and rose 
against their new masters, one after another, in repeated 
and sometimes long-continued rebellion. Expeditions were 
time after time equipped from Kfifa and Bussorah to crush 
these risings, from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, and even as far as Kabul.^ It was not 

' Prom thi.s point "begin the roagli mtters of tho gretit cataclysm. Tradi- 
tion bccomc.s deeply affected by faction, especially the envenomed shafts of tho 
pjirty of .iVly aud- tlio Abbassidcs, under cover of which they built up their pre- 
tcihsions, and, in the end, succeeded in supplanting tho Omoyyad dynasty. The 
cvideiieo, tlicretbrc, .must be received willi caution as we go along. 

“ Kuljul i.^ ft^uid Vo Imvc been first attacked A.ir, 24. Tho early Moslems 
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till near the close of Othmfin’s reign that the Moslem yoke 
vas firmly settled on the neck of Persia. In the eighth year 
of his Caliphate, Yezdegird died ; and thereafter, though in 
a desultory and sporadic fashion opposition might still sur- 
vive, anything like national or dynastic antagonism ivas at 
an end. Success, indeed, did not invariably attend the 
Moslem arms. The progress, on the whole, was steadily 
forward ; but there were reverses, and these sometimes of a 
serious type. In the year A.H. 32, the Turks on the 
western shore of the Caspian had an advantage, in which the 
Arab leaders and a great body of the veterans were slain. 
To retrieve the disaster, Othman ordered levies from Syria to 
cross Mesopotamia and reinforce the Kufan army. Bad blood 
bred between the two 5 the Syiians refused to serve under 
the captain of the rival body; and an altercation ensued 
which nearly led to bloodshed. This, adds the historian, 
was the first symptom of the breach between the Kufans and 
the men of Syria, which subsequently broke out into pro- 
longed hostilities. About the same time, a whole army was 
lost in deep snow upon the heights of Keiman, only two 
men escaping to tell the tale. There were also very serious 
reverses in Turkestan. But Arabia continued to cast forth 
its swarms of fighting tribes in such vast numbers, and the 
wild fanaticism of the faith still rolled so rapidly onward, 
that these and similar disasters soon disappeared in the 
swelling tide of conquest. 

Excepting raids of little import, Syria had for some time 
past enjoyed rest,* when suddenly in the second year of this 
Cahphate, Muavia was startled by the approach of an army 
from Asia Minor, which he had not the means to oppose. 

seem to have heen as unfortunate (perhaps as unwise) as ourselves in their 
expeditions against Afghanistan, where they met with many sad reverses. 

' Ascalon is said to have been reduced (apparently for the first time) just 
before Omar’s death, A.tt. 23 ; but the delay was purely owing to its maritime 
position. This excepted, Syria had for some years been under the firm yoke 
of Islam. 
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Otbinan ordered troops to pass over from the eastern pro- 
^ces, and eight thousand volunteers soon joined the Syrian 
army. Thus reinforced, the Arabs repulsed the Byzantine 
attack. Following up their success, they overran Asia IMinor, 
and, piercing the heart of Armenia, joined their coim-ades 
on the Persian border within sight of the Casjjian. Thence 
they penetrated as far north as Tiflis, and even to the 
shores of the Black Sea. Thereafter hostilities were renewed 
for a long period every summer ; and eventually, aided by 
naval expeditions from the ports of Africa, the Syrian 
generals pushed forward their conquests in the Levant and 
Asia IMinor, enlarged their coasts, and strengthened their 
border. 

In Africa, I have already noticed the desperate attack made 
early in the reign of Othman on Alexandria from seaward. The 
Byzantine forces, for a little while, regained possession of the 
city, but (as we have before related) were finally driven out 
by Amru j and against the Moslem jjower in Egypt no further 
attack was made. The Imperial arms, however, were still 
active in Africa; and along the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, strong Arab columns were long actively engaged. 
Among the chiefs who had joined the Egyptian army was 
Abu iSarh,' already noticed as the foster-brother of Othman. 
He did not bear an enviable reputation in Islam ; for having 
been emploj^ed by Mahomet as amanuensis to record his 
early revelations, he had proved in some way unfaithful to 
the trust ; and on the capture of Mecca, was in consequence 
proscribed from the amnesty, and only^ at the intercession 
of Othman escaped being put to death. Possessed of 
administrative ability, he had been appointed by Omai* to 
the government of Upper Egypt. But some years after, he 
fell out with Amru, in whom was vested the supreme control 
of the province ; and each appealed to Othman. Amru was 
\ 

' For Iiis full nanje (Abdallah ibn Sad ibn Abu Sarb), see note at p. 290 ; 
but it may couvenieutJy be abbreviated into Abu Sarh. 
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declared to be in fault, and the Caliph deposed him altogether 
from the civil charge of Egypt. Amru objected. ‘ To be 
over the army^,’ he said, ‘and not over tlie revenue, was 
but holding the cow’s horns, while another milked her.’ 
He repaired angrily to Othman, who, after some words of 
bitter altercation, transferred the entire administration, 
civil and military, into the hands of Abu Sarh. The act 
was unfortunate for the Caliph. It threw Ainru into the 
ranks of the disaffected party at Medina ; while the bad 
repute of ‘ the renegade ’ Abu Sarh, though he was an able 
warrior, gave point to the charges of partiality and nepotism 
now rife against Othman.* 

Abu Sarh, left thus in sole command, carried his arms vigor- 
ously along the coast beyond Tripoli and Barca, and threat- 
ened Carthage and the far west. The Byzantine Governor, 
Gregory, reinforced by the Emperor, advanced against him 
with an army, we are told, of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. Othman, warned of the danger, strengthened Abu 
Sarh by a large contingent of Arab troops ; and with them 
marched a numerous company of veterans and ‘ Companions,’ 
including the sons of Abu Bekr, of Abbas, and of Zobeir. 
The field was long and hotly contested ; and Abu Sarh, to 
stimulate his men, promised the hand of Gregory’s daughter, 
with a large dower, to the warrior who should slay her father. 
The enemy was at last discomfited with great slaughter, and 

' Piirty spirit has, no cloiiht, hcen fruely nsed to magnify the offence of 
Abu Sarh. Ho is supposed to be tlie person ulluded to in Sura vi. B-I: — ‘Who 
is more wicked than ho who saith, I will produce a Revelation, like unto that 
which the Lord hath sent down ? ’ Vide S.Hle’s note in lucu. The circumstances 
as quoted there are altogether apocryphaL He must, however, have deceived, 
if not betrayed, Mahomet, in some very marked way, te have led to his pro- 
scription on the capture of Mecca — an occasion on which the Prophet treated 
the inhabitants, with but few exceptions, with mercy and oven generosity. 
See Life, p. 42S. Wo have seen above {p. 248) that Omar is said by some 
to have been dissatisfied with Amru’s administration in Egj'pt — so much so, as 
to have superseded him partially by appointing Abu Sarh to the command in 
Upper Egypt. The evidence of Omar's disapproval of Amru is imperfect, but 
there is no doubt that he appointed Abu Sarh to Egypt, and that Othmiln on his 
access’yiu found him already in power there. 
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a citizen of 3Iedina gained the lady for his prize. He canied 
her off on his camel to Medina; and the martial \e:?es 
whicli lie sung by the way are still preserved.' In this 
campaign, Othinan incurred much odium by granting Abu 
Sai’h a iilih of the royal share of the booty as personal prize. 
The rest was sent as usual to Medina; and here again 
Othmaii is blamed for allowing Merwan his cousin to become 
the ptu-chaser of the same at an inadequate priee.- 
X:.v..i But it is as the first commander of a Moslem fleet that 

t^;: Saih is chiefly famous, in which cajjacity he both added 

largely to the conquests of Islam, and also by' his pre- 
eminence contributed anew to the obloquy cast on his master's 
name. Muu\da had for a long time keenly missed the sujj- 
port of a fleet, and had sought peimission of Omar to emhai'k 
his soldiery hi ships. ‘ The isles of the Levant,’ he wrote, 

‘ are so clo.se to the Syrian shore, that you might almost hear 
the barking of the dogs and the cackling of the bens : 
give me leave to attack them.’ But Omar dreaded the sea, 
and wrote to consult AmrUjWho answered thus : — ‘ The seals 
a boundlos.s e-Kpamse, whereon great ships look but tiny specks ; 
there i,s nought saving the heavens above and the waters be- 
neath ; when the wind lulls, the sailor’ .s heart is bi'oken ; when 
tempestuous, his senses reel. Trust it little, fear it much. 
I\Ian at .sea i.s an insect floating on a splinter, now engulfed, 
now scared to death.’ On receipt of this alarming account, 
Omar forbade Muavia to have anything to do with ships. 
‘ The Syrian sea, they tell me, is longer and broader than 
the (liy land, and i.s imstant with the Lord, night and day, seek- 
ing to swallow it up. How should I trust my people on the 

‘ Tills i.s all wo are toldbyibnal Atlilr. Hat there is elsewhere a not 
unlikely triuliiiuii that the unhappy maiden, tearing herself from her captor’s 
ombraco, leapt from the camel, and found in death an escape from her humilia- 
tion. This campaign furnishes plentiful material for many still wilder stories in 
the romiiiices of tho pseudo-Wackidy and later writers. 

“ According fo .‘-omo authorities, Othman presented the royal shiiro of the 
booty as a li i e gift to jllerwAn, and they add that this was one of the grounds 
of Othnian'.s impoaclimont. Hut it reads like a jiarty calumny. 
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bosom of the cursed infidel? Remember Ala. Nay, my 
friend, the safety of my peojile is dearer to me than all the 
treasures of Greece.’ 

Nothing, therefore, was attempted by sea in the reign of But 

under- 

Omar. But on his death, ^Muavia renewed the petition, and, taken by. 

at his reiterated request, Othman at last relaxed the ban, on 

condition that the service should be voluntary. The fii'st Cyprus 

occunied 

fleet equipped against Cyprus, in the twenty-eighth year of a.h. 
the Hegira, was commanded by Abu Cays as admiral ; it was ‘ 

joined by Abu Sarh with a complement of ships manned by 
Egyptians, and carried a bod3' of Amb warriors from Alex- 
andria. Cj’prus was taken easily, and a great multitude of 
captives carried off. The Cypriots agreed to pay the same 
revenue as they had done to the Emperor ; but, unable as 
yet to guarantee their protection, the Caliph remitted the 
ordinary poll-tax. Of Abu Cays we are told that he headed 
fifty expeditions by land and by sea, but was killed at the 
last, while engaged in exploring a Grecian sea-port.' 

Three years after the fall of Cyprus, driven now from the N.uvul 
harbours of Africa, and seriously threatened in the Levant, Alcxun-°* 
the Byzantines gathered a fleet of five or six hundred vessels 
of war, and defied the Arabs at sea. Abu Sarh was appointed XXXI. 
to take up the challenge. He manned evciy available ship ^ 
in the ports of Egypt and Africa; and his squadron, though 

' Coming there in disguise, ho ■was recognised by a woman, who gave the 
iilarm, and the natives rushed upon the bout. Asked how slie recognised the 
Saracen captain, this woman said, ‘ He came as a inerehantman ; but when I 
asked an alms of him, ho gave as a prince giveth; so I know it was the 
captain of the Saracens.’ 

The payment of jazia, or poll-tax, implied the corrcspoiidiug claim of 
protection. Zitimij signifies one who, so assessed, becomes part and parcel of 
the Moslem empire, and as such entitled to its guardianship. The Cypriots 
were not expected, from their position, to take any active part on the Moslem 
side ; but they were bound to give their new masters warning of any hostile 
expedition, and generally to facilitate their naval operations. 

As the great crowd of prisoners were being shipped, one of the Moslem war- 
riors wept; for, said he, ’those captives will lead the hearts of their masters 
astray’ — one of the few occasions on which we see a faint perception of the 
evils of female slavery to the conquerors themselves ; for that I take to be the 
meanius. 
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much inferior iu weight anti equipment to the enemy’s, was 
crowded with valiant warriors from the army. The Byzantine 
fleet came in sight near Alexandria. The wind lulled, and 
both sides lay for a while at anchor. The night was passed by 
the Moslems in recitation of the Coran and prayer, while the 
Greeks kept up the clangour of their- bell.«. In the morning, 
a fierce engagement took place. The Arab .ships grappled 
with their adversaries, and a hand-to-hand encounter with 
sword and dagger ensued. The slaughter was great on both 
side.s ; but the Greeks, unable to with.stand the wild onset of 
the Saracens, broke and dispensed. Constantine, who had 
been in command, sailed away to Syracuse, where the people, 
infuriated at the defeat, despatched him in his bath.^ 

In thi.s expedition, the discontent against Othman, not- 
withstanding the splendid victory, for the first time found 
open and dangerous expression among some of the leading 
Companions. Mohammed son of Abu Bekr-, and ^lohammed 
son of Abu Hodzeifa (afterwards leaders in rebellion), mur- 
mured against the Caliph for appointing Abu Sarh admiral. 
‘ Othman hath changed the ordinances of his predecessors,’ 
they said, ‘ and made captain of the fleet a man whom the 
Prophet proscribed, and desired to have put to death ; and 
such like men also hath he put in chief command at Kufa 
and Bussorah, and elsewhere.’ The clamour reaching the 
ears of Abu .Sarh, he declared that none of these men should 
fight in his line of battle. Excluded thus from the victory, 
they were the more incensed. Spite of the threats of Abu 
.Sarh, the inflammatory language spread, and men began to 
speak openly and unadvisedly against Othman.- 

The clouds -were louring, and the horizon of the unfor- 
tunate Caliph darkening aU around. 

* According to Theophanes, it was Constans II., grandson of Heraolius, 
who perished thus fur his crimes, but at a later date. See Gibbon, ch. xlviii. 

^ Some authorities make the discontent to arise in consequence of the 
failure of Abu Sarh to follow up the victory, and give chase to the retiring 
enemy. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

DOMESTIC EVENTS DURING THE CALIPHATE OF OTHMAN. 

HIS GROWING UNPOPULARITY. 

Kufa and Bussorali at this period exercised an influence on 
the destinies of Islam hardly less potent than that of the 
Court of Medina itself. The turbulent and factious atmo- 
sphere of these cities became rapidly and dangerously charged 
with sentiments of disloyalty and rebellion, and an unwise 
change of governors aggravated the evil. 

Moghira did not long enjoy the power to which the 
weakness of Omar had raised him. He was removed by 
Othman shortly after his accession ; and, to fill the vacancy, 
in obedience (as some say) to the dying wish of Omar, Slid, 
the conqueror of Medain, was reinstated in his former office. 
The issue was again unfortunate. To provide for his luxurious 
living. Sad, shortly after his appointment, took an advance 
of money from the chancellor of his treasury, Ibn Masud ; 
who, by and by, became importunate for its repayment. A 
heated altercation ensued, and Sad swore angrily at Ibn 
Masud. The factious city ranged itself, part with the great 
warrior, and part with the quondam slave. The quarrel 
reached the ears of Othman, who was much displeased, and 
recalled Sfi.d before he had been a year at Kufa. As suc- 
cessor, the Caliph appointed Welid ibn Ocba, a brave warrior, 
but suspected of intemperance, and withal a uterine brother 
of his own. To make the choice the more unfortunate, 
Welid was son of that Ocba who, when taken prisoner in the 
battle of Bedr and about to be put to death, exclaimed in 
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the bitterness of his soul, ‘ 'N\Tio ■will care for my little 
children ? ’ and was ans'wered, by the Prophet, ‘ Hell-fn e 1 ’ 
The words were not forgotten, and feetion was careful notv 
to turn them, to the worst account. Nevcrthcle.ss, W’elid 
was popular; and as, for several years, he directed suc- 
cessive campaigns in the east with g-allantry and vigoui-, he 
managed thus to divert the restless spirits of his people 
from discontent at home. But in the end, the unrulv 
fjopjulace was too strong for him. A murder took place, and 
sentence of death was executed at the city gate against three 
of the culprits.' Their relatives resented the act of justice, 
and lay in wait to find ground of accusation against the 
governor, whose habits gave them ready^ opportunity to 
attain their object. Charges of intemperance were repeatedly 
laid against him, and as often dismissed by Othman, because 
wanting in legal proof. At last his enemies succeeded in 
detaching from his hand the signet-ring of office while he 
slept (as they said) from the effects of a debauch, and ean-ied 
it off in triumph to Medina. But still worse, it was estab- 
lished that Welid had on one occasion conducted the morning 
prayers in such a state of inebriation that, having come to 
the end of the proper service, he went on, without stop- 
ping, to commence another. The scandal was great ; and the 
majesty of Islam must be vindicated. AYclid was recalled to 
IMedina, scourged according to law, and deposed.® 

’ See Life of MoJtomet, p. 23.5. 

“ Aljljasside teles are imilliplied against the nrifurtiinate 'WelM. lie con- 
.sorfed with tlio pnol Abxi Zobeid, a converted Christian of the Ilcni Taglilih, 
and was su.spccted of drinking wine in company with liim. Another complaint 
was, that a conjuring Jew from Baghdad liaviiig hccii oundemned in Ihn 
Masfid’s court for witchcraft, Jondoh, one of the factious leaders, killed him 
with his own hand instead, of waiting the regular course of execution; for 
which unlawful act Welid impr).soned Jondob, to the great discontent of the 
people, Ilostilo tradition, by deep colouring, has improved on these talcs, 
representing Welid as a hrutal sot and sacrilegist. E.g. by his command, the 
.lew performed works of magic in the sacred precincts of the Great Mosque, 
assLitnud by^ sorcery the form of various animals, cut off a man's head, and then 
putting it on, brought him to life again, &e. Jondoh, scandalised at his 
devilish triclts, proceeded to cut off the Jew’s head, saying, ‘ If thou e.inst do 
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At Bussorali, too, things were going from bad to worse. 
Abu Musa had now been many years governor, when the 
restless citizens became impatient of hi.s rule. He had been 
preaching to the pampered soldiery the virtue of enduring 
hardness as good soldiers of the faith, and therefore of going 
forth on foot to war. When the next expedition was ready 
to start, they watched to see whether he would himself set 
the example. And as his ample baggage issued forth, 
winding in a long string of mules from the approaches to 
the castle, they set upon him, crying out, ‘ Give us of these 
beasts to ride upon, and walk thou on foot, a pattern of the 
hardness thou preaches! unto us.’ Then they repaired to 
Medina, and complained that their governor had drained the 
land of its wealth, pampered the Coreish, and tyrannised over 
the Arab tribes. Instead of checking with promptitude their 
petulairce and insubordination, Othman gave it new life by 
deposing Abu Musa on these vague complaints, and appointing 
an obscure citizen whom they desired, to be their governor. 
Found unecpial to the post, this man was deposed, and a 
youthful cousin of the Caliph, Ibn Aamir,' promoted in his 
room. When tidings of his nomination reached Bussorah, 
Abu Musa told the people : ‘ Now ye shall have a tax- 
g atherer to your hearts’ content, rich in cousins, aunts, and 
uncles ; he will flood you with his harpies ! ’ And so, in 
truth, it turned oirt ; for he soon fiUed all the local offices 

miracles, 1 hen hring thyself to life again.’ Upon this Welid imprisoned Jondob, 
and would have put him to death had he not, by tho connivance of the jailor, 
escaped. These tales are given by Masudi and later writers, whose tendency 
to vilify Welid by the most extravagant fiction, is manifest. 

Of the same complexion ore the traditions which represent the citizens of 
Medina as in such bodily fear of Othmfin that no one dared to carry out the 
sentence of scourging against Welid ; so that Aly, at last, stepped forward, 
and himself inflicted the stripes. Others say that Aly ordered his son, Hasan, 
to do so; hut ho refused, saying, ‘ Tho lord of the hot is lord also of tho cold’ 
{i.c. the sweets and the bitter of office mast go together), and that then 
Aly compelled a grandson of Abu Tilib (Mahomet’s uncle) to carry out the 
sentence. 

' His name was Abdallah, but to distinguish him from the multitude of 
that namo, he i.s always called Ihn Aamir. 
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and the command.s in Persia with creatures of his own. But 
in other respects he proved an able ruler, and took a leading 
part in the struggle now close at hand. 

The government of Kufa, vacated by the deposition of 
Welid, together with the whole province of iMesopotamia, 
was conferred by Othman upon another young and untried 
kinsman, Said ibn al Aas. His father was killed fighting 
against the Prophet at Bedr; and the boy, thus left an 
oiphan, had been brought up by Omar, and was eventually 
sent by him to the wars in Syria. Receiving a good account 
of his breeding and prowess, Omar summoned him to his 
couit, and gave him two Arab maidens to wife.* This youth, 
now promoted to the most critical post in the empire, was 
not only without experience in the art of governing, but was 
vainly inflated with the pretensions of the Coreish. Accus- 
tomed in Syria to the discipline of Mufiviu’s rule, he wrote 
to Othman, on reaching Kufa, that license reigned there ; 
that noble birth passed for nothing ; and that the Bedouins 
were away, beyond control, with the bit between their teeth. 
His final address as governor was a blustering harangue, in 
which he glibly talked of crushing the sedition and arrogance 
of the men of Kufa with a rod of iron. Countenanced by 
the Caliph in his vain career, he fomented discontent by 
advancing to invidious distinction the Coreishite nobility, 
and treating mth contumely the great body of the citizens. 
‘ One Coreishite succeedeth another in this government,’ they 
said ; — ‘ the last no better than the first. It is but “ out of 
the fi:ying-pan into the fire.” ’ The under-ciuTent of faction 
gained daily in strength and volume. But the vigorous 
campaigns of Said in northern Persia, for he was an active 
soldier, served for a time to occupy men’s minds, and to stay 
the open exhibition of the rebellious spirit. 


• The yonth, however, wa.s not satisfied with this pair of wives ; for he left 
twenty sons, and as many daughters, behind him. Ho was nephew of that 
KhAUd ibn Uald who opened the Syrian campaign so iugloriously. 
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Meanwhile other causes were at work throughout the 
empire calculated to increase the disafiFection ; or which, if 
unimportant in themselves, were adroitly seized hy the 
Caliph’s enemies and turned to that purpose. 

First may be mentioned the recension of the Coran. The 
Moslem warriors had spread themselves over such vast areas, 
and the various columns, as well as converted peoples, were 
so widely separated one from the other, that differences arose 
in the recitation of the sacred text, as it had been settled in 
the previous reign. Bussorah followed the reading of Abu 
Musa ; Kufa was guided by the authority of Ibn Masud, their 
chancellor ; and the text of Hims differed from that in use 
even at Damascus. Hodzeifa, during his campaign in Persia, 
having witnessed the valuations in the different provinces, 
returned to Kufa strongly impressed with the gravity of the 
evil and the need of a revision. Ibn Masud was highly in- 
censed with the slight thus put upon the authority of his text. 
But Hodzeifa pei-sisted in his views, and, supported by Said, 
the governor, urged Othman to restore the unity of the 
divine word, ‘ before that believers began to differ in their 
scriptm-e, even as do the Jews and Christians.’ The Caliph 
took the advice of the leading Companions at Medina, and, 
in accordance therewith, called for samples of the manu- 
scripts in use throughout the emphe. He then appointed a 
sjmdicate, from amongst the Coreish, of men whose authority 
could be relied upon, to collate these copies with the sacred 
originals still in the keeping of Haphsa, the widow of Mahomet. 
Under their supervision the variations were reconciled, and 
an authoritative exemplar written out, of which duplicates 
were deposited at Mecca and Medina, Kufa and Damascus. 
From these exemplars, copies were multiplied over the empire ; 
all former manuscripts were called in and committed to the 
flames ; and the standard text was brought into exclusive 
use. The uniformity thus secured by the secular arm, and 
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maintained fcy the same in every land and every age, is 
taken by the simple believer as a proof of divine custodian- 
ship, The action of Othman was received at the moment, 
as it de, served, with a very general consent, exceiJting at 
Kufa. There Ibn Masud, who ^jrided himself on his faultless 
recitation of the oracle, pure as it fell from the Prophet's 
lips, was much displeased ; and the charge of sacrilege in 
having burned the former coijies of the sacred text, was 
readily circulated amongst the factious citizens. By and by 
the charge was spread abroad, and was taken up tvith avidity 
by the enemies of Othman ; and, ages afterwards, we find it 
still eagerly urged by the partisans of the Abbasside dynasty 
as an unpardonable offence on the pjart of the ungodly 
Caliph. The accusation, thus trumped up for party puqjoses, 
was really without foundation. Indeed, it was scouted ly 
Aly himself. When, several years after, he proceeded as 
Caliph to Kufa, he found the citizens still blaming his ill- 
starred predecessor for the act. ’ Silence I ’ he said ; ‘ Othman 
acted as he did with the advice of the leading men amongst 
us ; and if I had been ruler at the time, instead of him, I 
should myself have exactly done the same.’ ’ 

A great body of the nobility from Mecca and Medina 
about this time transferred their residence to Irac. These 
had no right to share in the endowments of that province, 
the special privileges of which, in virtue of their conquest, w'ere 
reserved for the present citizens of Kufa and Bussorah. They 
were allowed, however, to do so on selling to Othman, on behalf 
of the State, the projterties which they owned in the Hejaz ; 
and the concession appears to have added a fresh grievance 


' On the text of the Cor4,n, and the history of this recension, see the Ex- 
cursus on the ‘ (Sources for the Biography of Mahomet,’ in the ii/b of Mahomet. 
The manner in -which the Abbasside faction perverted the facts and turned 
the charge to malignant purpose against the Omeyyad house, will he under- 
stood from the section on the CorSn in the Apology of Al Kindy (Smith and 
Elder, 18S2), pp. 25 ct seg. The charge against Al Hajjaj of having altered 
the text is equally groundless. Sco Ibid. p. xi. 
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to foment the rising discontent at the extravagant pretensions 
of the Coreish.' 

The story of Abu Dzarr Grhifaiy is singularly illustrative 
of the times, and his harsh treatment is ordinarily mentioned 
as a serious ground of complaint against the Caliph. He was 
one of tlie earliest converts to the faith; and tradition asserts 
that he even anticipated Mahomet himself in some of the 
observances of Islam. An ascetic in his habits, he inveighed 
against the riches and extravagance of the day — evils which, 
were altogether alien from the simplicity of INIahomet, and 
which, rushing in like a flood, were now demoralising the 
people. Grorgeous palaces, crowds of slaves, multitudes of 
horses, camels, flocks and herds, profusion of costly garments, 
sumptuous fare, and splendid equipage, were the fashion, not 
only in Syria and Irac, but had begun to find their way even 
into the Hejaz.’* The protest of Abu Dzarr points to the 
recoil of the stricter class of believers against all this luxury 
and indulgence ; and the manner in which the discontented 
classes, and the advocates of communism, were beginning to 
txirn that recoil to their own account, and to the discredit of 
the government. Visiting Syria, the siiirit of the ascetic was 

' The preci.'se nature of the arrangeraent, as stated ty Ibii (il Athir, is not 
very clear, but its general character seems to have been as given the text. 

'■* Masfuly, an unprejudiced witness, dwells on this as one of the causes of 
demoralisation and disloyalty now setting in so rapidly, and ho gives some 
remarkable instances. Zobeir had 1,000 slaves, male and female, and 1,000 
horses. At all the groat cities he had palaces, and the one at Bussorah was 
still to bo seen in the fourth century. Jlis landed estate in Irac was rated at 
1,000 golden pieces a day. Ahd al Ea/imdii had 1,000 camels, 10,000 sheep, 
and 100 horses, and ho left property valued at between three and four hundred 
thousand dinars. Zeid left gold and silver in great ingots, and had land 
valued at 10,000 dinars. 

The Coreishite nobles built themselves grand palaces in Mecca and 
Medina, and in their environs such as Jorf and Ackick. Othmdn him- 
self had a splendid palace at Medina, with marble pillars, walls of costly stucco, 
grand gates and gardens ; he is also said to have amassed vast treasures, though 
wo are not told what came of them after his overthrow. 

Masudy contrasts painfully all this luxury at home and abroad with the 
frugal severity that prevailed even in the Caliphate of Omar, who grudged 
to spei^ sixteen dinars on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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stirred at the pomps and vanities so rife around him, and he 
preached repentance to the inhabitants of Damascus. ‘ This 
gold and silver of yours,’ he cried, ‘ shall one day be lieatod 
red-hot in the fire of hell ; and therewith shall ye be seared 
in yoiu' foreheads, sides, and backs, ye ungodly spendthrifts ! ’ 
■\Miereforc, spend now the same in alms, leaving yourselves 
enough but for your daily bread ; or else woe be to you in that 
day ! ’ Crowds flocked to hear him, some trembling under the 
rebuke ; the envious rejoicing at the contempt poured on 
the rich and noble ; and the people dazzled by the vision of 
themselves sharing in the treasures thus denounced. Uneasy 
at the disturbance caused by these diatribes in the public 
mind, IMuavia resolved to test the spirit of the preacher. 
He sent him a purse of a thousand pieces ; in the morning, 
affecting to have made a mistake, he demanded the retmn 
of the gift ; but during the night Abu DzaiT had distributed 
the whole in charity. Ujion this, Muavia, apprehensive of 
the spread of communistic doctrines, despatched the preacher 
to Medina, telling Othman that he was a sincere but mis- 
guided enthusiast. Before the Caliph, Abu DzaiT per.siste.d 
in fearlessly denouncing the great and wealthy, and urged 
that they should be forced to disgorge their riche.«. Othiniin 
condescended to reason with him. ‘ After men have com- 
pletely fulfilled their legal obligations,’ he asked, ‘ what 
power reinaineth with me to compel them to any further 
sacrifice ? ’ and he turned to Kiib, the learned Jewish con- 
vert, in coiToboration of what lie had said. ‘ Out upon thee, 
thou son of a Jew ! What have I to do with thee ? ’ cried 
Abu Dzarr, and with these words smote Kab violently 
upon the stomach. Argument being thus of no further use, 
Othman banished the preacher to Babadza in the desert of 
Kejd, where two years after he died in penury. As he felt 

> Quoting from the Cordn (Sura ix. 36), where these words are applied to 
Christian priests and monks ; Imt Abu Dzarr gives them hero a more general 
application. See lAfe of Mahomet, p. 470 ; and Sprenger’s Lehcn des Mo- 
hammeds, vol. ii. p. cvi. 
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his end ajiproach, the hermit desii-ed his daughter to slay a 
kid, and have it ready for a party of travellers who, he said, 
would shortly pass that way to Mecca, and bury him ; then, 
making her turn his face towai'd the Kaaba, he quietly 
breathed his last. Soon after, the expected paity came up, 
and amongst them Ibn Masud from Ivufa, who, weeping over 
him, bewailed his fate, and buried him on the spot on which 
he died. The death of Ibn Masud himself, a few days after, 
added to the jiathos of the incident. The plaintive tale was 
soon in everyone’s mouth ; and the banishment of the pious 
ascetic and preacher of righteousness was made much of by 
the enemies of the Caliph. The necessity was forgotten ; 
the obloquy remained.* 

When he was himself minded to assume the office of 
censor and rebuke the ungodliness of the day, the un- 
fortunate Caliph fared no better. The laxity of Syria had 
reached even to the sacred precincts of the Hejaz; and 
Othman, on attempting to check the games and other 
practices held to be inconsistent with the profession of Islam, 
incurred resentment, especially from the gay youth whose 
amusements he had thwarted. Gambling and wagering, 
indeed, were jiut down with the approval of all the stricter 
classes of society j but there were not wanting many who. 


’ Attempts are made by Abbiissido tradition to show that Abu Dznrr wii.s 
driven into opposition by tlio tyr.mny of Jlniivia’s rule in Syria, and by divers 
ungodly pr.icticos at Medina, wliicb bo denounced as certain to bring down 
judgment on the city. But Ibn al jVthir justly doubts this, and distinctly says 
that his preadiing tended to excite tho poor against the rich. Abn Dzarr’s 
doctrines were based on the equality of all belieTer.s ; and tho danger lay in 
their popularity with the sociali.stic faction which decried tho pretensions of 
tho Coreish. Before Mufl,via, he reasoned thus ; ‘ Siches, ye say, are tlie Zord^e ; 
and thereby ye frustrate the people’s right therein ; for the Lord hath given 
them to his people.’ ‘ Out upon thee!’ replied Mu&via; 'what is this but a 
quibble of words ? Are we not all of us the Lord’s people, and the riches 
belong unto the same?’ Tradition dwells on the poverty of Abu Dzarr’s life 
at Babadza to add point to Othm&n’s unkind treatment. The Beni Ghifilr, 
his tribe, are said to have resented bis ill-treatment by joining the insur- 
gents when they appeared. 
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displeased \ritli the Caliph’s interference, joined in the cry 
of his detractors.' 

The enlargement of the grand square of the KSaha, com- 
menced by Omar, was carried on by Othman during his 
visits to .’Mecca at the time of pilgrimage. And here, too, 
the ill-fated Calqjh met with opjjo-sition. The owner.s of the 
hou.tie.s demolished in the course of the work refused to 
accept the compensation offered, and raised a great outcry 
against it. The Caliph put them into prison, for, said he, 
‘IMy predecessor did the same, and ye made no outcry 
against him.’ But w’hat the firm arm of Omar could do, and 
none stir hand or foot against him, it was a very different 
thing for the weak and unpopular Othman to attempt. He 
was more successful with the Great IMosque at ^fedina, 
originally built by Alahomet, and hallowed by the mortal 
remains of the Prophet himself and his two Successor, s. 
This was now greatly enlarged and beautified. The supports, 
made at the first of the trunks of date-trees, were removed, 
and the roof made to rest on pillars of hewn .stone. The 
walls, too, were built uj) with masonry, richly carved and 
inlaid with rare and precious stones. It wa.s a pion.s work, 
and none objected.* 

Yet another, and a very gratuitous, cause of murmuring 
arose from certain changes made by Othman in the ceremonial 

■ On tLis suliject IiUtorians say rciy littlu; and it is cliieily from in- 
c.iflcntal notices in fragiucnts of early poetry that Von Kreiuer lias .so ahly 
iraeccl the inroads of profligacy and the pr.ielico of forbidden pastimes — 
music, -wine, and gambling. Tho brief notice of Ibn al Athir on this matter 
1.S as follows : ‘ The prev.aluncc of a worldly spirit first showed itself at Medina 
in iho flying of (lores and shooting with pellets (with a gaming aim); and in 
the eiyhtli year of his Caliphate Othman appointed an officer to stop tho 
who clipjied tho birds’ wings, and broke the cross-bows.’ A citizen was 
rebukf'^ by the Caliph for playing at ‘oranges’ (apparently some game of 
clianco)’-* he thereupon got an^-y and joined the hostile party. The anti- 
Ornoyyail tradition on this subject is evident from Weltd 

(tho drunkard' named as the person employed by the Caliph to ad- 

minister the rebilk®- 

“ As enlarged i'y 1“® Mosque was 160 cubits long, and l-'iO broad. 

As in Omar's time,' iP 8“"®® 
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of the annual pilgrimage, ivhich, though in themselves trivial 
and unmeaning, excited strong disapprobation at the Caliph’s 
court. He pitched tents for shelter dming the fevr days 
spent for sacrifice at Mina, a thing which had never been 
done before ; and, to the prayers heretofore recited there 
and on Mount Arafat, he added new one.s with two more 
series of prostrations. The ritual, as established by the 
Prophet himself, had been scrapulously followed by his two 
successors, and a superstitious reverence attached thereto 
even in the minutest detail. When expostulated with on 
the rash and unhallowed innovation, Othman gave no reason- 
able answer, but simply said it was his will that it should 
be so.^ Aly, Abd al Eahinilu, and others were much offended 
at these alterations ; and the disregard of the sacred example 
of the Founder of the faith raised a scandal among the 
Companions unfavourable to Othman. 

On the other hand, beyond the immediate circle of his 
kinsfolk, Othman made no personal friends. Narrow, selfish, 
indiscreet, and obstinate — more and more so, indeed, with 
advancing years — he alienated those who would otherwise 
have stood loyally by him ; and he made many enemies, who 
pursued him with relentless hatred. We have already seen 
how Mohammed son of Abu Beki-, and Mohammed son of 
Abu Hodzeifa, were embittered against him at the naval 
victory of Alexandria. And yet no very special cause can be 
assigned for their enmity. The first is said to have been 
actuated by ‘ passion and ambition.’ The other was nearly 
related to Othman, and as an orphan had been kindly 


' Othmun defended his innovations as based on the practice of the pilgrims 
from Yemen, who recited additional prayers on behalf of their distant homes ; 
and he too (ho said) had a property at T4yif, as well as at Mecca. The 
matter seems at first sight altogether insignificant. But in an established 
ritual, the smaller the change, the greater oftentimes the scandal and indigna- 
tion, as wo need not go fur to see. And although no point of doctrine was 
apparently involved, yet the practice of the Prophet had come to bo regarded 
as an obligatory precedent in the commonest matters of daily life. 
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brought up by him ; he was now offended at having been 
passed over for office and command. Both joined the re- 
belhon which shortly broke out in Egyjit, and were amongst 
the most dangerous of the Caliph’s enemies, Xor was it 
othenvise with the people at large. A factious sijirit set in 
against the unfortunate prince. The leaven fermented all 
around ; and every man who had a grievance, real or sup- 
posed, hastened to swell the hostile cry.* 

To crown the Caliph’s ill-fortune, in the seventh year of 
his reign, he lost the signet-ring of silver which had been 
engi-aven for the Prophet, and which had been worn and used 
officially both by him and his successors. It was a favourite 
and meritorious occupation of Othman to deepen the old 
wells, and to sink new ones, in the neighbourhood ox Medina. 
He was thus engaged when, sitting by the well Aris,“ and 
pointing with his finger in direction to the labourers, the 
ring dropped and disappeared. Every effort was made, but 
in vain, to recover the priceless relic. The w'ell was emptied 
of the water and the mud cleared out, and a great sum was 
offered ; but no trace of the ring ever appeared. Othmfin 
grieved over the loss. The omen weighed heavily on his mind ; 
and it was some time before he was prevailed upon to supply 
the place of the lost signet by another of like fashion.® 


' For AliuHoclzeifa, see Life of Mahomet, p. 6.5. He left his infiint son to he 
brought up by Othmun, who foitlifullj dischiirged the trust. When ho grew 
up he asked for a governineut or military command, hut was told that he was 
not yet fit for it, and must prove his capacity in the w.ars of Egypt and Africa. 
He never forgot the slight, and was active in the insurgent ranks. Various 
other examples are given of personal enmity, snch as citizens alienated hy 
the reprimand for gaming, a chief imprisoned for the ill-treatment of a 
Christian tribe, whoso favourite hound he had killed, and so on. 

- The well was at the distance of two miles from the city. Another well, 
called Huma, was bought hy Othmun, during the Prophet’s lifetime, from the 
Jews for the use of the Moslems. He first purchased the half title, the 
well being used day about by oither party ; but on their alternate days the 
Mussulmans emptied the well of enough water to last them two days. Where- 
upon the Jewish owner insisted on Othmfin’s purchasing the entire right, which 
ho did ; and Mahomet promised him a fountain in Paradise for the samo. 

- For traditions regarding Mahomet’s ring, seo lAfc of Maliomct, pp. 544 
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Othman had married successively two of the Prophet’s 
daughters, hoth of whom died before their father. Three of 
his ivives still sm’vived when, in the fifth year of his Calijihate, 
being then between seventy and eighty years of age, he took 
NMla to wife. Of her previous history we know little more 
than that she had once been a Christian, but, before her 
marriage with the Caliph, had embraced Islam. She bore 
him a daughter ; and through all his trials clung faithfully 
by her aged lord, to the bitter end. The days were coming 
when he needed such a helper by his side.' 

and 596. The despatches sent hy him to the several kings in the eighth year 
of the Hegira were attested by it. The most received account is that the 
legend on it was ‘ Mahomet, Prophet of God ’ {Moliamnied Easul Allah, in three 
lines, beginning from the bottom). It was used for all documents requiring a 
seal, by Mahomet and his successors. The new ring disappeared at the time 
of Othman’s assassination, and, like the original, was never seen again. 

’ One of the four wives who survived him was 0mm al Banin, daughter of 
the famous freebooter, Oyeina. OthmAn had thirteen children, and (so far as 
we read) no issue by slave-girls, which, looking to the habits of the time, is 
somewhat remarkable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DANGEKOTJS FACTIOX AT KUFA. GROWING DISAFFECTION. 

A.H. XXXn.— XXXIV^ A.D. 6.i3-645. 

Towards the close of Othman’s reign, the ferment, which 
(excepting Syria perhaps) had long been secretly at work 
throughout the empire, began to make its appearance on the 
surface. The Arab people at large were everywhere dis- 
pleased at the pretensions of the Coreish. The Coreish them- 
selves were ill at ease, the gi-eater part being jealous of the 
Omeyyad branch and of the favourites of the Caliph. And 
the temptation to revolt was fostered by the weakness and 
vacillation of Othman himself. 

Ibn Aiimir had been now three years governor of llussorah, 
when Ibn Saba (or, as he is commonly called, Ibn Sauda), a 
Jew from the south of Arabia, appeared on the scene, and 
professed the desire to embrace Islam. It soon appeared 
that he was steeped in disaffection to the existing govern- 
ment — a firebrand of sedition ; and as such he was expelled 
successively from Bussorah, Kufa, and Syria, but not before 
he had given a dangerous impulse to the already discontented 
classes. At last, he found a safe retreat in Egypt, and there 
became the setter forth of strange and startling doctrines. 
Mahomet was to come again, even as the Messiah was ex- 
pected to come again. Meanwhile, Aly was his legate. 
Othman was a usurper, and his governors a set of godless 
tyrants. The people were stirred. Impiety and wrong, they 
heard, were rampant everywhere ; truth and justice could 
be restored no otherwise than by the overthrow of this 
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wicked dynasty. Such was the preaching which gained 
daily ground in Egypt ; by hu.sy correspondence it was 
spi-ead all ovei' the emj)ire, and staiiled the minds of men 
already foreboding evil from the sensible heavings of a 
slumbering volcano.* 

The breaking out of turbulence was for the moment re- 
pressed at Bussorah by Ibn Aamir ; but at Kufa, Said had 
neither power nor tact to quell the factious elements around 
him. He offended even his own party by ostentatiously 
washing the steps of the pulpit before he would ascend a 
spot pretended to have been made unclean by his drunken 
predecessor. He was not only unwise enough openly to foster 
the an-ogant assumptions of the Coreish, but he had the folly 
to contemn the claims of the Arab soldiery, to whose swords 
they owed the conquest of the lands around them. He was so 
indiscreet as to call the beautiful vale of Chaldsea (the SawM) 
‘ the Garden of the Coreish ’ — ‘ as if,’ cried the offended 
Arabs, ‘ without us — our strong arm and our good lances — they 
could have ever won this Garden.’ The disaffection, stimu- 
lated by a popular leader named Ashtar, and a knot of factious 
citizens, found vent at last in an emeute. As the govemor 
and a company of the people, according to the custom of 
the time, sat one day together in free and equal converse, the 

' Tho name of this demagogue was Abdallah ibn Saba, but he vas nsualiy 
called Ibn Sanda, and wna suppoacd to come from Yemen. It is notable that 
this first sect of Alyites (if it can be so called) iras founded by a Jevish con- 
vert. 'What led him (if tho story of his teaching be not altogether a pro- 
leptic fiction of tradition) to magnify Aly, -vrho had hitherto put forth no claim, 
nor indeed at any time dreamed of the extravagant pretensions in sioro for 
him after his death, it is cliflBcult to understand. Nor did these transeendcntal 
notions regarding Aly gain any ground trhatever till a much later period. 
Ibn Sauda had evidently imbibed some extreme notions on the dignity of 
prophets. ‘ Strange,’ he is reported to have said ; — ‘ strange that men should 
believe in the second coming of the Messiah, and not in. that of Mahomet.’ 
The idea, we are told, was inspired by the verse in Sura xx.viii. v. 84, * Verily, 
he who hath given thee the Oor&n will si^ly bring thee back again ; ’ which, 
of course, referred only to Mahomet’s returning again to Mecca. Indeed, tho 
whole account of this man’s teaching is obscure and uncertain ; and the Alyite 
notices of it may be altogether anticipatory and unreal. 
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topic turned on the bravery of Talha, who had shielded the 
Prophet in the day of battle. ‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Said, with an 
invidious contrast, ‘ he is a warrior, if ye choose, a real gem 
amongst your Bedouin counterfeits. A few more like him, 
and we should dwell at ease.’ The assembly was still nettled at 
this speech, when a youth incautiously gave expression to the 
wish, how pleasant it would be if the governor possessed a 
certain property which lay invitingly by the river bank near 
Kufa. ‘What ! ’ shouted the company with one voice, ‘ and 
out of om- SawM ! ’ So saying, and with a torrent of abuse, 
they leaped upon the lad and upon his father, who vainly 
endeavom-ed to mge his youth in excuse of his indiscretion, 
and went near to killing both.' 

Tlio ring- The factious spirits were emboldened by the outbreak ; 

lenders tire 

exiled to and discontent now found open and disloyal expression 

Synn- throughout the kingdom. Said, supported by the Coreishite 
nobility, appealed again.st their machinations to Othman, 
who ordered that ten of the ringleaders should be expelled 
to Syria.’' There the Caliph hoped that the powerful rule 

' The youth and his father belonged to the Beni Asad. On hearing of the 
riot, Toleiha (the quondam prophet), chief of that tribe, hastened with a body 
of his men to the palace for their rescue ; but found that both had escaped 
half dead. 

Another version is, that on Said's giving expression to the sentiment 
about * the Sawad being the G-arden of the Coreish,' the whole company 
•sprang to their feet and shouted excitedly : ‘ Nay, but the Lord hath given 
the Sawad to us and to our swords.’ On this, the captain of the body-guard 
retorted angrily at their rude reception of his master’s words ; wdiereupon 
they set upon him and left him half dead. The inflammable material was all 
around, and w'anted only the spark to explode. This unfortunate speech about 
‘ the Garden of the Coreish ’ was in the mouths of the disaffected all through 
the insurrection. 

The chief amongst them was MAlik al Ashtar, of whom we shall hear 
more as the most sanguinary amongst the traitors ; Zeid ibn Sohan ; Jondob 
(already noticed) ; Orwa; and ThAbit ibn Cays. Yezid, a brother of the last, 
another chief leader of sedition, was not sent. MuAvia wrote to OthmAn that 
they were an ignorant crew, bent on sedition, and on getting possession of the 
property of the Zimmies, that is of the subject races, whoso rights of occu- 
pancy had been recognised as the hereditary tenants of the SawAd — a policy, 
as we have seen, firmly upheld by Omar throughout Chaldsea, and which it 
was one object of the malcontents to upset. According to one account, the 
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of his lieutenant and the loyal example of the Syrians 
would inspire the malcontents with better feelings. Muaria 
quartered them in the church of St. Mary ; and morning and 
evening, as he jiassed by, abused them roundly on their folly 
in settingup their crude claims against the indefeasible rights 
of the Coreish. Crest-fallen under several weeks of such treat- 
ment, they were sent on to Hims, where the governor, son of 
the great Khfdid, subjected them for a month to like indig- 
nities. Whenever he rode forth, he showered invectives on 
them as barbarous and factions creatm-es, who were doing all 
in their power to undermine the empire. Their spirit at last 
was thoroughly broken, and they jirofessed to be repentant. 
They were then released ; but, ashamed to return to Kufa, 
they remained for the time in Sjuua, excepting the dangerous 
demagogue Ashtar, who made his way secretly to Medina. 

Months passed, and things did not mend at Kufa. Most 
of the leading men, whose influence could have kept the 
populace in check, were away on military command in Persia ; 
and the malcontents, in treasonable correspondence with the 
Eg3q)tian faction, gained head daily. Disheartened at this. 
Said, in an unlucky moment, planned a visit to Medina, 
there to lay his troubles before the Caliph. No sooner had 
he gone than the conspirators came to the front, and recalled 
the exiles from Syria. Ashtar, too, was soon u^ion the scene. 
Taking his stand at the door of the Crreat Mosque of Kufa, he 
stirred up the ]people, as they assembled for worship, against 
Said : ‘ He had just left that despot,’ he said, ‘ at Medina, 


exiles were sent back by MuATia, after expressing penitence, at once to Kiifa 
— where, however, resuming their factious courses, OthmAn, as a last resource, 
despatched them again to Syria, this time to Ahdallah, Kh&lid's son, at Hims. 
MuAvia is throughout represented as upholding the claims of the Coreish against 
the Arab faction, showing thus the real aim of the ringleaders. 

A story is told that the exiles, enraged at the menaces of MuAvia, leaped 
upon him and seized him hy the beard ; whereupon, sliaking them oif, he 
warned them that they knew little of the loyal qpirit of the Syrians, who, if 
they only saw what they were doing, would be so enraged that it would he 
out of his power to save their lives. 
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plotting their min, eoiinselliiig the Caliph to cut do-.m thtir 
stijjc-nds, even the women’s; and calling the broad n-.-id^ 
which they had eonq[nfcred TIte Garden of the CoreinJ , The 
acting governor, helped by the better class of citizens, sought 
in vain to still the rising storm. He inculcated patience 
uijon them. ‘Patience!’ cried Cacaa, the great warrior, in 
scorn ; ‘ ye might as well roll back the Great Eiver when in 
flood as attempt to quell the x>eople’s uproar till they have 
the thing they want.’ Yezid, brother of one of the exiles, 
then raised a .standard, and called upon all the enemies of 
the tyrannical governor to join and bar his return to Kiifa. 
WTien Said drew near, they marched out as far as Cadesiya, 
and sent fonvard to say that ‘ the\- did not need him any 
more.’ Said, Little expecting such a reception, said to them, 

‘ It had sufficed if ye had sent a delegate with your complaint 
to the Ca]i]jh; but now ye come forth a thousand strong 
against a single man ! ’ They were deaf to his expjostulations. 
The servant of Said, endeavouring to push on, was slain hy 
Ashtar ; and Said himself fled hack to ^Medina, where he 
found Othman already terrified by tidings of the outbreak, 
and jjrepared to yield whatever the insurgents might demand. 
At their desire he appointed Abu Alusa governor in place 
of Said. To welcome him the captains in command of the 
reserves and outlying garrisons came in from all quarters ; 
and Abu Alusa received them in the crowded Hosque of 
Kufa. He fir.st exacted from all j^resent the pledge of 
loyalty to the Calijjh, and then installed himself in office 
hy leading the prayers of the great assembly. 

If, instead of giving way, Othman had inflicted on the 
ringleaders condign punishment, he might haply have suc- 
ceeded in weathering the storm. It is true that thus he 
would, in all likelihood have precipitated rebellion, not only 
in Kufa, but also in Bussorah and Egypt. But, sooner or later, 
that was inevitable ; and in the struggle, he would now have 
had a strong support. For here the contention was between 
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the Coreish and the nobility of Islam on the one hand, and the 
Arab tribes and city rabble on the other ; and in this question 
the leaders of martial renown would all have rallied round 
the throne. By his pitiable weakness in yielding to the 
insurgents, Othman not only courted the contempt of all 
around him, but lost the opportunity of placing the great 
controversy about to convulse the Moslem world, upon its 
proper issue. It fell, instead, to the level of a quarrel ob- 
scured by personal interests, and embittered by charges of 
tyranny and nepotism against himself. The crisis was now 
inevitable. Men saw that Othman lacked the wisdom and 
the strength to meet it, and each looked to his own concern. 

Seditious letters circulated freely everywhere ; and the claims 
began to be canvassed of successors to the irresolute and 
narrow-minded Caliph, who, it was foreseen, could not long 
retain the reins of empire in his grasp. 

Thus, even at Medina, sedition spread, and from thence Aly expos- 
messages reached the provinces that the sword would soon 
be needed there at home, rather than in foreign parts. So Otbmin. 
general was the contagion that but few are named as having 
escaped it.' Moved by the leading citizens, Aly repaired to 
Othman and said ; — ‘ The people bid me expostulate with 
thee. Yet what can I say to thee — son-in-law as thou wast of 
the Prophet and his bosom friend — that thou already knowest 
not as well as I ? The way lieth plain and wide before thee ; 
but thine eyes are blinded that thou canst not see it. If 
blood be once shed, it will not cease to flow until the Day of 
Judgment. Eight will be blotted out, and treason rage like 
the foaming waves of the sea.’ Othman complained, and not 
without reason, of the unfriendly attitude assumed by Aly 
himself. ‘ For my own part,’ he said, ‘ I have done my best ; 

’ Only two or three namea are given of thoae who kept aloof from seditious 
action : as Zeid ihn ThAhit (the collector of the CorAn) ; HassAn, the poet, his 
hrotlier ; Kab ibn MAlik, and Abu Oseid — all natives of Medina ; so that the 
whole body of Kefugees (the Coreish), excepting OthmAn’s immediate kinsmen, 
must hare joined the treasonable faction. 
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and as for the men ye speak of, did not Omar himself appoint 
Moghira to Kufa ; and if Ibn Atlmir he my kinsman, is he 
any the worse for that ? ’ ‘ Xo,’ replied Aly ; ‘ hut Omar 

kept his lieutenants in order, and when they did wrong he 
punished them ; whereas thou treatest them softly, heeause 
they ai-e thy kinsmen.’ * ‘ And Muavia, too,’ continued the 

Caliph ; ‘it was Omar who appointed him to Syria.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered Aly ; ‘ but I swear that even Omar’s slaves did not 
stand so much in awe of their master, as did Muavia. But 
now he doth whatever he pleaseth, and saith It is Othman. 
And thou, knowing it all, leave st him alone ! ’ So saying, 
Aly tiuTied and went his way. 

As Aly’s message professed to come from the people, 
Othman went straightway to the pulpit and addressed the 
multitude then assembled for prayer in the Oreat Mosque. 
He reproached them for giving vent to their tongues and fol- 
lowing evil leaders, whose object it was to blacken his name, 
exaggei'ate his faults, and hide his virtues. ‘ Ye blame me,’ 
he said, ‘ for things which ye bore cheerfully from Omar. He 
trampled on you, beat you about with his whip, and abused 
you. And yet ye took it all patiently from him, both in what 
ye liked and what ye disliked. I have been gentle with you ; 
bended my back unto you ; withheld my tongue from revil- 
ing, and my hand from smiting. And now ye rise up against 
me ! ’ Then, after dwelling on the prosperity of his reign at 
home and abroad, and the many benefits that had acciued to 
them therefrom, he ended thus: — ‘ Wherefore, refrain, I be- 
seech you, from your abuse of me and of my governors, lest 
ye kindle the flames of sedition and revolt throughout the 
empire.’ The appeal (we are told) was marred by his cousin 
Merwan, who at its close exclaimed, ‘ If ye will oppose the 
Caliph, we shall soon bring it to the issue of the sword.’ 


* No doubt Aly spoke the truth. Yet Othman’s weakness towards the 
seditious populace was a far greater peril than hi.s tender treatment of his 
governors. 
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‘ Be silent ! ’ cried Othman, ‘ and leave me with my fellows 
alone. Did T not tell thee not to speak ? ’ So Merwan re- 
mained silent, and Othman descended from the pulpit. The 
harangue had no effect for good. The discontent spread, and 
the gatherings against the Caliph multiplied.' 

Thus ended the eleventh year of Othman’s reign. Near 
the close of it was held a memorahle council, of which we 
shall read in the following chapter. The Caliph performed 
the pilgrimage as usual. He had done so every year. But 
this was to be his last. 

’ I have given all this as I find it in tradition, hnt not -without some 
misgiving ; especially of the part about MerwAn, whom, as the evil genius of 
OthmAn, the Abbasside writers are never weary of abusing. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE OUTLOOK DARKENS. 

A.H. XXXIV.— XXXV. A.D. 665. 

The unhappy Caliph was now being hurried on, by the rapid 
course of events, helplessly to his sad end. Abd al Rahman, 
who, no doubt, felt a large measure of responsibility from 
the share he took in the nomination of Othman, was about 
this time removed by death. But even he was dissatisfied ; 
and one of the first open denunciations of Othman’s nn- 
scrupulous disregard of law — small it might be, but signifi- 
cant — is attributed to him. A fine camel, having come in 
with the tithes of a Bedouin tribe, was presented by the 
Caliph, as a rarity, to one of his kinsfolk. Abd al Rahman, 
scandalised at the misappropriation of religious property 
devoted to the poor, laid hands upon the animal, slaughtered 
it, and divided the flesh among the people. The personal 
reverence attaching heretofore to the ‘ Successor of the 
Prophet of the Lord,’ gave place to slight and disregard. 
Even in the streets, Othman was greeted with cries, de- 
manding that he should depose Ibn Aamir and the godless 
Abu Sarh, and put away from him hlerwan, his chief adviser 
and confidant. Nor had he any countenance or support what- 
ever from the people excepting his immediate kinsmen, and 
reliance upon them only aggravated the clamour of the dis- 
contented.* 

' Amru, who had become a petulant mulcontent ever since his deposition, 
is represented as speaking contumeliously of OthmAn to his very face ; and 
Othman is represented as returning it in kind, calling him ‘a lonse in his 
giivments.’ On one occasion the Caliph is s.aid to have addressed tlie people, 

* loaning on the staff of Mahomet ’ (a venerable relic that had desce..dcd from 
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Tlie conspirators canvassed in the dark. They had been 
hitherto biuTowing carefully under gi'ouiid. But now their 
machinations every here and there were coming to the light, 
and rumours of treason began to float abroad. The better 
affected classes in the great cities felt uneasy ; alarm crept over 
all hearts. Letters were continually received at Medina, asking 
what these ominous sounds of warning meant, and what cata- 
strophe was at hand. The chief men of Medina kept coming to 
the Caliph’s court for tidings ; but, notwithstanding the sullen 
mutterings of nearing tempest, the surface yet was still. At 
last, by their advice, Othman despatched four trusty persons 
one to each of the great centres, Damascus, Kufa, Bussorah, 
and Fostat, with a commission to watch and report whether 
any suspicious symptoms were transpiring anywhere.' Three 
returned saying that they discovered nothing unusual in the 
aspect of affairs. The fom'th, Ammar, was looked for in vain ; 
he had, in fact, been tampered with and gained over by the 
Egyptian faction. Thereupon Othman despatched a royal 
edict to all the provinces as follows : — At the coming pilgrim- 
age the viu'ious governors would, according to custom, present 
themselves at court 5 whoever, then, had cause of complaint 
against them, or any other ground of dissatisfaction, should 
come forwai'd on that occasion and substantiate the same, 
when wrong would be redressed ; or else it behoved them to 
withdraw the baseless calumnies which were troubling men’s 
minds. Proclamation was made accordingly. The plaintive 
appeal was understood ; and the people in many places when 
they heard it wept, and invoked mercy on their Caliph. 

the Prophet to Abu Bekr and Omar), when an Arab seized and broke it 
over Othman’s head. Such stories, however much they may be tinged with 
Abbasslde exaggeration and prejudice, point to the fact that OthmAn was falling 
rapidly in popular esteem. 

'■ The four were htohammed ibn Maslama, often employed by Omar, as he 
had been by Mahomet himself, on confidential missions; OsAma ibn Zeid, 
commander of the Syrian expedition at Mahomet’s death ; Abdallah, son of 
Omar ; and AmmAr, whose injudicious appointment by Omar to the governor- 
ship of £ufa appears to have turned his bead, for he fell into the conspirators’ 

toils. 
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The governors repaired to Medina at the time appointed, 
blit no malcontent came forward to make complaint. Ques- 
tioned by Othman, his lieutenants knew not of any grievance, 
real and substantial. To the outward eye, everything was 
calm ; and even the royal messengers sent to make inquisition 
had returned without laying hand on anything amiss. But 
all knew of the cancerous sore in the body politic, and of its 
spreading rapidly. The wretched Caliph invoked their pity 
and their counsel. But they could offer nothing of which he 
might lay hold. One advised that the conspirators should be 
arrested and the ringleaders put to death ; another that the 
stipends .should be forfeited of all disloyal men ; a third that 
the unquiet sphats amongst the people should be diverted 
by some fresh campaign ; others that the governors should 
amend their ways. Othman was bewildered ; one thing only 
he declared, that to measures of severity he never would 
assent ; the single remedy he could approve was the send- 
ing of fresh expeditions to foreign parts.* 

‘ We liJire abundanco of conversations professing to have piissed betM een 
Othman and his advisers ; but they have no further autliority than as they 
represent the sentiments conventionally attributed to the several speakers. 
As, hou'ovor, it may give point to^the crisis noiv rapidly approaching, 1 subjoin 
the following epitome of the most received account : — 

Othman: ‘Alas, alas! what is all this I hear of you, my deputies and 
governors ? I greatly fear that the complaints may be true ; and it is upon 
me the burden falleth.’ They replied that the Caliph had sent his own 
men out to sec, and they had found nothing wrung. Theu he asked what they 
advised him to do. Sid (ex-govemor of Kiifa) would have the traitors, who 
were burrowing in the diu'k, unearthed and slain ; then sedition would sub- 
side. MiUivia : ‘ In Syria there is no disitfeclioii, and it would be everywhere 
the same were the people fairly and firmly dealt with.’ Ahii Sarh proposed 
to work through tho Dowan, increasing or diminisliiiig stipends by way of 
reward and punishment. Ibn, Aiiuir advised to engage the restless spirits in 
war, and so the crisis would pass over. Amra, embittered by his supersession 
in lUgypt, is represented as addressing Othman in coarse abuse. Othman re- 
plied despondingly ; — ‘ Cruel metisures he would not sanction. If rebellion 
was to come, no one should, at the least, have that to say against him. The 
millstone would grind round and round to the bitter end. Good had it been, 
if before it began to revolve, he had been taken to his rest. There was 
nought left for him but to bo quiet and to see that no wrong was done to 
anyone.’ So he, gave tho governors Icavo to depart, saying only that if fresh 
lumpaigns were set on foot, ho would approve of that; otherwise Jic would 
hold on his way. 
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Nothing was settled to avert the crisis, and the governors 
departed as they came. When Muavia made ready to leave, 
he once more warned Othman of his danger, and entreated 
that he would retii’e with him to Syria, where a loyal people 
were ready to rally round him. But the Caliiih answered : 
‘ Even to save my life I will not quit the land wherein the 
Prophet sojourned, nor the city wherein his sacred person 
resteth.’ ‘ Then let me send an army to stand by thee.’ 
‘ Nay, that I will not,’ responded Othman firmly ; ‘ I never 
will put force on those who dwell around the Proiihet’s home, 
by quartering bands of armed men upon them.’ ‘ In that 
case,’ replied Muavia, ‘ I see nought but destruction awaiting 
thee.’ ‘ Then the Lord be my defence,’ exclaimed the aged 
Caliph, ‘ and that sufEceth for me.’ * ‘ Fare thee well ! ’ said 

Muavia, and he departed, to see his face no more. 

As he took the road to Syria, Muavia laassed by a group 
of the Coreish, amongst whom were Aly and Zobeir. He 
stayed for a moment to drop a warning word into their ears. 
They were drifting back, he said, into the anarchy of ‘ the 
days of Ignorance ’ before Islam. The Lord was a strong 
Avenger of the weak and injm-ed ones. ‘ To you ’ — and these 

Ab they took their leave, Kiib, the Jewish convert, s.aid, ‘ It will be the 
grey mule that wins,’ meaning Muavia, who overheard the saying and from 
that moment (so the tradition runs) kept the Caliphate in view. 

Another scene is represented, in which Othman, surrounded by his own 
advisers, sends for Aly, Zobeir, and Talha. Muavia pleaded before them the 
cause of tho aged Caliph, and warned them of the danger they ran to their 
own selves in allowing any .attack calculated to abate the sacredness of the 
Caliph's person ; it was, he said, both their duty and their interest to support him 
in his feeble old age. On this, Aly reproached Muavia as the son of Hind, 
the ‘chewer of Hamz<a’s liver.’ ‘ Let alono my mother,' he responded angrily; 
‘ sho became a good believer, and after that was not a whit behind thine own.’ 
OthmAn interposed : ‘ My cousin Mu&via doth speak the truth. Now tell me 
wherein I have gone astray, and I will amend my ways. It may be that I 
have been too open-handed towards my kinsmen. Take back that which they 
have received.’ So Abu Sarh disgorged S0,000 dirhems; and MerwAn 15,000, 
and they all departed for the moment satisfied. 

But all these accounts must be received with suspicion. In the midst of 
such violent factions as were springing up, the marvel is that tradition has 
preserved so consistent a narrative as we have. 

' Adapting the words from Sura xxxix. v, 39. 
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were his last words — ‘to you I commit this helpless aged 
man. Help him, and it will be the better for you. Fare ye 
well.’ And so saying he passed on his way. The company 
remained some time in silence. At last Aly spoke : ‘ It will 
be best done as he hath said.’ ‘ By the Lord ! ’ added 
Zobeir, ‘ there never lay a burden heavier on thy breast, nor 
yet on ours, than this burden of Othman’s to-day.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE PLOT RIPENS. CONSPIRATORS ATTACK MEDINA. 

DEATH OF OTHMAN. 

A.H. XXXV. AJ). 656. 

The plot was now rapidly coming to a head, and a plan of 
action had been already fixed. While the lieutenants of the 
Caliph were absent from their posts on the occasion just 
described, the conspirators were to issue from Kufa, Bussorah, 
and Fostat, so as to converge upon Medina in combined and 
menacing force. There, in answer to the Caliph’s challenge, 
they would present an endless roll of complaints, and cry 
loudly for redress, reform, and the removal of theii' governors. 
If the request were denied, they would demand the abdica- 
tion of Othman, and, in the last resort, enforce their demand 
at the point of the .sword. But as to a .succesfsor they were 
not agreed. Kufa was for Zobeir ; Bussorah was for Talha ; 
Egypt’s favomite was Aly. 

The scheme, being immatm-e, at first miscarried. But 
some months later, in the middle of the following year, it 
was revived and preparations made in secret for giving it 
effect. Under the pretext of visiting Mecca, and there per- 
forming the Lesser Pilgrimage, the concerted movement at 
last took place, two or three months before the annual 
pilgrimage.* Abu Sarh, the Governor of Egypt, on learning 

* For the Lesser Pilgrimage, or Omra, see Life ef Mahomet, p. xii. It 
may be performed in any month of the year, but preferably in Rajah (three 
months earlier than the commonly received date of the attack, which I have 
followed) ; and some triiditions accordingly give this as the date of the advance 
upon Medina. That, however, would make the interval (from .Tanuary to May) 
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of the treasonable design, at once despatched a messenger 
to apprise Othman. In reply he was ordered to pursue the 
rebels ; he did so, but it was too late ; they had marched 
beyond his reach. On turning back, he found Egypt in the 
hands of the traitor, son of Abu Hodzeifa,^ and fleeing for his 
life, took refuge across the border, in Palestine. Amongst the 
insurgent leaders of Egypt was Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr. 

On receiving the intelligence that the insurgents were 
marching on Medina, Othman ascended the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque and made known to the citizens the real 
object of attack. ‘ It is against myself,’ he said ; ‘ soon they 
will look back with a longing eye to this my Caliphate, and 
wish that each day of the same had been a year in length, 
because of the tumult and bloodshed, anarchy and ungodli- 
ness, that will flood the land.’ The rebels were not long in 
maldng their appearance, and they pitched three camps, the 
men of Kufa, Bussorah, and Egjq)t,each encamping separately, 
in the neighbom'hood of Medina.® The citizens put on their 
armour, a thing unheard of since the days of the Apostasy 
in the reign of Abu Bekr, and prepared for resistance. The 
insurgents, foiled thus far, sent deputies to the widows of 
Mahomet, aud the chief men of the city. ‘ We come,’ they 
said, ‘ to visit the Projahet’s home and resting-place, and to 
ask that certain of the governors be deposed. Give us leave 
to enter.’ But leave was not granted. Then the insurgent 
bands despatched each a deputation to its respective can- 
didate. Aly stormed at the messengers sent to him as soon 
as they appeared, and called them rebels accursed of the 
Prophet ; and the others met with no better reception at 
the hands of Talha and Zobeir. Unable to gain over the 

too long for the intervening events, ■which were hurried thro'ugh within the 
period of a couple of months, if so long. 

> Seo above, p. 313. 

- The men of Kufa pitched at A1 Awas ; the Bussorah party at Dzn Khashab ; 
the Egyptian.s at Bzu Marwa — all places in the close neighbourhood of the 
city. 
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citizens, without whose consent their object was out of 
reach, the rebel leaders declared themselves satisfied with a 
promise from the Caliph of refoim, and, breaking up their 
camp, retired in the order in which they came. They made 
as if each company was taking its way home again, but 
really with the concerted plan of returning shortly, when 
they expected to find the city less prepared to resist.' The 
citizens cast aside their armom’, rejoicing in the apparent 
deliverance from a pressing danger; and for some days 
things went on as before, Othman leading the prayers. 
Suddenly, the three bands reappeared at the city gates. A 
party headed by Aly went forth to ask the reason. The 
strangers pointed to a document attested by the Caliph’s They re- 
seal; this, they said, had been taken from a servant of d^™mont 
Othman’s whom they caught hastening on the road to Egypt ; ''taring 
and it contained orders that the insurgents were to be seized liph’ssoal. 
and imprisoned, some tortured, and some put to death. Aly, 
suspecting collusion, asked how the discovery made by the 
Egyptian company on the road to Fostiit had become so 
promptly known to the others marching in quite a different 
dii'ection, to Kufa and Bussorah, as to bring them all back 
together ? ‘ Speak of it as ye will,’ they said, ‘ here is the 
writing, and here the Caliph’s seal.’ Aly repaired to Othman, 
who denied all knowledge of the document; but, with the 
view of clearing up the matter, consented to receive a dejiuta- 
tion of the rebel leaders. Introduced by Aly, they made no 
obeisance to the Caliph, but with defiant attitude approached 
and recounted their grievances. They had retired with the 
promise of redi'ess ; but, instead of redress, here was the Angry al- 
Caliph’s own servant whom they had caught posting onward ^rith^e 
to Egypt with the treacherous document now produced. 

Othman swore solemnly that he knew nothing of it. ‘ Then 

' They marched off, we are told, expecting that the citizens would break 
up their armed gathering ns soon as they were gone, and concerting to return 
again .yach from their separate road. 
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say who it was that wrote this order.’ ‘ I know not,’ said 
the aged Caliph. ‘ But it \rds passed off as thine ; thy 
servant carried it; see, here is thy seal, and yet thou wast 
not privy to it! ’ Again Othina,n affirmed that it was even 
so.‘ ‘Either thou speakest truth,’ they cried in accents 
loud and rude, ‘ or thou art a liar. Either way, thou art 
unwoi’thy of the Caliphate. We dare not leave the sceptre 
in the hands of one who is either a knave or a fool too weak 
to govern others. Eesign, for the Lord hath deposed thee ! ’ 
Othinan made answer : — ‘ Tlie garment wherewith the Lord 
hath girded me I will in no wise put off ; but any evil ye com- 
plain of, that I am ready to put away from me.’ It was all 
too late, they cried ; he had often made, and as often broken, 
the promise to amend ; they could no longer put any trust 
in him ; now they would fight until he abdicated, or else was 
slain. ‘ Death,’ said Othman, gathering himself up, with the 

* Tlio history of tho documont is obscure. On the one bund, it certiiinly 
vas sealed vith tho Caliph’s siguet ; but who uffixcd tlie seal, iiud whethi r it 
was surreptitiously obtained, cannot be told. Nobody alleges Othmfln’s com- 
plicity. Most traditions attribute the writing and sealing of tho order to 
Morwin, the Caliph’s unpopular cousiu, who, tlitonghout the narrative, receives 
constant abuse as the author of Othmin’s troubles ; but all this is manifestly 
tinged by Abbasside and anti-Omeyyad prejudice. Aly’s objection of col- 
lusion between tho three insurgent bodies Jippcars unanswemblo. Tln-rc 
must have been some preconcerted scheme as to the simultaneous return of 
tho three camps ; and tliore is a strong presumption of something unfair as 
regards the document also. Amidst couhicting evidence, it Is beyond the 
histoTian’.s power to offer any conclusive explanation. It is. of course, possible 
tliat MerwAu may bare taken upon himself the issue and despatch of the 
rescript ; and, indeed, there was not wanting ground for his venturing on such 
a course (and something perhaps also to be said for Iiis doing it unknown to 
OthmAn), excepting only tho deception of the insurgents by false pr(jmiscs. 
The iii.surgonts may also have got scent of the document before they started 
ostensibly with tho purpose of returning home. But tliese are all mere as- 
sumptions. 

The Persian version of Tabari has a different story, namely, that tho 
Jiigyptian band, on seizing the document, turned their faces hack again tow.irds 
Medina, despatching at the same time messengers to apprise the Kufa and 
Busso’ah bands of Othmfin’s treachery, and to recall them, so that all should 
reach Medina and join in the attack together. Neither Ibu al Athlr nor 
Ibn Khallie/in have" anything to this effect, and it is hardly consistent with 
A.ly’s speech, .noticed above. The Arabic original of Tabari, now being 
published, may po'.'isibly throw further light on this chapter. 
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firmness and dignity which marked his last days — * Death I 
prefer ; as for fighting, I have said it already, my people 
shall not fight ; had that been my desire, I had summoned 
legions to my side.’ The altercation becoming loud and 
violent, Aly arose and departed to his home. The con- 
sxnrators also retired to their fellows ; but they had now 
secured what they wanted, a footing in the city. They 
joined in the ranks of worshippers at the daily prayers in 
the G-reat Mosque, cast dust in the face of Othman as he 
officiated, and threatened the citizens to make them keep 
away. The fatal crisis was hun-ying on. 

On the Friday following this scene, when the prayers 
were done, Othman ascended the pulpit. He first appealed 
to the better sense of the citizens, who (he knew), however 
cowed by the threats of the rebels, condemned their lawless 
attitude. Then turning to the conspirators themselves, who 
had been taking part in the service, he continued, ‘Ye are 
aware that the men of Medina hold you to be accursed at 
the mouth of the Prophet, for that ye have risen up against 
his Caliph and Vicegerent. Wherefore wipe out now your evil 
deeds by rejjentauce, and by good deeds atone for the same.’ 
One and another of the loyal citizens arose earnestly to 
confirm the Caliph’s words and plead his cause ; but they 
were silenced and violently set down.* A tumult arose. 
The men of Medina were driven from the Mosque and its 
court, by showers of stones. One of these struck Othman, 
who fell from the pulpit to the ground, and was carried to 
his house adjoining in a swoon. He soon recovered, and for 
some days was still able to preside at the daily prayers. 
But at last the insolence and violence of the insurgents, 
rising beyond bounds, forced him to keep to his house, and 

' Mohammed ibn Maslama, a Companion (as we have seen) highly trusted 
both by Mahomet and his successors; and Zeid ibn ThiLbit, the collector of 
the Gorin, tried to speak in confirmation of what Othmin had said, but woro 
violently silenced and abused by the rebels Hakam ibn Jabala and Mohammed 
ibn Cot/ira. 
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a virtual blockade ensued. But a body-guard of armed re- 
tainers, sujjj>orted by certain of the citizens, succeeded for 
the present in keeping ibe entrance safe. 

k'rojn tlie flay of the first tumult, Aly, Zobeir, and Talha 
( the three named by the rebelsa.s candidates for the Caliphate ) 
each .-^ent a son to join the loyal and gallant band planted at 
the palace door. But they did little more j and, in fact, 
throughout the jjainful episode, they kept themselves alto- 
gether in the background. After the uproar and Otbman's 
swoon, they came along with others to intpiire how 1; - fared. 
But no sooner did they enter, than Alerwan and other 3;in.=men 
tending the Caliph, cried out again.st Aly as the jjiime author 
of the rlisfirter, which would recoil, they said (and said tnily) 
upon his o\vn head. Thereupon Aly arose in wrath, and, 
with the rest, retired home. It was, in truth, a cruel and 
rlastiirdly deseition, and in the end bore hitter fruit for one 
and all. it was not only a crime, but a fatal mistake. 
Alarm at i he defiant rising against constituted authority, and 
loyalty to the throne, equally demanded hold and uncompro- 
mising inea.sures. The truth was outspoken by one of the 
Companions at the time. ‘ Ye Coreish,’ he said, ‘ there hath 
been (,ill now a strong and fenced door betwixt you and the 
Arabs ; wherefore do ye now break down the same ? ’ ' 

Sf) soon as the corispiiutors had shown their true colours, 
Olhinan despatched an urgent siunmons to Syria and Bus- 
Korah for help. Aluavia, who had long foreseen the dire 
necessity, was ready with a strpng force which, as well a.s a 
similar column sent by Ibn Aamir from Bussorah, hurried to 

' Tliei-e arc traditions, bnt of an entirely Abbasside stamp, of other in- 
terviews between Aly and the Caliph, with lepeatcd promises of the latter to 
amend ; Aly reerirainating that these promises were no sooner made, oven from 
the pulpit and before the congregation, than under the baneful influence of 
Merwfm they were broken. Even Nflila, his wife, is represented as blaming 
her weak-minded husband for his ficklene.sB. But were all this true, it would 
go but a little way to relievo Aly, Zobeir, and Talha from the charge of de- 
sertion, or, wor.^o, of treasonable collusion with rebels against the rightful 
luonarch— u short- sighted policy even in their own interest. 
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their master’s rescue. But the inarch was long, and the 
difficulty was for Othman to hold out until these columns 
reached. The insurgents had entire possession of the Mosque 
and of the approaches to the palace ; and, in the height of 
insolence, their leader now took the Caliph’s place at pnblic 
prayers.* There were no troops at Medina, and Othman was 
dependent on the little force that barely sufficed to guard the 
palace entrance. It was composed of train-band slaves, some 
eighteen near kinsmen, and other citizens including (as we 
have said) the sons of Aly, Zobeir, and Talha. Apprehending, 
from the ferocity with which the attack began now to be 
pressed, that the end might not be far, Othman sent to tell 
Aly, Zobeir, and Talha that he wished to see them once more. 
They came and waited ivithoutthe palace, but within reach 
of hearing. The Caliph, from the flat roof of his house, bade 
them to sit down ; and so for the moment they all sat down, 
both foes and friends, together. ‘ My fellow citizens ! ’ cried 
•Othman with a loud voice, ‘I have prayed to the Lord for 
you, that when I am taken, he may set the Caliphate aright.’ 
After this, he made mention of his previous life, and how 
the Lord had made choice of him to be the Successor of his 
Prophet, and Commander of the Faithful. And now,’ said he, 
‘ ye have risen up to slay the Lord’s elect. Have a care, ye 
men! (and here he addressed the besiegers); the taking 
of life is lawfid but for three things. Apostasy, Mm’der, and 
Adultery. Taking my life without such cause, ye but suspend 
the sword over your own necks. Sedition and bloodshed shall 
not depart for ever from your midst.’ They gave him au- 
dience thus far, and then cried out that there was yet a 
fourth just cause of death, namely the quenching of truth by 
iniquity, and of right by violence ; and that for his ungodli- 
ness and tyranny he must abdicate or be slain. For a mo- 
ment Othman was silent. Then calmly rising, he bade the 

' He is called A1 G-buficky, the ‘Ameer’ or Commander of the insur- 
gents. 
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citizens go back to tbeir homes ; and himself, with but faint 
hopes of relief, turned to re-enter his dreary abode.* 

The blockade had now lasted several weeks, when a 
mounted messenger reached the city with tidings that 
succour was on its way.® But this, coming to the knowledge 
of the Caliph’s enemies, only made them redouble their efforts. 
They now closed every approach, allowing neither outlet nor 
ingress to a single soul. Water could be introduced by 
stealth only at night, and, there being no well within the 
palace, the little garrison suffered the extremities of thirst. 
On the appeal of Othman, Aly interposed, and expostulated 
with the besiegers. ‘ They were treating their Caliph,’ he 
told them, ‘ more cruelly than they would treat Greek or 
Persian captives in the field. Even Infidels did not deny 
water to a thirsty enemy.’ But they were deaf to his en- 
treaty. 0mm Habiba, the Proifhet’s widow, and sister of 
Muavia, touched with pity, sought herself, with Aly’s aid, to 
carry water upon her mule through the rebel lines into the 
palace ; but neither her sex nor rank, nor her relation to the 
Prophet, was safeguard enough to prevent her being roughly 
handled. They cut her bridle with their swords, so that she 
nearly fell to the ground, and then drove her rudely back. 

' According to some traditions, we are told, that Othmin prevailed on Aly 
to procnre for him a throe days' truce, under the pretence of issuing orders to the 
governors for a reform of tho admininistration ; and that ho treacherously 
employed the time instead in strengthening the defences, and excused him- 
self hy saying that tho time was too short to carry out tho promised reforms. 
But tho story is altogether of the Abbjissido type. 

- Tho authorities are conflicting as to the lengtli of the siege, though tlio 
scvcr.al .stages of the attack and investment are sufficiently well defined. After 
the first uproar Othmin still presided at the daily prayers for thirty days, after 
which he was besieged for forty days — that is ten weeks in all. Another 
tradition is that after the blockade bad lasted eight and forty days, tidings of 
coming succour reached the city, and then the investment became severe. But 
this would leave too long an interval — namely, three weeks — between the 
report of help being on its way and the final issue, before which the columns, 
hurrying from Syria and Bussorah, should have had ample time to arrive at 
Medina. Tlio Syrian column, we are told, reached as far as 'Widy al Cora, 
and that from Bussorah as far as Eabadza, when they heard that all was 
over, and accordingly turned back. 
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The better part of the inhabitants were shocked at the 
violence and inhumanity of the rebels ; but none had the 
courage to oppose them. Sick at heart, most kept to 
their houses ; while others, alai-med for themselves, as weU 
as to avoid the cruel spectacle, quitted Medina. It is 
hard to believe that, even in the defenceless state of the 
city, Aly, Zobeir, and Talha, the great heroes of Islam, 
could not, had they really wished it, have raised an effective 
opposition to the lawless work of these heartless regicides. 
History cannot acquit them, if not of actual collusion with 
the insurgents, at least of cold-blooded indifference to their 
Caliph’s fate.* 

' Tho talk among the courtiers of Al Mamun, in the third century, as 
reflected in the Apology of Al was thiit Aly, even at a much earlier period, 

contemplated the putting of Othman to death (Apology, p. 25). There seems 
to be no proof or presumption of this ; but anyhow, one cannot hut feel in- 
dignant at the attitude of Aly, who would do so much and no more ; who sent 
his son to join the Caliph’s guard at the palace gate, and was scandalised at 
his being denied water to drink ; and yet would not so much as raise a finger 
to save his life. 

AVo have also traditions in which Othmdn is represented as reproiuching 
Talha for encouraging the insurgents to a moi-e strict enforcement of tho 
blockade; but, whatever his demerits in deserting the Caliph, this seems 
incredible. Tho ordinary account is that Talha as well as Zobeir, on hearing 
of the rebel excesses, kept to his house; others, again, say that they both 
quitted Medina. 

0mm H.abiba, as daughter of Abu Sofian, naturally sympathised with 
Othmdn. IIantz<ala, one of tho citizens of Kufa who had accompanied the 
insurgents, was so indignant at their treatment of one of ‘ the Mothers of the 
Faithful,’ that he went olf to his homo, .md there gave vent to his feelings in 
versos expressive of his horror at the scenes his comrades were enacting at 
Medina. 

One day, wo arc told, Othmfin, goaded by tho thirst of himself andhis house- 
hold, ascended the roof, and cried aloud : ‘ Ye men .' know ye that I bought 
the well Bfima, and furnished it with gear that the Moslems might quench 
their thirst thereat ? and now yo will not let mo h.avo one drop to quench my 
thirst. Moreover, I builded you such and such a mosque ; and now ye hinder 
mo from going forth to say my prayers in the Great Mosque.’ And so on, 
contrasting the various benefits he had conferred upon them, and the kind 
and loving words the Prophet used to address to him, with the cruel treatment 
he was now receiving ; whereat the hearts of all were softened, and the word 
was passed round to hold back from pressing the attack. But Ashtar, the 
rebel, said, ‘ He is but playing with yon and practising deceit,’ and so he resumed 
the attack. There are many such traditions, but they seem to possess little 
authority. . 
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The .solemnities of the Kaaba 'worship -were no’w at haiid, 
and Othnian, still mindful of his obligation as head of Islam 
to provide for their due observance, once more ascended tlie 
palace roof. From thence he called the son of Abbas, one of 
the finithful party guarding the entrance, to come near, and 
hade him assume the leadershij) of the hand of jhlgriiiis 
proceeding from ^ledina ; — a duty which, much against his 
will, as taking him a'way from the defence, he undertook at 
the Caliph’s repeated command. Ayesha joined the party. She 
i.s accused of having formerly stiiTed np the jieople again.st 
Othman. Xow, at any rate, this impulsive lady not only 
shook herself free from the insurgents, bnt, in order to detach 
her brother Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr, also from their 
company, she besought him to accompany her to Mecca. 
But he refused.' 

The approach of relief at last goaded the rebels to 
extremities, and they resolved on a final and murderous 
attack. A violent onset was made from all quarters, and 
the forlorn band of defenders (including still the sons of Aly, 
Zobeir, and Talha), unable longer to hold their ground, re- 
tired at Othman’s command, but not \Tithout difEculty, within 
the palace gate, which they closed and barred. In doing this 
they covered their retreat with a discharge of archery, and 
one of the rebels was killed thereby. Infuriated at their 
comrade’s death, the insurgents rushed at the gate, battered 
it with stones, and finding it too strong, sat down to burn it. 
Meanwhile others, swarming in crowds from the roof of an 
adjoining building, gained an easier access, and, rusbing 
along the coiTidor, attacked the guard still congregared 
within the palace gate. One was slain, Merwan was left half 
dead, and the rest were overpowered.® Othman had retired 

' The pilgrims, in order to reach Mecca in time for the pilgrimage 
ning on the Stli of Dzul Hijj, Jtme 7), must hare left Medina a week or ten 
days previously ; that is, some three weeks before the final attack on the palace. 

“ The one killed was Moghira, a Tliackifite from Tayif. He was n con- 
federate of the Beni Zohra, the same who had persuaded that elan to 
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by himself into an inner chamber of the women’s aiDartments ; 
and, seated there awaiting his fate, read from the Coran, spread 
open on his knees. Three rnifians, sent to fulfil the bloody 
work, rushed in one after another upon him thus engaged. 
Awed by his calm demeanour, his pious words and mild 
appeal, each one returned as he went. ‘ Tt would be murder,’ 
they said, ‘ to lay hands upon him thus.’ Mohammed, son of 
Abu Bekr, in his hate and rage, had no such scruples. He ran 
in, seized him by the beard, and cried, ‘ The Lord abase thee, 
thou old dotard ! ’ ‘ Let my beard go,’ said Othman, calml}' ; 
‘ I am no dotard, but the aged Caliph, whom they call 
Othman.’ Then, in answer to a further torrent of abuse, 
the old man proceeded, ‘ Son of my brother ! Thy father 
would not have served me so. The T^ord helj) me ! To Him 
I flee for refuge from thee.’ The appeal touched even the 
unworthy son of Abu Bekr-, and he too i-etired. The insur- 
gent leaders, on this, crowded in themselves, smote the Caliph 
with their swords, and trampled on the Coran he had been 
reading from. Severely wounded, he yet had strength 
enough to stretch forth his aged arms, gather up the leaves, 
and press them to his bosom, while the blood flowed forth 
upon the sacred text.' Thus attacked, the faithful Naila 
cast herself upon her wounded lord, and, endeavouring to 
shield him, received a sword-cut which severed some of 
the fingers from her hand, and they fell upon the ground. 

retire from the Coreishite army when it marched forth to attack M.ihomet at 
Bedr (ijfi' of p. 228). 

Merwan received a svrord-cnt, which severed one of the tendons of the 
neck, and left him. when ho recovered, with his neck stiff and shortened. The 
rebels were about to despatch him when his foster-mother cried out : ‘Do ve 
seek to kill him ? he is dead already ; if ye would sport with and mutilate his 
body, that were inhuman and unlawful.’ So they left him. In after days, 
when Merwan came to power, he showed hie gratitude to this woman by 
giving her son a command. 

’ The blood, we are told, flowed down the leaves jnst touching these words: 

‘ If they rebel, surely they are schismatics ; thy Lord will swiftly avenge you.’ 
(Snra ii. v. 138.) The appropriateness of the text, however, may of itself 
have suggested the story. 
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The hand of slaves attempted his defence. One of them 
slew Sudan, the leader, but ira.s immediately himself 
cut doTvn and killed. Farther effort was in vain. They 
plunged their weapons into the Caliph’s tsjdy, and he fell 
lifelfc.sB to the ground. The infuriated mob now had their 
way. A scene of riot followed. They stabbed the coip.se, 
and leaped savagely upon it; and they were proceeding to 
cut off the head, when the women screamed, beating their 
breasts and faces, and the savage crew desisted. The palace 
was gutted ; and even Naila, all wounded and bloody, was 
stripped of her veil. Just then the cry was raised, ‘ To the 
Treasury I ’ and suddenly all departed.' 

As soon ns they had left, the palace gate was barred, and 
thus for tlu'eedays the dead bodies of Othmau, Moghira, and 
the slave, lay in silence within. Then Zobeir ibn Motim, and 
Hakim ibn Hizam (Khadija’s nephew), chief men of the 
Coreish, obtained leave of Aly to bury the Caliph’s body.* In 

Wlion tho insurgents first rushed in, he was at the moment reading the 
appropriate passage in Sura iii. v. 174. Eeferriiig to the battle of Oiiod. and 
tile danger in which Medina was then placed, the disaffected citizens are tliere 
represented as taunting Mahomet and his followers in these words: ‘ I'inly, 
ilift men {of Mecca) have gatliered forces against you; wherefore, hi afraid of the 
same. But (tho taunt) only increased their faith, and they said ; 2Vie Lord 
sujfieelh for ns; Be is the best Protector! This was a fiirourite text of 
Othman’e, and he may perhaps hare turned to it for comfort now that vain was 
the help of man. 

' The actual mnrderers were A1 Ghafieky, tho leader, and Sudan, who was 
himself killed. Kinami ibn Bishr is also named. All the.se belonged to the 
Egyptian band, which seems to have contained the most rabid of the in- 
surgents. Amr ibn al Haraac leapt upou tho body, hardly yet breuthle.ss, and 
inflicted nine wounds — ‘ three for the Lord’s cause, and six to sati.sfy his own 
passion.’ 

- These two were among the chief men ‘ whose hearts were gtinod over ’ 
by largesses from tho booty after the battle of Honein. — Life of Mahomet, 
.p. 430. Ilakim is frequently mentioned in the Prophet’s biography. It was 
HiVklm who carried supplies to his aunt Khadija when shut up with Mahomet 
in th.<i Sheb. — Life, p. 100. 

It is Lsaid that a party of the citizens of Medina made an attempt to stop 
the funeral," hut desisted on seeing that a tumult would siriso. "We are .also 
I, old that Aly 'ahimsclf, on hearing of tho design to molest the proce.ssiou and 
cast stones at thta mourners, did his best to prevent it. Indeed, Abbassidc 
iraflitiun abounds ’ with attempts to rescue tho memory of Aly from tlie 
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the dusk of evening, the funeral procession, including Zobeir, 
Hasan son of Aly, and the kinsmen of Othman, trended 
theu’ way to the burying-ground of Backi, outside the city. 
Death had not softened the rebels’ hearts, and they pelted 
the bier with stones. Not in the graveyard itself, but in a 
field adjoining, the body, with a hunied service, was com- 
mitted to the dust. In after yearn the field was added by 
Merwan to the main burying-ground — a spot consecrated by 
the remains of the heroes of Ohod, and many names famous 
in the early days of Islam ; and there the Beni Omeyya long 
buried their dead around the grave of their murdered 
kinsman.' 

Thus, at the age of eighty-two, died Othman, after a 
reign of twelve yeara. The misfortunes amongst which he 
sank bi'ing out so shai-ply the failings of his character that 
further delineation is hardly needed. Narrow, weak, and 
vacillating, he had yet a kindly nature which might have 
made him, in less troublous times, a favourite of the i^eople. 
Such, indeed, for a season he was at the beginning of his 
Caliphate. But afterwards he fell on evil days. The struggle 
between the Coreish and the rest of the Arabs was hurrying 
on the nation to an internecine war. The only possible 
safety was for the class still dominant to have opposed a 
strong and united front to theii- adversaries. By his vacil- 
lation, selfishness, and nepotism, Othman broke up into 
embittered factions the aristocracy of Mecca, and threw this 
last chance away. 

obloquy a.ttciching to the heartless part he had been acting. For example, 
Hasudy gives us a tradition that when Aly heard that all was over he hastened 
to the palace and asked his son how it hod happened — as though be could 
not for many days have foreseen the fatal termination to which the blockade 
was tending I 

* The field was called Haslih Kaukab — the Garden of the Star. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

THE ELECTION OF ALY. 

End op A.H, XXXV. Jdnx, A.D. GOG. 

On the Caliph’s death, his kinsfolk, and sueli as had taken an 
active part in his defence, retired from the scene. The city 
was horror-struck. They had hardly anticipated, and could 
now with difficulty realise, the tragical end. Many who had 
favoured, and some who had even joined, the rebels, started 
bfick, now that the deed was done. The nearer relatives of 
the murdered Caliph fled to Mecca and elsewhere, with vows 
of vengeance. A citizen of Medina, wrapp)ing carefully up 
the severed fingers of Naila in the blood-stained shirt of 
Othman — meet symbols of revenge — carried them off to 
Damascus and laid them at Muavia’s feet. 

For several days anarchy reigned at the cajdtal of Islam. 
There was neither Calij)h nor any settled government. The 
regicides had the entire mastery of the city. Amongst 
them the Egyptians were foremost in those first days of 
terror ; and i^ublic prayers (mark of supreme authority) 
were conducted in the Great IMosque by their leader. Of 
the citizens, few ventured forth. At last, on the fifth day, 
the rebels insisted that, before they quitted Medina, the 
citizens should exercise their right, elect a Caliph, and 
restore the empire to its normal state. Shrinking, no doubt, 
from the seething elements which Othman’s successor would 
have at once to face, Aly at first held back, and offered to 
swear allegiance to either Talha or Zobeir. But in the end, 
pressed by the threats of the regicides and the entreaties of 
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his friends, he yielded, and so, six days after the fatal tragedy, 
he publicly bound himself to rule ‘ according to the Book of 
the Lord,’ and ivas saluted Caliph. Zobeir and Talha were 
themselves the first to take the oath. They asserted after- 
wards that they .swore unwillingly, driven to do so through 
fear of the conspirators. The traditions here are so diver- 
gent that it is hardly possible to say how far this was true, or 
a mere afterthought.' Talha’s arm had been disabled by 
the wound he received when defending Jlahomet on the 
battle-field; unhappy auguries were now drawn from his 
withered hand being the first to strike the hand of Aly in 
taking the oath of fealty. The mass of the people followed. 
There were exceptions; for Alj' was lenient, and, from a praise- 
worthy delicacy, would not press the immediate adherents 
of the late Caliph to swear allegiance.^ The insurgents, 

* My impression, on the whole, is that it was an afterthought. The 
narrative of those who side witli Talha and Zobeir is as follows; After 
Otiim&n’s death the city was for sonic days in the hands of the insurgents. 
No one ventured to nooept the Caliphate. Sad and Zobeir hud already quitted 
tlie city ; and all the mciuhers of the Omoyya clan who were able had 
efh'oted their escape to Mecca. Tho rebels themselves were at their wits’ 
ends: ‘If we quit Medina,’ tlioy .said, ‘ and no Caliph is appointed, anarchy 
will burst forth everywhere. It appertaineth unto yon (nddrossing tlie men 
of Medina) to appoint a Calipli. 'Wherefore look ye out n man for the throne, 
and make him Caliph. Wo give you one day’s grace for tlie same. If ye choose 
him, well ; hut if not, then wo shall shiy .Aly, Zobeir, and Talha, as well as a 
groat number of you.’ Alarmed at these throats, the leading citizens repaired 
to -Aly, who, at first, bade them seek another; but they constrained him; and, 
ns a last resource, to rid them of the insurgents, he consented. Then they 
drew Zobeir (who, by this time, had returned) and Talha to tho Mosque, and 
forced tliem, at tho point of tho sword, to swear. 

It seems certain that tho rebels of Kilfa and Bussorah wore in favour 
respectively of Zobeir and 'rnlha ; but that they were induced to accept Aly, 
cither through fear (as tho partisans of the two pretenders hold) of the 
Egyptian regicides, or because the citizens made choice of Aly. 

- Thus Sad, the conqueror of Irftc, refused to swear till all else had done 
bo; whereupon, Ashtar, head of the conspirators from Kufa, threatened to 
behead him ; but Aly said, ‘ Leave him alone ; I will be surety for him.’ 
Moghira, also, and a company of the late Caliph’s adherents, declined to 
swear, and wore left unmolested. Amongst them was Uassan. the poet, and 
his brother Zoid (collector of tho Corin), whom Othmiln had appointed Chan- 
cellor of tlio Exchequer. Of tho latter, it is said that wlion Othmdn was 
first atrAicked, lie cried to his fellow-citizens, ‘ Ye men of Medina, be ye 
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having themselves done homage to Aly, took their leave and 
departed to tell the tale at Kufa, Bussorah, and Fostat. 

He de- No hed of roses was strewn for Aly. Both at home and 

punish the i^broad rough and anxious work was before him. To the 
regicides, standincr contention between the Arabs and the Coreish 

O 

was now added the cry, which was soon to rend Islam, of 
vengeance on the regicides. Further, the red-handed treason 
enacted at Medina had loosened the bonds of society. 
Constituted authority was set at naught. Bands of Bedouins, 
scenting fi-ora afar the approach of anarchy and the chance 
of plunder, hung about the city. They were bidden to 
depart ; but encouraged by the servile population, which, 
broken loose during the insurrection, still kept aloof from 
their masters, they refused.* Aly was pressed on many 
sides, by those who held him bound by his accessicn-oath, to 
vindicate the majesty of the Divine law, and to punish the 
wicked men who had imbrued their hands in the blood of 
Othman. Even Talha and Zobeir, awakening too late to 
the portentous nature of the crime enacted before their eyes 
and hardly against their will, urged this. ‘ IVly luothers,’ 
replied Aly, ‘I am not indifferent to what ye say. But I am 

Ansdi-s (Helper.s) of the Lord for the second time, even as ye vero Ansars of 
His Prophet at the first.’ But Aha Ayub, another of the eitizi ns, made 
answer and said, ‘ Verily, he shall get no help from us. Let the multitude 
of his train-band slaves be his Ansars !’ 

' This seivilo population (Sabaya or ' captives ’) had been pouring for 
years in a continuous stream, during the campaigns, into Medina. They were 
employed as domestic servants, warders, body-guards, &c. Some followed 
trades, in quasi -freedom, paying the profits to their masters. They mostly 
embraced the Moslem faith because of the privileges it conferred. On the 
outbreak they became insubordinate, and broke away into a defiant attitude. 
This would occur the more readily as they formed the guards of the treasury 
and mansions of the great men; and, being the only trained force at 
Medina, no doubt themselves felt their power. We find them similarly taking 
part in the outbreak at Bussorah. Like the Janissaries or Memluk of later 
days, they were a petulant brood. Immediately on homage being done to Aly, 
they arc said to have lampooned him in minatory verses, to which Aly (not to 
be outdone by the poetry even of slaves) replied in extempore couplets. Pro- 
clamation was made that slaves not returning to their masters would be treated 
as outlaws, but it had no ofibet. 
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helpless. These wild Bedouins and rampant slaves will have 
their way. ^^^lat is this but an outburst of Paganism long 
suppressed — a retmai, for the moment, of “ the days of Igno- 
rance,” a work of Satan ? Just now they are beyond my 
power. Let us wait; and the Lord will gmde us.’ This 
waiting, hesitating mood was the bane of Aly’s life. He 
loved ease ; and though sometimes obstinate and self-willed, 
his ordinary principle was that things left to themselves 
would mend. 

The Coreish were anxious and alarmed. The revolt, under 
the veil of discontent at the ungodly mle of Othman, was 
now (they said) taking a far wider range. The Bedouins were 
becoming impatient of the control of the Coreishite aristo- 
cracy ; and that which had hajppened to the Beni Omeyya — 
now forced to fly Medina — might happen at any moment to 
the whole body of the Coreish. Yet Aly, though professing to 
denounce the attack of the regicides as high treason, took no 
steps to punish it, but temporised. A prompt and vigorous 
pursuit of the traitors would no doubt have been joined in, 
heart and soul, by Muavia and by the whole nobility of 
Islam. But Aly preferred to let the vessel drift, and so 
it was drawn rapidly into the vortex of rebellion. 

The next matter which pressed for immediate settlement 
was the confirmation, or otherwise the supersession, of the 
various govei-nors of provinces and cities; and here Aly, 
turning a deaf ear to his friends, proved himself wayward 
and precipitate. When Ibn Abbas returned from the pil- 
grimage at Mecca (to the presidency at which he had been 
deputed by the late Caliph), he found that Moghira had been 
wisely urging Aly to retain the governors generally in their 
posts, till, at the least, the people throughout the empire had 
recognised his succession to the throne. But Aly had flatly 
refused.* Ibn Abbas now pressed the same view ; ‘ At any 
rate,’ he said, ‘ retain Muavia ; there is a special reason for 
* TLi tradition runs that Hoghira, at the first, gave sound and sincere 
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it ; Omar, and not Othman, placed him there ; and all Syria 
followeth after him.’ The advice, coming fi’om so near and 
distingni,shed a kinsman of his own, deserved the considera- 
tion of Aly. But he answered sharply, ‘ Nay ; I shall not 
confirm him even for a single day.’ ‘ If thou depose him,’ 
reasoned his friend, ‘the Syrians will question thine election : 
and, worse, they may accuse thee of the blood of Othman, 
and, as one man, rise ni^ against thee. Confirm him in his 
government, and they care not who is Caliph. When thou 
art firmly seated, dejiose him if thou wilt. It will be easy 
with thee then.’ ‘ Never,’ answered Alj^, ‘ he shall have 
nought but the sword from me.’ ‘ Thou art brave,’ Ibn Abbas 
replied, ‘ but innocent of the craft of war ; and hath not the 
Prophet himself said, ^Yhat is war hut a game of deception ? ’ * 
* That is true,’ responded Aly, ‘ but I will have none of the 
aid that cometh from Muavda.’ ‘Then,’ said Ibn Abb&s, 
‘ thou hadst better depart to thy property at Yenbd, and 
close the gates of thy stronghold behind thee ; for every- 
where the Bedouins are hounding along ; and if thou makest 
the rest of the people thine enemies, these will find thee 
alone, and will sm’ely lay the blood of Othman at thy door.’ 
‘ Come,’ said Aly, trying another line, ‘ thou shalt go forth 
thyself to Syria. See, now, I have appointed thee.’ ‘ That,’ 
replied Ibn Abbas, ‘ can never be. Aluavia would surely 
behead me or cast me into prison because of Othman’s death, 
and my being akin to thee. Hearken to me, and make terms 
with him ere it be too late.’ But Aly turned a deaf ear to 
his appeal.'® 

advieo to this effect; but that, finding Aly obstinately opposed to it, he 
letucned next day, saying that, on reficction, he had changed his mind. 
"When Ibn Abbas came, Aly told him that JMoghira had, at the first, attempted 
to deceive him, but on the second day bad spoken true, and advised him to put 
in his own men. ' Not so,’ said Ibn AbbAs ; ‘ just the reverse. It was the truth 
which ho .spake at the first ; the lost was not his true opinion.’ And so it turned 
out ; for iMoghira, finding his advice disregarded, departed to join the malcon- 
tents at Mecca. 

' Life of Mahomet, pp. 324 and 527. 

’ I have given this conference fully, because, in substance af least, it 
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Acting on these wayward imj)ulses, Aly sent men of his 
own to replace the existing governors in the chief commands 
throughout the empire. In most places they met with but a 
sorry reception. At Bussorah, Ibn Aamir, unwilling to pro- 
voke hostilities, retired, and his sucees.sor, Othman ibn 
Honeif, entered unopposed ; but the faction which clung to 
the memory of the late Caliph was as strong at Bussorah as 
that which favoured Aly, while a third party waited to see 
how the tide of public opinion might run at Medina. In 
Egypt it was much the same. Cays, appointed to the 
command, was a singularly wise and able ruler ; but he only 
succeeded in passing the frontier garrison by feigning attach- 
ment to the cause of Othman; while a strong and aggressive 
faction occupied the district of Kharanba, swearing that they 
would not submit until the regicides were brought to justice. 
In Yemen, the new governor obtained possession, but only 
after Yiila, his predecessor, had carried off to Mecca all 
the treasure. The governors-elect of Aly who attempted 
to enter Kufa and the province of Syria, met with a rough 
reception on the border, and were fortunate in escaping with 
their lives back again to hledina. 

Dispirited by these reports, Aly again took comrsel with 
Talha and Zobeir. The sedition, he said, which he had 
airprehended, was already kindled, and would spread like 
wild-fire, catching whatever came in its way. ‘ Then,’ re- 
plied they, ‘ let us dej)art, that we may do thee service in 
the field.’ ‘ Wait,’ answered Aly; ‘the cautery must he the 
last resort.’ So he resolved, in the first instance, to address 
letters to Muavia, and also to Abu Musa at Kufa, demand- 
ing their allegiance. Abu Musa rephed in loyal terms, but 
at the same time bade the Caliph beware of the spirit of 

shows the impracticahlo hent of Aly’s mind which quickly drew on tho civil 
WOT. It is also not unlikely in itself. The purport of such ii couversiition 
would become known ; and, moreover, besides this .and one or two other uncertain 
conversations, wo have little or nothing to explain the early events of Aly’s 
Caliphate, and the motives which actuated him. 
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it ; Omar, and not Othman, placed him there ; and all Syria 
followeth after him.’ The advice, coming from so near and 
distinguished a kinsman of his oivn, deserved the considera- 
tion of Aly. But he answered sharply, ‘ Nuy ; I sliall not 
confirm him even for a single day.’ ‘ If thou depose him,’ 
reasoned hi.s friend, ‘the Syrians will question thine election : 
and, worse, they may accuse thee of the blood of Othman, 
and, as one man, rise up against thee. Confirm him in his 
government, and they care not who is Caliph. When thou 
art firmly seated, depose him if thou wilt. It will be easy 
with thee then.’ ‘Never,’ answered Aly, ‘he .shall have 
nought but the sword from me.’ ‘ Thou art brave,’ Ibn Abbas 
replied, ‘ but innocent of the craft of war ; and hath not the 
Prophet himself said, W7iat is war hut a game of deception ? ’ ' 
‘ That is true,’ responded Aly, ‘ but I will have none of the 
aid that cometh from Muavia.’ ‘Then,’ said Ibn Abbas, 
‘ thou hadst better depart to thy property at Yenbo, and 
close the gates of thy stronghold behind thee ; for every- 
where the Bedouins are hounding along ; and if thou makest 
the rest of the people thine enemies, these will find thee 
alone, and will smrely lay the blood of Othman at thy door.’ 
‘ Come,’ said Aly, trying another line, ‘ thou shalt go forth 
thyself to Syria. See, now, I have appointed thee.’ ‘ That,’ 
replied Ibn Abbas, ‘ can never be. Muavia would surely 
behead me or cast me into jjrison because of Othman’s death, 
and my being akin to thee. Hearken to me, and make terms 
with him ere it be too late.’ But Aly turned a deaf ear to 
his appeal.- 

advicc to this effect; but that, finding Aly obstinately opposed fo it, he 
i-oturned next day, saying that, on reflection, he had changed his mind. 
"When Ihn Ablj4s came, Aly told him that jVIoghira had, at the first, attempted 
to deceive him, but on the second day had spoken true, and advised him to put 
in his own men. ' Not so,' said Ibn Abbils ; ‘ just the reverse. It was the truth 
tvhich he .spake at the first ; the last was not bis true opinion.’ And so it turned 
out ; for iMoghira, finding his advice disregarded, departed to join the malcon- 
tents at jMecca. 

‘ Life of JUahoiaet, pp. 321 and 927. 

’ I have given this conference fully, because, in substance af least, it 
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Acting on. these wayward impulses, Aly sent men of his 
own to replace the existing governors in the chief commands 
throughout the empire. In most places they met with but a 
sorry reception. At Bussorah, Ibu Aamir, unwilling to pro- 
voke hostilities, retired, and his successor, Othman ibn 
Honeif, entered unopposed ; but the faction which clung to 
the memory of the late Caliph was as strong at Bussorah as 
that which favoured Aly, while a third party waited to see 
how the tide of public opinion naight run at Medina. In 
Egypt it was much the same. Cays, appointed to the 
command, was a singularly wise and able ruler ; but he only 
succeeded in passing the frontier garrison by feigning attach- 
ment to the cause of Othman; while a strong and aggressive 
faction occupied the district of Kharanba, swearing that they 
would not submit until the regicides were brought to justice. 
In Yemen, the new governor obtained possession, but only 
after Yi'da, his predecessor, had carried off to Mecca all 
the treasure. The goveniors-elect of Aly who attempted 
to enter Kufa and the province of Syria, met with a rough 
reception on the border, and were fortunate in escajring with 
their lives hack agairr to iMedina. 

Dispirited by these reports, Aly agairr took counsel with 
Talha and Zoheir. The sedition, he said, which he had 
apprehended, was already kindled, and would spread hke 
wild-fire, catching whatever came in its way. ‘ Then,’ re- 
plied they, ‘ let us depart, that we may do thee service in 
the field.’ ‘ Wait,’ answered Aly ; ‘ the cautery must be the 
last resort.’ So he resolved, in the first instance, to address 
letters to Mrravia, and also to Abu Musa at Kufa, demand- 
ing their allegiance. Abn Musa replied in loyal terms, but 
at the same time bade the Caliph beware of the spirit of 

shows the impraeticahlo heat of Aly’s mind which qaiokly drew on tho civil 
war. It is also not unlikely in itself. Tho purport of snch a conversation 
would hocomu known ; and, nioroovor, besides this and one or two other uncertain 
conversations, we have littlo or nothing to pr^plain the early events of Aly’s 
Caliphate, and the motives which actuated him. 
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disaffection whicli in Kufa was rife aronnd him. With Syria, 
all communication was cut off ; weeks elapsed, and there 
was no reply. In truth, a strange scene was being enacted 
there. 

Muavia had no sooner received the emblems of his 
Master’s murder — the gory shirt and Xaila’s mangled 
fingers — than he hung them up on the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque at Damascus. There suspended, they re- 
mained a spectacle maddening the Syrians to a bloody 
revenge.' Still they took no immediate action. Biding their 
time, they waited to see what the new Caliph might do. 
Aly, had he been wise, would have used such allies to take 
vengeance at once on the conspirators, and at the same time 
crash the rising democracy and disaffection of the Arab 
tribes. In this work Syria would have been his strongest 
stand-by ; for it never suffered from the Bedouin turbulence 
which ke^Dt Irac and Egypt in continual turmoil. In the eaily 
campaign.^, Syria was the favourite field of the Coreish, who, 
settling there in larger propiortion than elsewhere, found 
their influence, in consequence, better recognised. More- 
over, the conquering race inhabited the ancient Syrian 
cities in common with the Christian population, which had 
surrendered, for the most part, on favom’able terms. Society 
was thus throughout all classes of the community orderly 
and loyal, whereas on the banks of the Euphrates the settle- 
ments of Bussorah and Kufa were filled with wild and head- 
strong Arab tribes who regarded the vanquished lands as their 
patrimony. Law prevailed in Syi’ia ; in Irac and Egyj)!, tlie 
pride and petulance of arms. Syria was, moreover, attached 
to its Cor ei shite governors of the Omeyyad stock, and re- 
mained thus faithful to the end. 

The Syrians had not long to wait for the outcome of 
Aly’s plans. The abortive attempt to supersede Muavia, and 

* Amru, it is said, pressed tliis course upon Muavia, saying, in his 
proverbial style, ' Show the dam her foal, it will stir her bowels/ 
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the refusal to arraign the regicides, gave colour to the charge 
of collusion ; and, with the bloody shirt before their eyes, 
the Syi’ians soon raised that cry against the Caliph. The 
majesty of outraged law must be vindicated; and if the 
assassins were not pursued to justice, then who but Aly was 
responsible for the failure? Damascus was in this excited 
temper when Aly’s letter was handed to Muavia. At the 
first no answer was vouchsafed. The envoy was kept in 
waiting from day to day to witness the gathering storm. At 
last Muavia sent a despatch ; and a stranger document, per- 
haps, was never seen. It bore, as was usual, the seal of 
state outside upon the cover, which was superscribed with 
this address — From Miiavia to Aly. It contained no other 
word, but was all blank within. The despatch was carried 
by Cabisa, a chief of the Beni Abs, and with him the envoy 
was given permission to depaii. Arriving at Medina just 
three months after Othmsln’s death, Cabisa jiresented the 
letter to Aly, who read the address, and, breaking open the 
seal, found the despatch all blank within. * MTiat meaneth 
this ? ’ cried Aly, starting at the unwonted sight ; — ‘ let the 
enigma be explained.’ Cabisa, instructed by his Master, 
inquired whether his life was safe. ‘ It is safe,’ answered 
Aly ; ‘ the person of an ambassador is sacred. Speak on.’ 
‘ Know then,’ proceeded the envoy, ‘ that but now I left be- 
hind me, weeping under the blood-stained shirt of Othman, 
by the pulpit of the Gh'eat Mosque at Damascus, sixty thou- 
sand warriors, all bent on revenging the Caliph's death — and 
revenging it on thee ! ’ ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed Aly, aghast, 

‘ on me ! Seest thou not that I am powerless to pursue the 
murderers ? Oh, Lord ! I take Thee to witness that I am 
guiltless of Othman’s blood. Begone ! See, thy life is safe.’ 
As the Absite chief withdrew, the petulant slaves and rabble 
shouted after him, ‘ Slay the dog ; slay the envoy of dogs ! ’ 
He turned, and, apostrophising the Coreish, cried at the 
pitch of his voice, ‘ Children of Modhar ! Children of Cays ! 
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The horse and the bow ! Four thousand j>icked warriors are 
close at hand. See to. your camels and your horses ! ’ 

Medina was startled by the envoy’s cry, only as Mecca 
had been startled by the voice of Dham-dham at the 
battle of Bedr, four-and-thiity years before. The time was 
come when Aly could no longer put his decision off. Hasan, 
ever j)oor in spirit, counselled his father to wait ,• but Aly 
saw too plainly that the hour for action was now or never. 
He gave vent to his troubled soul in martial lines which 
were soon in everyone’s mouth, and from which the people 
first learned his resolve to make the sword the arbiter betwixt 
Muavia and himself. An expedition against Syria was pro- 
claimed. Captains were appointed to command the various 
companies of the ex^rected levies, and banners were juesented 
to them by Aly ; but he was careful to name no one who had 
taken any part in the attack on Othman.' Orders were also 
sent to Kfifa, Bussorah, and Egypt, to raise troops for the 
war. Having made these prei'jarations, Aly mounted the 
pulpit and harangued the citizens of IMedina. If they failed 
to fight now, he told them, the power would pass away from 
them, never more to be regained. ‘ Fight, then, against 
the cursed schismatics, who would destroy the unity of 
Islam and rend in twain the body of the h'aitlifnl. Haply 
the Lord will set that right which the nations of the earth 
are setting ivrong.’ But the people did not respond to the 
apjieal, and the ranks were slow of filling. 

Talha and Zobeir, rvhen they saw how aflPairs were drifting, 
again asked that they might be allowed to quit Medina. 
With Aly’s leave, they now set out for Mecca, on pretext of 
performing the Lesser Pilgrimage. 


' The ofScers appointed were his cousin Ahdallah ihn Abh£s, a faitiiful 
adherent, and his brother Cntbam; Omar, son of Abu Salma (half-brother 
of Oram Salma, the Prophet’s widow) ; Abn Leila, nephew of Abu Obeida ; 
Aly’s own son Ulohammed, son of his Hanifite wife, &c. 
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But, before crossing arms with Muavia, heavy work was still 
in store for Aly. 

On her way back from the pilgrimage at Mecca, Ayesha 
was met by the tidings of Othman’s murder and of Aly’s 
accession to the Caliphate. ‘ Carry me back,’ forthwith cried 
the incensed and impetuous lady ; ‘ carry me back to Mecca, 
They have murdered the Caliph. I will avenge his blood.’ 

Ill the early period of Othman’s troubles, Ayesha, like 
the rest of the world, is .said to have contributed her share 
towards fomenting public discontent. We .are told that she 
even abetted the conspirators, .among whom (as we have seen) 
her brother IMohammed son of Abu Bckr was a chief leader. 
But however this may have been, she certainly was no party to 
the factious proceedings so soon as they began to be pressed to 
cruel extremities ; and she had, in fact, sought to detach her 
brother from them by carrying him off with her to Mecca. Vain 
and factious, she had never forgiven the cold and unhandsome 
conduct towards her of Aly when, on the occasion of the mis- 
adventure with Safwfin, her virtue had been doubted by the 
Prophet ; * and now she would gladly have seen Zobeir Caliph 
in the place of Aly. Instead, therefore, of proceeding on- 
wards to her home at Medina, she returned straightway to 
Mecca. There the disaffected (who ever gravitated for 
safety to the Sanctuary) gathered around her, while from her 

' For this vnssaee in the Pronhet’s life see Life of Mniiomei, ntJ. 311 ci .“co. 
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veiled I’etreat she plotted the revenge of Othman, and with 
shrill voice loudlj^ harangued her audience on the eiioiinoiis 
crime that had desecrated the Prophet’s home and resting- 
place.' 

Thus when Zobeir and Talha reached Mecca, they found 
sedition well in the ascendant. The numerous members of 
the Omeyj'ad family, who had fled on the Caliph’s death from 
Medina, and the adherents of that powerful House still re- 
siding at IMecca, as well as the factious and discontented 
population at large, listened eagerly to the tale of their 
distinguished visitors. ‘ They had left the men of Medina,’ 
they said, ‘ plunged in perplexity. Eight and wrong had 
been so confounded that the people knew not which 
way to go. It was therefore for the citizens of Mecca now 
to lead, and to punish the traitors who had slain their 
Caliph.’ The standard of rebellion was raised, and many 
flocked to join it. Bussorah was chosen as the first object 
of attack. It was a city which had always favoured the 
claims of Talha ; and Ibn A&mir, the late goveimor, had an 
influential following there. The treasure which he had 
brought away with him, as well as that can-ied off by Ala 
from Yemen, was now expended in equipping the force, 
and providing carriage for the more needy followers. Ayesha, 


' We are treading now on specially factious ground, and have to weigh 
with care the bias of tradition which represents Ayesha as suddenly converted 
from a deadly enemy of Othman into the cliampion of his memory. Thus, when, 
on receiving the tidings of the murder on the way back from Alecca, she declared 
that she would avenge his death: ‘What!’ cried her informant, startled hy 
her zeal ; ‘ is this thy speech now, whilst hut yesterday thou wast foremost to 
press the attack upon him as an apostate?’ ‘ Yea,’ she replied ; ‘butoven now 
he repented him of that which they laid to his charge, and yet after that they 
slow him.’ In reply, her informant recited these verses : ‘ Thou wast the first to 
foment the discontent. Thou commandedst ns to slay the prince for his 
apostasy, and now, &c.’ How far this has been invented (possibly as a foil 
to Aly’s equally strange and inconsistent conduct), or whether the ineon- 
si.stency in Ayesha’s conduct was really as strange as here represented, it 
is difficult to say. Anyhow, it must be admitted that Ayesha was a jealous, 
violent, intriguing woman, a character tliat may well account for much that 
would otherwise appear strange. 
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spurning the restraints of her sex, prepared to join the cam- 
paign and to stir up the people of Kussorah, as she had stirred 
up those of Mecca. Haphsa, daughter of Omar, an- 
other of ‘ the Mothers of the Faithful,’ •was -with difficulty- 
restrained by her brother (who had just fled from Medina, 
and held aloof from either side) from accompanying her 
sister-widow. At length, some fom- months after Othman’s 
death, the rebel army set out 3,000 strong, of whom a 
thousand were men of Mecca and Medina. Ayesha travelled 
in her litter on a camel, which was destined to give its name 
to the first engagement in the civil war.' The other widows 
of Mahomet residing at Mecca accompanied her a little 
way, and then returned. As they parted, the whole com- 
pany, men and women, gave vent to their feelings, and wept 
bitterly at the louring fortimes of Islam ; ‘ there was no 
such weeinng, before or after, as then ; so that it was 
called T/ie Day of Tears.’’ ^ 

Questions even now began to arise as to which of the 
two, Talha or Zobeir, would in event of victory be the 
Caliph ; but Ayesha, staying the strife, as premature, desired 
that Abdallah son of Zobeir should lead the prayers ; and 
it was given out that, if success should crown their efforts, 
the choice of the future Caliph would be left, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the men of Medina.® Said, with a body of 


' This famous camel is an object of special interest to tradition. Some 
•say it Tvas bought for Ayesha in Yemen ; others, that it belonged to the Orni 
guide urho piloted the expedition ; and that, in addition to a large sum for his 
services, ho got the camel purchased for Ayesha in exchange for his own. 

- The women of Mecca accompanied Ayesha as far as Dzat Ire. Some of 
Mahomet’s widows may have been at Mecca just then for the pilgrimage, and, 
in the present troubled state of Medina, they may have preferred to stay on 
there. Perhaps some of them may hare settled permanently in the Holy 
City. On the other hand, we know from a previous notice that 0mm Habiba, 
at any rate, still resided at Medina. 

” Said inquired of Talha and Zobeir which of them was to be the Caliph. 
‘ "Whiehever,’ was the answer, ‘ the people may choose.’ ‘ But,’ replied Said, 
‘ if ye go forth as the avengers of the blood of Othmftn, then the enccession 
should of right devolve upon his sons,’ two of whom were with the rebel force. 
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the rebel troops, distrnsting'tte motives of tbe leaders, ruined 
aside at the last irsoment, and went back to Mecca. As rue 
cavalcade swept bv him, shouting that they were on t?;e:rway 
to destroy the nrarderers of Othman root and hranch, .Said 
cried out to Merwan ; ‘ Whither away ? the proper objects of 
your vengeance are on the hnmjjs of their camels before your 
eyes.’ Slay these, and return to y'our homes It is not im- 
probable that with many of the jiarty, and notably with Talha 
and Zoheir, ambition, the ruling motive, was mistaken for 
the desire of a just revenge. In the whirl of passion and 
intrigue, ]jarty-cry too often takes the place of reason ; and 
we need not doubt that both leaders and followers had wrought 
them.'^elves up into the belief that jiunishment of the high 
trea.son enacted at 3Iedina was their real object. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this parade of justice, the con- 
.science of Ayesha was ill at ea.se. As they journeyed through 
the desert, her camel-driver beguiled the tedium of the 
long autumn nights by calling out the names of the hills 
and vales along which they passed. Aijproaching a Bedouin 
settlement the dogs as usual began to howl ; — ‘17<e Valley 
of 11a WAX! ! ’ cried the guide. Ayesha started and screamed. 
.Something dreadful which Mahomet had spoken, about 
those at whom the dogs of Hawab should bark, flashed 
across her memory or imagination. ‘ Cany me hack,’ she 
cried ; and, making her camel kneel, she hastily alighted 
from her litter. ‘Alas and alas!’ she continued, ‘fori 
heard the Prophet say, reproaching us, as he sat surrounded 
by bis wives one day: “0 that I hnev) v;hich araonyst 
you it is at whom the dogs of Hawab will hark!” 
It is me ! I am the wretched Woman of Hawab. I declare 
that 1 will not take another step on this ill-omened expedi- 

‘ That,’ they answered, ‘it ■will be for the chief men of Medina eventually 
to settle amongst them.’ 

* Meaning Talha and Zoheir themselves, and intimating that these had had 
as inueh hand in fomenting the insurrection, and were as responsible for its 
fatal result, as anybody else. 
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tion.’ They sought to persuade her that the guide had mis- 
taken the name ; but she refused to stir, and the army halted 
for her a whole day. In despair, they bethought them of a 
stratagem. The following night, they raised the cry that 
Aly was upon them. The greater ten-or prevailing, Ayesha 
hastened to her camel, and the inarch was resumed. 

The alarm, feigned for the pm-pose, was not, however, 
altogether groundless. When rumours of the defection first 
reached Medina, Aly declared that he would not move against 
the malcontents at Mecca, so long as no overt act of rebellion 
threatened the unity of Islam. But shortly after, a message 
arrived from the widow of Abbas * at Mecca, with news 
of the design against Bussorah. At the first, Aly was dis- 
posed to congratulate himself that the conspirators had not 
made Kufa, with its greater Bedouin population, their object. 
The son of Abbas, howevei’, pointed out that Bussorah was 
really the more dangerous of the two, because fewer of the 
leading chiefs were there, able as at Kufa, if they chose, to 
curb the people and repress rebellion. Aly admitted the 
truth of this; and, now thoroughlyalaimed, gave orders that 
the Syrian column should march instead to Nejd, hoping 
thereby to intercept the rebels on their way to Bussorah. 
But the people still hung back. Finding that Abdallah son 
of Omar had disappeared, Aly, in alarm lest he too should have 
gone to join the rebels, sent scouts in all directions after him. 
Meanwhile his own daughter, 0mm Kolthum, widow of Omar, 
sent to assure her father that Abdallah had really gone on 
pilgi'image to Mecca, and was altogether neutral ; whereupon 
Aly, ashamed of his apprehensions, recalled the scouts.® At 
last a column of 900 men was got together, at the head of 

' 0mm al Fadhl. 

“ The incident is adduced to show the alarm of Aly. He had sent for 
Abdallah, Omar’s son, who declined to pledge himself to join the army against 
the rebels of Bussorah till he saw what the other citizens of Medina did. 
On this ho prepared to leave for Mecca, assuring his stepmother (Aly’s 
daughter) that ho mc.ant to keep aloof from the rebels, which he did. 
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•which Aly himself marched to Xejd.' But, although they 
used all expedition on the road, they found on reaching 
Eabadza that the insurgents had already passed. Xot being 
equipped for further advance, Aly halted at Dzu Car. 
^Messengers were sent to Ktifa, Egyjjt, and elsewhere, de- 
manding reinforcements; and for these the Caliph waited, 
in his camp, before he ventured forwards. 

To return to Ayesha. The insurgent army, having 
re.sumed it.s march, reached Bussorah, and encamped close by. 
jMessage.s were exchanged, and immediately on Ibn Honeif, 
the governoi-, becoming aware that the cry of vengeance on 
the regicides covered designs against his Master, he called 
together an assembly to try the temper of the peojile. Find- 
ing from the uproar that the strangers had a strong party in 
the city, he put on his armom-, and, followed by the larger 
portion of the citizens, went forth to meet Ayesha, who, on 
her side, was joined from the town by the insmgent faction. 
A parley ensued. Talha, the favourite at Bussorah, Zobeir, 
and even Ayesha, ■with her shrill and powerful voice, declaimed 
against the murderers of Othman, and demanded justice. 
The other side were equally loud in their protestations against 
the expedition. It was a shame, they said, and a slight on 
the memory of the Prophet, for Ayesha to forego the sanctity 
of the Veil, and the proprieties of ‘ the Motherhood of the 
Faithful.’ Aly had been duly elected, and saluted Caliph ; 
and now Talha and Zobeir were treacherously %'iolating the 
allegiance which they had been the first to swear. These 
both protested that the oath had been forced upon them. 
On this point the controversy tuimed ; and from words they 
fell to blows. Night interposed ; but fighting was resumed 
the following day, and with so serious a loss to the loyalists 
that a trace was called, and an agreement come to, on the 

* This column, ■which was got up in haste and with difficulty (for there 
was no enthusiasm at any time for Aly), w.as composed chiefly of men belonging 
to Kufa and Bussorah in Aly’s intere.st. AVhat these were doing then at 
Medina does not appear. 
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understanding that the facts should he ascertained from 
Medina. If it were shown that force had been put upon the 
two leaders to take the oath, then Ibn Honeif would retire 
and leave the city in their hands. An envoy accredited by 
either side was accordingly deputed to Medina. He arrived 
there while Aly was absent in his camp, and forthwith 
proclaimed the commission he was charged with, before 
the assembled city. The people at first were silent. At 
last Osama ibn Zeid, a Companion of the highest rank,' de- 
clared that both Talha and Zobeir had done homage under 
compulsion, whereupon a great tumult arose ; and the envoy, 
having seen and heard enough to prove diversity of opinion 
on the subject, took his leave. 

When tidings of these things reached Aly, who was with 
his army in Nejd, he addressed a letter to Ibn Honeif: 
‘ There was no compulsion,’ he wrote ; ‘ neither of these my 
adversaries was constrained otherwise than by the will of the 
majority. By the Lord ! if their object be to make me abdi 
cate, they are without excuse 5 if it be any other thing, I am 
ready to consider it.’ So when the envoy returned, and 
upon his report the insurgents called on Ibn Honeif to 
evacuate the city according to agreement, he produced the 
Caliph’s letter, and refused. But the rebels had already 
obtained the footing they deshed within the city. Arming 
themselves, they repaired to the Mosque for evening service, 
and, the night being dark and stormy, were not perceived until 
they had overpowered the body-guard, entered the adjoining 
palace, and made Ibn Honeif a prisoner. On the following 
day, a severe conflict raged throughout the city, which ended 
in the complete discomfiture with heavy loss of Aly’s pai-ty, 
and so the government passed into the hands of Talha and 
Zobeir. True to their ostensible object, these now made 
proclamation that every citizen who had engaged in the 
attack on Othman should be brought forth and executed. 
‘ l-tie commaader of tlie first campaign after Mahomet’s death. 
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The order was carried rigorously out, and great nunihevs ^vere 
put to death.' ITie life of Ibn Honeif was, after - hesi- 
tation, spared. He was set at liberty', his head an J beard 
shaven, and his eyelashes and moustaches clipvped ; and in 
this sorry plight the ousted governor made the be^t of his 
way 1.0 Aly. 

The insurgents communicated tidings of their success to 
Syria. And Ayesha wrote letters to Kufa, IMedina, and Yemen, 
seeking to detach the people from their allegiance to Aly, 
and stir them uf) to avenge the death of Othrnan. 

jMeanwhile the citizens of Bussorah svrure allegiance to 
Talha and Zoheir conjointly. To avoid ah. appearance of 
rivalry, the public prayers were conducted alternately by a 
son of each. Little active sj-mpathy was evoked by the 
txsiu^jers. Talha proclaimed an e.vpedition to proceed against 
Aly. But no one responded to the call, and his spirit fell. 
Thus some weeks passed uneasily, till the city was ai-oused by 
the announcement that Aly with a great army was in full 
march upon it. 

' Only oue man of the hand from Bussorah that attacked Othman. the 
trarrior Horc&s, escaped, at the intercession of the Beni Sad. 
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Finding that the insurgent troops, with Ayesha, Zobeh-, and 
Talha, had already passed, Aly, as we have seen, halted for a 
while atDzu Car in Nejd, with the view of strengthening his 
army ; for, although joined on his march by the Beni Tay and 
some other loyal tribes, he still felt too weak for an offensive 
step. To Kufa he addressed a special summons, inhabited as 
it was by many veteran Companions on whose loyalty to the 
Caliphate he might reasonably depend ; and he added force to 
Idle call by holding out the prospect that their city should be 
the seat of his government. ‘ See,’ he wrote to them, ‘ have 
I not chosen Kufa before all the cities for mine own ? Unto 
you do I look, in these hard times, for succour, if haply peace 
and unity again prevail as it behoveth among brethren in the 
Faith.’ But the summons was at the first unheeded. The 
overgrown city was made up of many factions ; and from 
some of these the message of Ayesha, demanding revenge for 
Othman’s blood, had already found response. Abu Musa 
wns altogether unequal to the emergency. Loyal to the 
memory of the murdered Caliph, he yet sought to allay the 
ferment by a neutral course, and urged the citizens to join 
neither party, but remain at home. A second deputation 
meeting with no better success, the Caliph bethought 
him of sending his eldest son, in company with Ammar, the 
former Grovernor of Kufa, to urge his cause. The personal 
appeal^ of Hasan, the grandson of the Prophet (albeit a 
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spiritless creature devoted only to his harem), had the desired 
efifect.' Tlie chord of loyalty in the fickle city's heart tvas 
touched ; a tumult arose, and Abu ^I'usa, unable to iiKiintniii 
his weak neutrality, was deposed. The Arab tribes rallied, 
and for the moment heartily, around such noted leaders as 
Caeiia, and Adi the son of Hatim. And soon ten thousand 
men, partly by land, partly embarking on the river, set out 
to join the Caliph, who, advancing slowly from Dzu Car, 
awaited their arrival. Thus reinforced, Aly was able to take 
the field effectively, and to march on the rebellious city 
with an imposing force. 

Bussorah itself was not wholly hostile. A considerable 
portion of the Beni Bekr and AM al Cays went forth and joined 
the camp of Aly. The Beni Temim, another tribe inhabiting 
the city, perplexed by conflicting obligations, stood aloof, and 

' At)u Mi'isa, Governor of KAfa, aliased Ammur, the envoy of Aly, ns ii 
murderer. iVheu urged by Ilasan (whom on his arriviil he emliraced affev;- 
tioiiiitely) to support liis father in putting down the dissension that rent tlie 
people, Abu Mi'isa replied that he had heard the Propihet say that ‘ in the event 
of sedition, walking was better than riding, standing better than walking, and 
sitting better than either.’ lie exhorted tlio cilizous, therefore, to adopt 
this maxim, and, following the example of the Coroish, to sit still at home; — 
‘ if they studied their eternal interests, they would do this ; if only their tem- 
poral ialerescs, they would go forth and fight.’ tumult arose ; the pal.uce 
was sucked, and he was deposed. 

Hasan, spile of liis want of ambition, must have managed the busine.ss well, 
esiiecially after the failure of the previous deputations, which consisted of 
sueli aide laeu as Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr, the sons of Abbas and .Tafar, 
and Asbtar the urcli-regicide. 

The spiritless ruin assigned by tradition to Hasan is illustrated by a con- 
versation wliich passed between him and his father at Dzu Cfi.r. Hamif. 
‘ Thou hast ever neglected my advice, niy father, anil now thou wilt be de- 
serted all round, and slain.' Aly: ‘And thou never ceasest whining like a girl. 
What advice of thine hiivo I not followed?’ Hasan replied that liis father 
should have quilted Medina before Othmun was slain ; after the murder, he 
should not have accepted the Caliphate till the provinces had agreed in his 
nomination ; ami now that Talba and Zobeir had risen up, he should hare 
stayed at home, and let them take the first offensive step. To the first point Aly 
answered tliat at the time he was himself besieged, and could not, even if he 
had so wished, escape from Medina ; that be had been regularly elected, and 
would fight it out to the end ; that as for staying at home, he would have been 
like a hyieaa, baited by enemies on all sides ; and that if he did not look after 
his own interu.sts, ho saw no one else who would do so for him. The con- 
versation may be fictitious, but it entirely uuuords with Hasan's poor and un- 
aspiring character. 
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encamped, under tlieir leader Ahnaf, within a few miles 
of the city, watched what the result might be. Still the 
numbers bound to the insm'gent cause nearly equalled the 
Caliph’s army ; and on its approach they marched forth with 
Talha and Zobeir at their head, and Ayesha in a well-fenced 
litter on her camel. But Aly’s thoughts were for peace, if it 
were possible. He was a man of compromise ; and here he 
was ready, in the interests of Islam, magnanimously to forget 
the insult offered to his throne. Apart, indeed, from per- 
sonal jealousies, there was no disagreement sufficient to bar 
the hope of reconciliation. The cry of Talha and Zobeir was 
for vengeance against the murderers of Othman. As yet, 

Aly did not deny that justice should be dealt out against 
them. But he was obliged to temporise. He had in his 
army great numbers of these very men, and he felt that to 
inflict punishment on them, as his adversaries required, would 
be, for the present at least, impossible. Holding these views, 
he halted while still some little way from Bussorah, and sent 
forward Cacaa to expostulate with Talha and Zobeir. ‘ Ye 
have slain six hundred men of Bussorah,’ said Cacaa to them, 

‘ for the blood of Othman ; and lo ! to avenge their blood, 
six thousand more have started up. Where in this inter- 
necine work' are ye to stop ? It is peace and repose that 
Islam needeth. Grive that, and again the majesty of law 
shall be set up, and the guilty brought to justice.’ As he 
spoke, the truth flashed on the minds of Zobeir and 
Talha, and even of Ayesha ; and they returned word that if 
these really were the sentiments of Aly, they were ready to 
submit. After several days were spent in such negotiations, 

Aly, rejoicing at the prospect of a bloodless compromise, 
advanced. 

But as we have seen, Aly’s army, recruited at random Tactics 
from the Bedouin settlements, comprised a great number of regiddes. 
notorious regicides. Afraid of bringing these into contact 
with tlje heated army of his opj)onents, which was still 
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breathing out fire and slaughter against them, Aly gave 
command that none who had shared in the attack on tithnian 
.should for the present accompany him in Li.s aihriruc.' 
'fhc-se in their turn, with Ashtar and Ibn Sawda at their 
head, became alarmed. Talha’s adherents, sworn to their 
destruction, were double their number. If peace, then, were 
patched up, as was now proposed, what were they all but 
I loomed men? Keasoning thus, they held a secret conclave, 
and came to the conclusion that their only safety lay in 
precijjitating hostilities, and thu.s forcing Aly’s hand to crush 
their enemies. Accordingly, when the Caliph marched, they 
remained behind, but with the re.^olve tliat, when the right 
moment came, they would advance and throw themselves 
upon the enemy. 

The army of Bussorah, numbering from twenty to thirty 
thousand men, remained encamped on the outskirts of the 
city. Aly’s force, advancing unopposed, halted ^vithin sight 
of them. The citizens, as well as Talha and Zobeir, sent 
dcputation.s to the Caliph j and negotiations for peace went 
on, evidently of a sincere and .substantial character. .\ly 
himself approached on horseback, and Talha with Zobeir 
rode forth to confer with him. ‘Wherefore came ye out?’ 
asked Aly; ‘did ye not swear homage to me?’ ‘Yea,’ 
replied Talha, ‘ but with the sword over our necks ; and now 
our demand is that justice be executed against the regicides.’ 
Thereupon Aly said that he too held them guilty ; and in 
no measured terms exclaimed, ‘ The Lord blast the murderers 
of Othmlin!’ But they must bide their time. Zobeir on his 
side was softened by a passage from some conversation of the 
Prophet recalled by Aly to his mind ; and he bound himself 
by an oath that he would not fight.® Then they all retired. 

’ Mohiimined non of Abu Sokr, the Tcgicido, was with Aly during the 
imijooding Ij.'ittle, which would seem to show that all those concerned in the 
insurri'clion against Othmiln were not kept back. Possibly the order applied 
only to the Bedouins from Kufa that were so concerned. 

Among other things, Aly said to Zobeir ; ‘ Dost thou remeinb'ir tho day 
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And both armies, ntiderstanding that pacific negotiations were 
in progress between their leaders, went to rest that night in 
such security as they had not felt for many weeks. 

But the spell was rudely broken. Towards morning, a 
sudden shock changed the scene. The regicides, finding that 
the time for action was fully come, had, during the night, 
carried their design into execution. Squadron upon squadron 
of Bedouin lances bore do\ra, wliile it was yet dark, upon 
the Bussorah tents, and in a moment all was confusion. 
Each camp believed that it was being treacherously attacked 
by the other ; and the dawn found both armies drawn up, 
just as the conspirators desired, in mortal combat one against 
the other. In vain Aly, perceiving the cause, endeavoured 
to hold back his men. The sense of treachery embittered 
the conflict. It was a strange engagement, and the first 
occasion on which Moslems crossed swords with Moslems. 
It resembled one of the deadly battles of old Arab times, 

■\vlieii we both wore with the Prophet among tho Beni Ghivnam ; and he looted on 
me and emiled, and I smiled in return ; and thou saidst to him, “ Bo not allow 
tho son of Aim T41ib to vapour thus ; ” and he answered, “It is no v.ipouring 
to quarrel about; thou doest him an injustice”?’ And Zobeir was touched, 

Tho attitude of Talha and Zobeir is variously represented. They both 
•appear to have assented to Aly's proposals ; and (notwithstanding Tallin’s 
speech about compulsory swearing of allegiance) to have continued peaceful 
negotiations. 

On tho other hand, Abdallah son of Zobeir manifests tho s.amo ambitious 
spirit which led him many years afterwards into rebellion, and at one time 
nearly gained for him the Caliphate. He is represented as now taunting his 
father with faint-heartedness in swearing to Aly that he would not fight ; and 
even pei’sunding him to release himself from the oath by tho legal substitution 
of freeing a slave. 

Again, it is said that Zobeir was stagrored when ho heard that Ainmar 
was in the field against him, in consequence of Mahomet’s having once said 
that Armnar woitld be slain by an ungodly host (a matter of which we shall 
he.ar more below). 'The general tenor of tradition is, that, from what ever 
cause, he retired, without fighting, into the neighbouring valley, and there met 
his deatli. 

It is very difficult to weave a narrative at once faithful and consistent out 
of all this. Tho conversations of the rebel leaders with Aly must have been to a 
great extent conjectural ; and the surprise of 1x>th armies no doubt adds to the 
confusion of tho narrative as given by our authorities. The general outline, 
howeveF, is established. 
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only that for tribal liTalir -Koie now snlctitiitei o'.lei 
jjagaoDs. The c-lang were broken up, and it b&eai^^ r:.*: ir 
a contest between tLe two riva] settlements: ‘Tl.e E-.ni 
Kabia of Kiife fought against the Beni Kabia of Eijsscnih, 
the Beni Modhar of the one against the Beni M-.dLar of 
the other: ‘ and so on, we are told, with the varions tribes 
of the Peninsnla., and eren with families, one pan arrayed 
against the other. The Kula ranks were urged '■jn by the 
regicides, who felt that, -unless Alt' conquered, they were 
altogetlier lost. The field -was contested with an ohstinaey 
and sanguinary issue which can be onlr th-us accounted for. 
An eye-witnesB teUs us that ‘when the opposing sides came 
breast to hreast, it was -with a furious shock, the noise 
■whereof was like tliat of washermen at the ghaut.’ ^ The 
attitude of the leaders was in marked contrast with the 
bitter struggle of the ranks. Zobeir, half-heaited since his 
inters'iew with Aly, had left the battle-field according to his 
promise, and was killed in an adjoining valley by a soldier of 
Alinafs neutral company. Talha, disabled by an airow in 
the leg, -was carried into Bus.sorah, where he died. Bereft of 
their leaders, the in.surgen.t troops gave way. They were 
falling back upon the city, when they passed by the camel of 
Ayfthlia, stationed in the rear. Attacked fiercely all roimd, she 
was screaming unceasingly, -with fruitless energy, from within 
her litter, the old cry, ‘ Slay the murderers of Othman.’ The 
■word ran through the retiring ranks, that ‘ the IMother of the 
Faithful was in peril,’ and they gallantly stayed their flight 
to rescue her. Long and cruelly the renewed conflict raged 
around the fated camel. One after another, brave warriors 
rushed to seize the standard by its side, and one after another 
they were cut down. Of the Coreish, seventy perished by 
the bridle. At last, Aly, perceiving that the camel was the 
rallying point of his enemy, sent one of his captains to 
hamstiing and disable it. With a loud scream, the animal 
* The Jfiflstern traveller ■vrill rccogni&c and appreciate the illustration. 
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fell to the ground.' The struggle ceased and the insurgents 
retired into the city. The litter, bristling all round with 
arrows like a hedgehog, was taken down, and, by desire of 
Aly, placed in a retired spot, where Ayesha’s brother, 
Mohammed, pitched a tent for her. As he drew aside the 
curtain of the litter, she screamed at the unknown intru- 
sion ; — ‘ Are thine own people, then,’ he said, ‘ become 
strange unto thee ? ’ ‘ It is my brother ! ’ she exclaimed, and 

suffered herself to be led into the tent. The brave but 
wayward lady had escaped without a wound. 

The carnage in this ill-starred battle was very great. 
The field was covered with ten thousand bodies in equal 
proportion from either side ; ^ and this, notwithstanding that 
there was no pursuit. For Aly had given stringent orders 
that no fugitive should be followed, nor any wounded 
soldier slain, nor plunder seized, nor the privacy of any 
house invaded. A great trench was dug, and in it the dead 
were buried, friends and foes together. Aly, who encamped 
for three days without the city, himself performed the 
funeral service. It was a new experience to bury the dead 
slain in battle not against the infidel, but believer fighting 
against believer. Instead of cursing the memory of his 
enemies (as became too soon the fashion in these civil wars), 
Aly on this occasion spoke hopefully of the future state of 
those who had entered the field, on whichever side, with an 
honest heart. When they brought him the sword of Zobeir, 
he cursed the man who had taken his life ; and, calling to 

' This camel is .a prominent subject in tradition, as we might expect from 
its having given its name to the battle, and many tales of heroism arc told 
both in its attacks and defence. One says he never heard anything so fearful 
as the scream it gave when hamstrung. 

^ The numbers may be exaggerated ; but the loss of life was, no doubt, 
immense, and it is evidence of the terrible fury with which the battle Wiis 
fought. Of one tribe, the Beni Dhabba, alone, 1,000 men are said to havo been 
slain. The strong partisan feelings both of Bedouin against Coreish, and of 
the opposing families of Hdshim and Omeyya, long pent up, tended to give 
bitterness to the conflict ; and there was in addition the now cry of vengeance 
for the blood of Othm&n. 
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mind the feats of the deceased warrior in the early baltl<.-s 
of Islam, he exclaimed : ‘ Many a time hath this sword 
driven .away care and sorrow from the Prophet’s brow.’ The 
Moslems might well mourn over the memory both of Talha 
and Zobeir, when they remembered how on the field of Ohod 
the former had saved the life of Mahomet at the peril of his 
own ; and how often the latter, eonspieuous from afiir in his 
saffron turban, carried confusion into the ranks of the idolaters 
while they yet held possession of Jleeea. Their fall, and that 
of many amongst the Companions, was a loss to the empire 
itself, because seriously weakening the Coreish in the struggle 
that yet remained to be fought out betwixt them andthe Arab 
tribes. In fact, this victory of Aly was virtually the victory 
of these latter — that is to say, of the regicides, and of the 
factious citizens of Kufa. Thenceforward Aly himself was 
almost wholly dependent on them. If, instead, he had 
succeeded in effecting a strong and lasting compromise with 
Talha and Zobeir, his position would have been incompar- 
ably strengthened. 

Tlie bearing of Aly after the victory was geneinns 
towards the fallen foe. Having entered the city, he divided 
the contents of the treasmy amongst the troops which had 
fought on his side, promising them a still larger reward 
when the Lord should have delivered Syria into his hands. 
But otherwise he treated friends and foes alike, and buried 
in oblivion the animosities of the past. IMerwan and the 
immediate adherents of the house of Omeyya fled back intf) 
the Hojaz, or found refuge in Syria. All that remained in 
the city swore fealty to Aly. The only class dissatisfied was 
that of the slaves and rabble, who murmured at having no 
share in the treasure, nor any chance of plunder. These, 
gathering into marauding bands, occasioned much dis- 
quietude to the Caliph, and indeed hastened his departure 
with the view of checking the mischief they were bent on.' 

^ So carefully were Aly's orders ngaiust jiluncltriii'T oLserred. tliat wliat- 
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Ayesha was treated "by Aly with the honour and reverence 
due to ‘ the Spouse of the Prophet both in this life and in 
the life to come.’ She was now five-and-forty years of age, 
but had lost little of the fire and vivacity of her early days. 
After the battle, the Caliph visited her tent, and expressed 
his satisfaction at finding her unhurt; adding mildly, but 
half reproachfully : ‘ The Lord pardon thee for what hath 
passed, and have mercy upon thee.’ ‘ And upon thee !’ was 
her ready answer. The best house in Bussorah was given up 
to her ; and there she was waited on by her own adherents. 
Not many days after, she was dismissed, with a retinue of 
forty handmaids, and attended by her brother. Aly himself 
accompanied her for a mile or two on foot ; and a large party 
went as far as the first stage, to bid her farewell. At Mecca 
she performed the Lesser Pilgrimage ; and then retiring to 
Medina, no more attempted to interfere with the affairs of 
State. Her nephew Abdallah son of Zobeir (and of her 
sister Asma ') retired with her. He is famous as the nearly 
successful usui'per of the Caliphate; but that was not till 
Ayesha had passed away. She spent the remainder of her 
days at Medina. There crowds of pilgrims visiting the 
Prophet’s tomb (her own apartment) gazed wonderingly at 
her as the once beautiful and favourite wife of Mahomet ; 
while she, becoming the garrulous and fertile source of tradi- 
tion, entertained them with stories of the Prophet, ascend- 
ing as far back as the earliest memories of her childhood. 
She died in the fifty-eighth year of the Hegira, aged about 
sixty-six, having passed forty-seven years in widowhood.® 

ever Ti'iis found on tlie field, or in tho insurgent cump, was gathered together 
in the Great Mosque, and erery man was allowed to daim his own. To the 
malcontents who complained that they were not allowed to take booty, Aly 
replied that the rights of war, in this case, lasted only so long as the ranks 
were arrayed against each other ; and that, immediately on submission, the 
insurgents resumed their rights and privileges as brother Moslems. 

* *She of the two shreds .* — Life of Mahomet, p. 146. 

® There is a great abundance of tradition concerning Ayesha, both in the 
battle and after it. In the heat of the action, Aly's soldiers taunted her 
as ' the nnnaUn'iil Mother of the Paitlifnl,’ The soldiers on her side, in 
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Aly did not stay long in Bnssorah. Having appointed 
las cousin, Abdallah son of Abbas, as governor of the city, 
with Ziad, the able administrator, to aid him, as in charge 
of the treasury, he set out for Kufa. 


a eonplet, ertolliDg her as ‘The r^nd. Les:T of 

Mo-’ ‘Trs.' When they told it W her, she was tnuch aS-^c'-A, ;u.d eseliiimeJ. 
‘ Vt-j'.ild that I had died twenty years before this:' Aly aiso, when be heard 
it saiJ. ‘ WrjTtid that I too had died twenty years aeo ' 

Aretha, alirays ready in repartee, was not very parricnlar in her language, 
and some of the speeches attributed to her .'ire both coarse i.n'l intemperate. 
A.sir.i approiichina her litter on the field, she cursel him for the liberty he 
h;t [ taken. ‘ It was but a little something red and white.' he said, impu- 
d'-ntly, ' tJiKt I o/iught a glimpse of.’ ‘The Lord nncorcr thy nakednei.s,' she 
tried angrily ; 'cut off thy hands, and make thy wife a widow!' .A.11 which, 
they say, tritne to pass. A saucy passage is related between her and the aged 
.Aminir, whose last words were, a.s she was leaving. • Praise be to the Lord 
that wc sltrul hear no more that rile tongue of thine 

Aly’.' conduct was forbearing and generous. Of the family with which 
Ayeshn was lodged at Bussorah, two soms had been killed fighting, one on the 
side of Aly, the other against him. The widow of the latter was loud in her 
lamentation, crying oat against Aly as the eamse of ter sorrow. Aly was asked 
to punish hei' ; but he refused, saying she wa.s but a weak woman, and .should 
not be touched. On the other hand, some one who spoke contuniel'ously of 
Ayesha was, by his order, beaten with shoes. 

.Is Ayesha was starting for Alecca, Aly -and a company gatherer! round her. 
When the time aimc to bid farewell, she said, ‘Let us not entertain hard 
thoughts one against the other; for rerily, as regardeth Aly and myself, there 
hrtppcnc'l not anything between us (alluding to her misadventure in the 
Prophet '.s lifetime ‘‘‘) but that which is wont to happen between a wife and her 
husliand’s family; and Tciily Aly was one of the best of them that entertained 
suspicions against me.’ Aly replied: ‘She speaketh the truth; there was 
nought, beyond what she saith, between her and me.’ And then he went on to 
say (quoting Miahomet’e own words) that ‘ she was not only the Prophet’s wife 
in this world, but equally his spouse in the next.’ 


• Life of Mahomet, p. 311. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

ALY TBA3TSFERS HIS SEAT OF GOVERNMENT TO KUFA. 
affairs in EGYPT. 

A.H. XXXVI. AJ). 656, 657. 

When Aly rode forth from Medina in pursuit of the insurgent 
army, a Companion seized his bridle ; — ‘ Stay ! ’ he cried with 
earnest voice ; — ‘ if thou goest forth from this city, the govern- 
ment will depart therefrom, never more to return.’ He was 
pushed aside as a crackbrained meddler. But his words 
were long remembered, and the prophecy was true. Medina, 
hitherto queen of the Moslem world, was to be the seat of 
empire no more. 

About the middle of the thirty-sixth year of the Hegira, 
seven months after the death of Othman, Aly entered Kufa. 
The first four months of his Caliphate had been spent, as 
we have seen, at Medina ; the other three in the camp at 
Eabadza, in the camjjaign ending with the battle of the Camel, 
and a short stay at Bussorah. No Caliph had as yet visited 
XMa. It was now to be the seat of Aly’s government. We 
find no mention of the manner of his entry and reception ; 
simply the fact of his aivival. No doubt the people were 
flattered by the honour now put upon them. The city also 
had some advantages ; for there were in it many leading men, 
able, and some of them willing, to support the Caliph by theii- 
influence. Moreover, Aly might calculate on the jealousy of 
the inhabitants towards Syria,in the approaching struggle with 
Mufivia. But all this was more than counterbalanced by the 
fickle and factious humom' of the populace. It was the focus of 
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Bedouin democracy ; and the spirit of the Bedouins wa.s yet 
untamed. What had they gained, the citizens asked one of 
another, by the rebellion against Othman ? The cry of ven- 
geance on the regicides ■was for the moment stifled ; but things 
were fast drifting back again into the old Coreishite groove. 
This was, in fact, the same cry as the Arab tribes were making 
all around. ‘Aly hath set up his cousins, the sons of Abbas, 
everywhere — in Medina, in Mecca, and in Yemen ; and now 
here again at Bussorah ; while he himself will rule at Kufa. 
Of what avail that we made away with Othman ; and that we 
have shed all this blood, fighting with Zobeir and Talha ? ’ 
So spoke the arch -conspirator Ashtar among his friends at 
Bussorah ; and Aly, fearful of the effect of such teaching, 
took him in his train to Kufa, where, indeed, among the ex- 
citable populace his influence was even more dangerous. 
Another uneasy symjitom of the times was that the baser sort 
and the servile dregs of Bussorah, breaking loose from au- 
thority, went forth in a body, and took possession of Sejestan 
on the Persian frontier. They killed the leader sent by Aly to 
suppress the insun-ection, and were not jmt do^vm till Ibn 
Abbas himself attacked them with a force from Bussorah. 

It was in the West, however, that the sky loured the most. 
That was but a shorn and truncated Caliphate which Aly 
enjoyed, so long as his authority was scorned in Syria. A 
mortal combat with Muavia loomed in that direction. Bnt, 
before resuming the thread of the )Syrian story, it is neces- 
sary first to turn to Egypt and relate what was being enacted 
there. 

When the band of conspirators setout fromEgyptto attack 
Othman, we have seen that Mohammed son of Abu Hodzeifa 
thereupon ousted Abu Sarh, Othman’s lieutenant, and 
usurped the government. This man’s father had been killed 
at Yemama, and Othman, adopting the orphan, had brought 
him up kindly. Mortified at the refusal of the Caliph to 
give him a conomand until he should have proved his capacity 
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in the field, Mohammed joined the insurgent faction, and 
gained great influence in Egypt by an affected piety and by 
the vehement denunciation of his former guardian. On the 
murder of Othman he succeeded in holding the government 
of Egypt for several months. Eut he quickly paid the penalty 
of his ingratitude. On the approach of the new governor, 
sent by Aly, he fled to Syria, and there lost his life.’ 

The follower whom Aly selected for the heavy task of 
governing Egypt w:rs Cays, a citizen of Medina, son of that Sad 
ibn Obada who, it may be remembered, was the rival of Abu 
Bekr for the Caliphate. Of aijproved sagacity, strength, and 
judgment, he was a loyal follower of Aly. He declined to take 
an army with him, saying that the Caliph had more need of 
soldiers than he ; and preferred instead to be supported by 
seven ‘ Companions ’ of the Prophet, whom he took along 
with him. He was' well received by the Egyptians at large, 
who swore allegiance to him in behalf of Aly. But a strong 
faction, as before observed, found shelter in the district 
of Kharanba, and loudly demanded satisfaction for the death 
of Othman. Cays wisely left these alone for the present, 
waiving even the demand for tithe. In other respects he 
held Egyjot firmly in his grasp. 

With the prospect of an early attack from the banks 
of the Euphrates, Muavia became uneasy at the 'Egyptian 
border being commanded by so firm and i^owerful a ruler as 
Cays ; whom, therefore, he made every effort to detach from 
his allegiance to Aly. Upbraiding him with having joined a 

* A sepiiriite cliivptur is generally assigned by the -Vrabian liistorians to 
this episode ; but its interest lies almost wholly in the intense hatred con- 
ceived by the usurper towards Othuian. Hearing of his factious courses, 
Othman, to soften and remind Iiim of his past care and favonr, sent him from 
lledina a purse, and also a camel laden with rich garments, as a present. The 
ungrateful rebel hung these up in the Great Mosque of FosUU, and used them 
to point his invectives against Othman and the corruption of the age. 
Having joined the insurgent faction, ho, no doubt, hoped that Othmdn’s suc- 
cessor would have confirmed him in the government of EgJ’pt. But Aly, 
treating him as he doserved, showed him no fovour, and appointed a man of 
his own tOjthe government. 
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party whose hands were still red with the blood of Othman, 
he reminded Cays that there was yet time to repent, and 
promised that, if even now he joined in avenging the crime, 
he should not only be confirmed in the government of Egy])t, 
but his kinsmen would be promoted to such office in tlie 
Hejaz, or elsewhere, as he might desire. Cays, unwilling to 
precipitate hostilities, fenced his answer with well-balanced 
words. Of Aly’s complicity in the foul deed he had no 
knowledge ; he would wait. Meanwhile it was not in his mind 
to make any attack on Syria. Again pressed by iMuavia, 
Cays frankly declared that he was, and would remain, a 
staiuich supporter of the Caliph’s cause. Thereupon jVIuavia 
sought craftily to stir up jealousy between the Viceroy and his 
Master. He gave out that Cays was temporising, and spoke 
of his treatment of the Kharanba malcontents as proving 
that he was one at heart, with them.* The report, assiduously 
spread, reached (as it was intended) the court of Aly, where 
it was taken up by those who either doubted the fidelity of 
Cays or envied his prosperity. To test his obedience, Aly 
ordered an advance against the schismatics of Kharanba ; 
and when Cays remonstrated against the policy, it was taken 
as proof of his complicity. He was deposed, and Mohammed 
the regicide, son of Abu Bekr, appointed in his room. Cays 
retired in anger to Medina, where, as on neutral ground, 
adherents of either side were unmolested. Finding no 
peace there from the taunts of iSIerwan and his party, Cays 
resolved at last to go to Kufa, and cast himself on Aly’s cle- 
mency; and Aly, on the calumnies being cleared awaj', took 

' I give the narrative as related by concurrent tradition, which I can only 
question when there is strong internal probability against it. It would, no 
elejuht, have been satisfactory to have had some evidence of Muivia’s deceptive- 
c ourse of action. It may, however, all be true, for Mu&via was never over- 
sci’upulou.s. But wo have no proof excepting fama damans-, and court in- 
fluence under the Ahhassidps disposed the historians of the day to make the 
most of every report that was damaging to the character of the Omeyyad dy- 
n.-i.st y. The reader must, therefore, be cautious of accepting implicitly all these 
imputations of underhand machination. 
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Hni back at once into his confidence, and thencefonvard 
kept him at court as his chief adviser. iMuavia was grieved 
that jilenvan had driven Cays away from Medina : ‘ If thou 
hadst aided Aly,’ he wrote upbniidingly, ‘with a hundred 
thousand men, it had been a lesser evil than is the gain to 
Aly of such a counsellor.’ ' 

On his own side, however, IMuavia had g-, lined a powerful 
and astute adviser in the person of the conqueror of Egypt. 
During the attack on Othman, Amruhad retired from jMedina 
with his two sons to Palestine. The tidings of the tragedy, 
aggravated by his own unkindly treatment of the Caliph, 
affected him so keenly that he wept h'ke a woman. ‘ It is I,’ 
he said, ‘ who, by deserting the aged man, am responsible 
for his death.’ From his place of retirement he watched the 
struggle of Zobeir and Talha at Bussorah ; and when Aly con- 
quered, he repaired at once to Damascus, and with his two 
sons presented himself before Muavia. In consequence of the 
unfriendly attitude he had held towards Othman, Amru was 
at first received coldly. But in the end, the past was 
all condoned; friendship was restored between the two 
chiefs, and thenceforward Amni was the trusted counsellor 
of Muavia.^ 

This coalition, and the false step of Aly in recalling Cays 
from Egypt, now materially strengthened Muavia’s hands. 
The success of Aly at Bussorah brought at least this advantage 
even to IMuavia, that it removed Talha and Zobeir, the oirly 
other competitoi’s, from the field. On the other hand, 

* Aly’a cousins (sons of Jafar, the Prophet’s uncle) appear to have en- 
' couraged the euepicions against Ca^-a, hoping thus to pave the way for the 
appointment of Mohammed son of Abu Sehr, who was their uterine brother 
(Abu Behr married Jafar’s widow, Life of Mahomet, p. 410). 

‘ One of bis sons is said to hare advised Amru to remain in retirement 
and leave the impending conflict to he settled by those immediately concerned. 
The other urged that it was not becoming one of his father’s rank and dignity 
to be neiitral. Tlie former, Amru admitted (so runs the Abbasside tradition), 
advised him the best for his spiritual advantage ; the latter for his temporal, 
.and ho fo kwed it. 
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the position of Aly, as one of concession to the Arab fac- 
tion, was fraught with peill. While refusing ostensibly to 
identify himself with the murderers of Othman, it was 
\ irtually in their cause that he had taken up arms ; and 
therefore equally in the cause of the Arabs, as against the 
Coreish and aristocracy of Islam. And Aly should have 
foreseen that the socialistic element in this unnatural com- 
promise must sooner or later come into collision with the 
Caliphate. 

The authority of Muavia rested on a firmer basis ; his 
attitude was bolder, and his position more consistent. He 
had from the first resisted the levelling demands of the 
faction which rose up against Othmiin. He was, therefore, 
justified now in a course of action which, pursuing these to 
justice, asserted in the pursuit the supremacy of the Coreish. 
The influence of. the ‘ Companions ’ had always been 
paramount in Hyria ; and the Arab element (partly because 
very largely recruited from the aristocratic tribes of the 
south) was thoroughly under control. The cry for ven- 
geance, inflamed by the gory emblems still hanging from 
the cathedral pulpit, was taken up by high and low. The 
t emporising attitude of the Caliph was in every man’s mouth 
fis a proof of complicity with the regicides. And though 
many may have dreaded Aly’s vengeance in the event of 
his ultimate success, the general feeling throughout Syria 
was a burning desire to avenge the murder of his ill-fated 
predecessor. 

Still, whatever other motives may have been at work 
elsewhere, the contest, as between Aly and Muavia, had now 
become a purely personal one. The struggle was for the 
crown ; and many looked to ‘ the grey mule of Syria ’ as 
having the better chance. A possible solution of the 
contest lay, no doubt, in the erection of Syria into an in- 
dependent kingdom side by side with that of Persia and 
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Egypt. But the disintegration of the empire of Islam was Unity of 
an, idea which as yet had hardly entered into the minds gtilUhe*^* 
of the Faithful. The unity of the Caliphate, as established 

•' sentimsni. 

by the history and the precedents of a quarter of a 

century, was still, and long continued, the ruling sentiment 

of Islam. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BATTLE OF SIFFIN. 

A.H. XXXVI., XXXVII. A.D. 657. 

After Aly had established himself at Kufa, there followed a 
short interval of rest. The lieutenants and commanders, 
from their various provinces, flocked into the new capital to do 
homage to the Calijph. Towards one of these, named Jarir, 
chief of the Beni Bajila, Muavia was known to entertain 
friendly sentiments. Him, therefore, Aly deputed to 
Damascus with a letter, wherein, after reciting the fact of 
his election at Medina to the Caliphate, and the discomfiture 
of his enemies at Bussorah, he called on Mufivia to follow 
the example of the empii-e, and, with the rest, to take also the 
oath of allegiance. Like the former envoy, Jarir was kept 
long in attendance. At last he was dismissed with an oral 
message, that allegiance would be tendered if punishment 
were meted out to the regicides, but on no other possible 
condition. The envoy further reported to Aly, that Othman’s 
blood-stained garment still hung upon the pulpit of the Great 
Mosque, and that a multitude of the Syrian warriors had 
sworn that they would use no water to wash themselves 
withal, neither sleep in their beds, till they had slain the 
murderers of the aged Caliph, and those that sheltered them.* 
Ashtar accused Jarir of playing into the hands of Muavia ; and 
by having dallied for so long a time at his court, of thus giving 
the Syrians leisure to mature their plans and become hardened 

' The oath reminds one of a similar vow taken by Hind after the battle of 
Hedr. \Jjifc qf Mahomet, ■g. 2i6.) 
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in their hostile attitude. Jarir, disgusted at the imputation, 
retired a neutral to Kirckesia, or, according to others, went 
over to Muavia. 

Seeing that Muavia was hopelessly alienated, Aly 
resolved no longer to delay the attack upon Syria, and he 
proclaimed an expedition accordingly. At first the people 
were slack in answering the call. But after a time, the Caliph 
succeeded in gathering together from Bussorah, Medain, and 
Kufa, an imposing force of 50,000 men. His plan was to march 
first by Upper Mesopotamia, and so to invade Syria from 
the north. A detachment was sent as an advance-guard up 
the western hank of the Euphrates, but meeting with active 
opposition there, it was forced to cross back again into Meso- 
potamia. Aly himself, with the main body, marched across 
the pilain of Dura to Medain, and thence up the Tigris. Then 
toning, short of Mosul, towards the west, he crossed the great 
desert of Mesopotamia, and, outstripping his advanced column, 
reached the Euphrates in its upper course at Bicca.' An 
unfriendly population lined the banks of the river ; and it 
was not without sanguinary threats that Ashtar forced them 
to construct a bridge. The army cros.sed near Eicca ; and 
then marching some little distance along the right bank, 
westward, in the direction of Alepxio, they met the Syrian 
outjiosts at Sur.^ 

On learning Aly’s preparations, IMuavia lost no time in 

' The western detochment, 12,000 strong, was forced by the hostile attitude 
of Syria hastily to retrace its steps as far as Hit, where they recrossed the 
river, and then marched north through Alesopotamia. They were so long 
delayed that Aly, with the main body, reached Riccji first, and, on seeing them 
come up, naively exclaimed, ‘ Lo, hero is my advanced column in the rear ! ’ 

The main body took the Tigris route, perhaps as affording better forage at 
that dry season of the year. 

- When the people refused to throw a bridge of boats over the river at 
Ricca, a detachment moved farther up, intending to cross by the standing 
bridge at Membaj ; but meanwhile Ashtar threatened to put the inhabitants 
to the sword, and so had a bridge constructed at Kicca. Ricca (Nicepliorinm) 
is .It the junction of the Bcltk with the Euphrates, at which point the Great 
River, in its upper course, trends westward, and thus approaches Aleppo. Sur 
al in ruins) is a little way west of Ricca. It is near Thapsaens of 

the ancients, on the line of the march of Gyrus, 
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:Muivia, marshalling hi.s forces, which greatly oiitnumhered the 

m*lets Aiy enemy, and, having no desert to cross, were soon to the 
on field of fyont. Ainru was in command, having his bvo sons, and 
his frcedman AVerdan, as lieutenants.' Aly, desirons of 
averting bloodshed, liad given orders that, as soon as his 
troops came upon the enemy, they should halt, and, confining 
themselves to the defensive, avoid precipitating hostilities 
before opportunity had been given for friendly oveitm’e. 
The vanguards of the two armies .spent the first few days in 
skirmishing. Ashtar challenged the Syrian officer to single 
combat ; but the challenge was declined, and Ashtar told that, 
having iinl^rued his hands in the blood of the late Caliph, he 
could not claim the privileges of honourable warfare. When 
the main armies came in sight of each other, Aly found 
Muavia so encamped as to cut him off from the river, and 
reduce his army to .straits for water. He therefore brought 
on an engagement, in which Mufivia was forced to change his 
ground, and occupy the ill-starred field of Siffin.® Some 
days of inaction followed ; after which Aly sent three of his 
chief men to demand that, for the good of the commonwealth, 
Muavia shoidd tender his allegiance. No mention is made 
of any offer (though perhaps it may be presumed) on the 
part of Aly to confirm Muavia, in case of his submission, in 
the government of Syria. A scene ensued of fruitless re- 

* Vn uilinen begin to play pTominent parts. Aly, on his side, gave a banner 
to Kiubar, his freedman, and put him in command of a column ; and a verse of 
Alum's lias boon preserved in which he pits the one freedman against the other. 

- The tendency of tradition, which continues to be cast, us a rule, ia an 
Alibassido mould, is, throughout, to speak dispai-agingly of Jluavia, and enlo- 
gistically of Aly. Thus Aly is represented as sending Sassaa to ask Muuvia’s 
Ic 'ave for liis army to get water from the river until they had liad the opportunity 
of s'ettling their dilFerences. Amru was for yielding to the request ; hut 
JIuuviA j, counselled bylVelld and Abn Sarh, declined. A skirmish ensued, and 
the Syriu-ins wore heaten from their ground. Then Aly’s people wished to 
refuse watd-.r to the Syrians ; but Aly was more generous, and allowed them to 
take what n a.tcr they wanted. 

Siffin was to the west of Bicca, about half-way to Balls (one of Chesney's 
steamer stations), eqpposite the fort of Jabor or Dansa, and about 100 miles 
from the coast. It la.iy south-east of Aleppo, and north-e.ist of Hims. 
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crimination. On the one hand, Muavia demanded that the 
mm’derers of Othman should be brought to justice ; on the 
other, the demand was stigmatised as a mere cat’s-paw cover- 
ing ambitious designs upon the Caliphate. This was resented 
as a base calumny by JMua^■ia. ‘ Begone, ye lying scoundrels ! ’ 
he cried ; ‘ the sword shall decide between us ; ’ and, so saying, 
he drove them from his presence. Finding all attempts 
at compromise to be useless, Aly marshalled his army into 
seven or eight separate columns, each under a Bedouin 
chieftain of note. As many separate columns were similarly 
formed on the Syrian side. And every day one of these 
columns, taking the field in turn, was drawn up against a corre- 
sponding column of the other army. Desultory fighting in 
this singular way was kept up throughout the month, there 
being sometimes as many as two engagements in a single 
day. But the contest could not up to this time have been 
very earnest or severe, since little mention is made of 
sanguinary results.' On both sides they feared, we ai’e 
told, to bring the whole forces out into a common battle, 
‘ lest the Moslems should be destroyed, root and branch,’ in 
the internecine struggle. 

A new year, the 37th of the Hegira, opened on the com- 
batants, wearied by this endless and indecisive strife, and 
inclined to thoughts of peace. A truce was called, to last 
throughout Moharram, the first month of the year. The 
interval was spent in deputations; but these proved as 
fruitless as those which had gone before. Aly, influenced 
by the anti-Oineyyad faction around him, was not disposed 

' In the Persian version of Tahari, numbers are said to have been slain 
every day ; but no details nor any names are given, so the casualties could not 
have been very serious. Blood was not yet inflamed. 

It is significant that Aly’s deputations to Mufivia, as well as tho com- 
manders of his columns (whoso names are ^ven), were, almost exclusively 
Bedouin chiefs ; that is to say, there were hardly any of the Coreisli or of 
the citizens of Medina amongst them, excepting Cays, the ox-Governor of Egj-pt. 
Muavia, on tho contrary, had many such around him, as Obeidallah eon of 
Omar j Abdallah sou of Khulid, Habib ibn Maslama, &c. 
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even now to admit the injnstice of Othman’s having been put 
to death. When pressed upon the point by the Syrian envoys, 
he dechned to commit himself. ‘ I will not say,’ was his 
evasive answer, ‘that he was wrongfully attacked, nor will I say 
that the attack was justified.’ ‘ Then,’ answered the Syrians, 
‘ we shall fight against thee, and fight likewise against every- 
one else who refuseth to say that thy predecessor was not 
wrongfully put to death ; ’ and with these words they took 
their final leave. On his side, IMuavia declared to the mess- 
sengers of Aly that nothing short of the punishment of the 
regicides would induce him to quit the field. ‘ What ? ’ 
exclaimed some one ; ‘ wouldest thou put Ammfir to death ? ’ 
‘ And why not ? ’ answered Mnfivia ; ‘ wherefore should the 
son of the bondwoman not suffer for having slain the freedman 
of Othnian ? ’ ‘ ‘ Impossible,’ they cried ; ‘ where will ye 

stop ? It were easier to bale out the floods of the Euphrates.’ 

So passed away the first month of the year. At the 
beginning of the second, Aly, seeing things unchanged, 
commenced hostilities afresh. He caused proclamation to be 
made along INIuavia’s front, recalling the Syrians from rebel- 
lion to their proper allegiance. But it only made them 
rally with the more enthusiasm around IMufivia ; and a great 
company took an oath, girding themselves in token with their 
turbans, that they woidd defend him to the death. The 
warfare was, however', cari'ied on at the first in the same 
indecisive style as before. Six leaders on Aly’s side took, in 
daily turn, the command against ns inany captains on the 
other side.“ But though still desultory, the conflict was 

* Ammar, the ex-Governor of Kiifa, was son of the bondwoman Sommeya. 
(See above, p. 268.) Othm&n’s freedman was slain in the first onslaught of 
the conspirators. (Ibid. p. 340.) Ammir’s life was forfeit, they meant to 
say, fur the lesser crime, bnt much more for the assassination of the Caliph. 

- Thus the first day Ashtar was in command against Habib ibn Maslama ; 
then Hashim ibn Otba (the hero of Cadesiya) against Abul Aur ; on the third 
day Ammar against one of Amm's sons, and so on. After six days the turn 
came round again to Ashtar .and Habib. But it all reads somewhat too 
made up. 
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becoming severer and more embittered. Many single 
combats were fought. One of Aly’s sons went forth on the 
challenge of a son of Omar, but was recalled by his father.* 
And so eight or nine days passed, one differing little from 
the other, till the beginning of the second week, when Aly 
made up his mind to bring on a general, and, as he hoped, 
decisive battle. The night was spent by his followers in 
preparation, and (as the Abbasside historians relate) in 
recitation from the Scripture, and in prayer. Thus, ten days 
after the renewal of hostilities, both armies were drawn out 
in their entire array. They fought the whole day, but the 
shades of evening fell, and none had got the better. The 
following morning, the combat was renewed, and with 
greater vigom’. Aly posted himself in the centre with the 
flower of his troops from ^Medina ; the wings were comjiosed 
separately, one of the warriors from Bussorah, the other 
of those from Kufa. IMuavia had a pavilion pitched 
upon the field ; and there, surrounded by five compacted 
lines of his sworn body-guard, watched the day. Amru, with 
a great weight of horse, bore down upon the Kufa wing. 
Before the shock it gave way; and Aly, with his sons, 
was exposed to imminent peril, as well from the thick 
shower of arrows, as from a close encounter. Eeproaching 
the men of Kufa for their cowardice, the Caliph fought 
sword in hand, and with his ancient bravery withstood the 
charge. Ashtar, at the head of three hundred Reader’s - — the 


' Mohammed son of Aly ivas challenged hy Obeidallah son of Omar. 
When Aly saw this, he put spurs to his hoiso and would have taken his son’s 
place, whereupon the latter retnmed to the ranks, saying, ' Why didst thou 
not leave me alone, and I should have slain my man 7 And how conldst thou, 
my father, offer single comhat to such a scoundrel, and the son of one (Omar) 
who was so inferior to thee ?’ ‘ Hush !’ said Aly, * speak nought of his father 
hut good.’ Many instances are given of brothers and near relatives meeting 
each other in conflicting ranks, and turning aside from the fight in consequence ; 
— so much was society, even to the domestic circle, rent by the civil war. 

® Headers or Heciters of the Corfin (corda), those, namely, who, having it 
by heart, were able to repent it from beginning to end. They were the most 
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‘ Ghazies ’ of the day — led forward the other wing, which 
fell with fury upon Muavia’s ‘turbaned’ body-gnard. Four 
of its five ranksi were already cut to pieces, when IMuavia, 
alarmed, bethought himself of flight, and had even called 
for Ids horse, when eeilain martial lines came to his lips, 
and he held his ground. Amru stood by him, ‘ Courage to- 
day,’ he cried ; ‘ to-moiTow victory.’ The fifth rank repelled 
the danger, and both sides again fought on equal teims. 
Feats of desperate bravery were displayed by both armies. 
Many men of rank were slain. On Aly’s side fell Htishim, 
the hero of Cadesiya. Of even greater moment was 
the death of Ammar, now over ninety years, and one of 
the leading regicides. As he saw Hashim fall, he exclaimed 
to his fellows ; ‘ 0 Paradise ! how close thou couehest beneath 
the aiTow’s point and the falchion’s flash ! 0 Ilashim ! even 

now I see heaven opened, and black-eyed maidens, all bridally 
attired, clasping thee in their fond embrace ! ’ ‘ So, singing, 
and refreshing himself with his favourite draught of milk and 
water, the aged warrior, fired again with the ardour of youth, 
rushed into the enemy’s 1 -ank.s, and met the envied fate. It 
had long been in evei'yone’s mouth both in town and 
camjj, that IMahomet had once said to him : ‘ By a godless 
and rebellious race, O Ammai-, thou shaft one day be slain ; ’ 
in other words (so the saying was interpreted), Ammar 
would be killed fighting on the side of right. Thus his 
death, as it were, condemned the cause of the ranks against 
whom he fought; and so it spread dismay in Alnavia’s host. 
When Amru heard of it, he answered readily : ‘ And who 

fanAticul part of the htoslem forces, answering to the Ghizies of our own 
day. 

‘ Other versions aro given of Ammfir’s last words hy the Secretary of 
■Wackidy, as this : ‘The thirsty man longeth for water; and here, close hy, it 
wclioth lip. Descend to the spring (death) and drink. This is the joyful day 
■of meeting with friends, with Mahomet and his Companions.’ The various 
versions all portend tlio same wild fanatical spirit which infinenced the Moslem 
armies in the first battles against the infidels, and which was now being im- 
{lorted equally into the civil war against their own brethren in the fai<^h. 
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is it that hath killed Ammar, but Aly the “ rebellious,” that 
brought him hither ? ’ The clever repartee ran through the 
Syrian host, and did much at once to efface the evil omen.* 

The fighting this day was in real earnest, and the carnage 
on both sides great. Darkness failed to separate the com- 
batants ; and, like Cadesiya, that niglit was called a second 
‘ Night of Clangour.’ The morning’ broke on the two armies 
still in conflict. With emptied quivers they now fought 
hand to hand. Ashtar, the regicide, resolved on victory at 
whatever cost, continued to push the attack with unflinching 
bravery and persistence. Mnavia, disheartened, began to 
sjieak to Amru of proposing to Aly a judicial combat, G-oliath- 
like, with a champion on either side. ‘ Then go forth 
thyself, and challenge Aly,’ said Amru. ‘ Not so,’ answered 
Muavia ; ‘ I will not do that, for Aly ever slayeth his man, 

' This curious saying, attributed to the Prophet (the same which alarmed 
Zoboir at the Battle of tlio Camel, see p. 863), is thus explained. When 
Mahomet first arrived in Medina and began to build the Great Mosque there, his 
followers all put their shoulders to the work, and began to carry loads of stone, 
&c. upon their heads. Ammar was laden with a double burden, .and Maliomet, 
seeing him fatiguod, began to blow oiF the dust from his head, saying kindly 
to liim, ‘ Ammar ! a cruel and uniust people will surely slay thee ; ’ meaning 
apparently that ‘ the jieople will surely cause thy death by making thee 
carry such loads.’ Others attri Irate the saying to the similar occasion when 
Medina was besieged, and tho citizens dug the gre.at Ditch, carrying .away 
the loads of earth. Whatever the occasion, the saying wais treasured up, and 
when the civil wav broke out, was accepted, .and ever after quoted by their 
enemies, as conclusive ea'idenco that the Ooicyyads were ‘ the rebellious iieople ’ 
foretold by Mahomet. 

The idea had taken such hold of the .Syrian array that Amru said lie was 
thankful th.at Dziil Keiua (tho great Hirayaritc hero who fell fighting on 
Miiaiia’s side) was slain before Ainraar’s death, ns otherwise it might h.ave 
staggered his constancy to the Syrian cause. 

The saying itself, and the occasion on which Mahomet gave utterance to it, 
assume such importance from their bearing on the great dynastic controversy, 
that the Secretary of Wflekidy devotes several pages to the multitudinous 
traditions on tho subject. The Alyites hold point-blank that ' the truth mutt 
have been -witli AmmAr, and that it accompanied him on whichever side he 
fought.’ {Kdtib W&ckidi, fol. 228-230.) 

Mahomet is said, also, to have foretold to Animur that his last drink 
would be milk mingled with water ; rather a safe prophecy, seeing that it was 
Amm^r’s favourite beverage. 
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and then i/tJOit shonidert succ-fjed me.’ Amra, ind''-r<'i. ijrell 
knew that this was not in Mnasna's line ; and it wa- no time 
for continuing grim )»!ea.santTy like this. All at once .\iiiru 
bcthongiii him of a stratagem. ‘ Raise aloft the sacred 
leave- of the Corari,’ he cried ; ‘ if any refuse to abide tbereby, 
it wi;l sow discord amongst them : if they accept, it will be a 
rejjrieve from cruel slaughter.’ Muavia caught at the words. 
And so forthwith they fixed the .sacred scrolls on the points 
of their lances, and raising them aloft, called out along the 
line of battle : ‘ The law of the Lord ! The law of the Ix>rd ! 
Let it decide between us ! ’ Xo sooner heard, than the men 
of Kufa leaped forward, re-echoing the cry : ‘ The law of the 
Lord, that shall decide between us I’ As all were shouting 
thus with one accord, Aly steijped forth and expostulated with 
them : ‘ It was the device,’ he cried, ‘ of evil men ; afraid 
of defeat, they sought their end by guile, and cloaked 
rebellion under love of the Word.’ It was all in vain. To 
every argument they answered fand the ‘ Readers ’ loudest 
of all; : ‘ We are called to the Book, and we cannot decline 
it.’ At last, in open mutiny, they threatened the unfortunate 
Caliph, that, unles.s he agreed, they would all desert him, 
drive him over to the enemy, or serve hina as they had 
servefl Othinan. Seeing that farther opposition would be 
futile, Aly said : ‘ Stay wild and treasonable words. Obey 
anfl figlit. But if ye will rebel, do as ye list.' ‘ We will 
not fight,’ they cried ; ‘ recall Ashlar from the field.’ Ashtar, 
thus HUiriirioned, at the fir-st refused. ‘ We are gaining a great 
victory,’ he said, ‘ I will not come ; ’ and he turned to fight 
again. But the tumult increased, and Aly sent a second 
time to say : ‘ Of what avail is victory when treason rageth ? 
Wouldst thou have the Caliph murdered, or delivered over to 
the enemy ? ’ Ashtar, on hearing this, unwillingly returned, 
and a fierce altercation ensued between him and the angry 
soldiery. ‘ Ye were fighting,’ he said, ‘ but yesterday for the 
Ijord, and the choicest among you lost their lives. What is it 
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but that ye now acknowledge yourselves in the wrong, and the 
Martyrs gone to hell ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ they answered ; ‘ it is not 

so. Yesterday we fought for the Lord ; to-day, also for the 
Lord, we stay the fight.’ On this, Ashtar upbraided them 
as ‘traitors, cowards, h3Tpoerites, and villains,’ In return, 
they reviled him, and struck his charger with their whips. 
Aly interposed. The tumult was stayed. And Ashath, 
chief of the Beni Kinda, was sent to ask Muavia ‘ what his 
precise meaning in raising the Coran aloft might be.’ It is 
this,’ he sent answer back, ‘ that we should return, both yon 
and we, to the will of the Lord, as set forth in the Book. 
Each side shall name an Umpire, and the verdict shall be 
binding.’ Aly’s army shouted assent. The unfortunate 
Caliph was forced to the still deeper humiliation of appoint- 
ing as his arbiter a person who had deserted him. The soldiery 
cried out for Abu Musa, the temporising Governor of Kufa 
who had been deposed for want of active loyalty. ‘ This man,’ 
answered Aly, ‘ did but lately leave us and flee ; and not till 
after several months I pardoned him. Neither hath he now 
been fighting with us. Here is a worthy representative, the 
son of Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle ; choose him as your Umpire.’ 
‘As well name thyself,’ they answered rudely. ‘Then take 
Ashtar.’ ‘ What ! ’ said the Bedouin chiefs in the same rough 
imperious strain, ‘ the man that hath set the world on fire ! 
None for us but Abu Musa.’ It was a bitter choice for Aly, 
but he had no alternative. The Syrian arbiter was Amru, for 
whose deep and crafty ways Abu Musa was no match.' He 

' Abu Musii hiid kept aloof from tho battle, but must have been in the 
neighbourhood. When told of the arbitration, he exclaimed, ‘ The Lord be 
praised, Who hath stayed the fighting!’ ‘ But thou art appointed Arbiter on 
OUT side.’ ‘ Alas ! alas ! ’ he cried ; and so, in much trepidation, he repaired to 
Aly’s camp. Ahnaf ibn Cays asked to be appointed joint-Umpire with Abu 
Mfisa, who, be said, was not the man to stand alone, nor had he tact and ivit 
enough for the task ; — ‘ There is not a knot which Abu MAsa cun tie, but I will 
unloose the same ; nor a knot ho can unloose, hut I will find anotlier still 
harder to unravel.’ This was too true ; hut the army was in an insolent 
and perverse mood, and would have none but Ahu Musa. 

OC 
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presented himself in the Caliph’s camp, and the agreement 
was put in writing. As dictated from Aly’s side, it ran 
thus : ‘ In the name of the Lord Most Mej'cifitl ! This is 
what hath been agreed upon between the Commander of 

the Faithful, and ’ ‘Stay!’ cried Amru (like the 

Coreisli to the Prophet at Hodeibia) ; ‘ Aly is your Com- 
mander, but he is not om-s.’ Again the helple.s.s Caliph had to 
give way, and the names were written down of the contract- 
ing parties as simply ‘ Aly and Muavia.’ ’ The document 
went on to say that both .side.s bound themselves by the 
judgment of the Coran; and, where the Coi-rin was .silent, 
by the acknowledged precedents of Islam. To the Umpires, 
the guarantee of both Aly and Mufivia was given of safety for 
themselves and for their families ; and the promise of the 
people that their judgment should be followed. On their 
part, the Umpires swore that they would judge righteously, 
so as to stay hostilities and reconcile the Faithful. The 
decision was to be delivered after six months, or later if the 
Umpires saw cause for delay, and at some neutral spot mid- 
way between Kufa and Damascus. IVIeanwhile hostilities 
.should be mutually suspended.- The writing, having been 


' An angry passage is given as oceurring between ..Vraru aial Aly, but it 
reads like an Abbasside invention. When Amru objected to Aly being named 
‘ Caliph,’ or ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ in the deed, Aly recalled to those 
around him the similar ocenrrence at Hodeibia. He said that when ho himself, 
on that occasion, was reducing the truce to writing, the Corei,sh objected to 
Idahoniot being styded in it The Prophet of the Lord. ‘Well do I remember,’ 
continued Aly, ‘ when the Prophet desired me, nt their bidding, to erase the 
words ; and then, when I hesitated, he blotted them out with his own hand, and 
s.iid to me, “ The day will come when thou, too, shalt bo called on to make a 
like concession, and thou shalt agree thereto." ’ ‘ Out upon thee ! ’ cried Amru ; 
‘ dost thon liken us unto the Pagan Arabs, being good believers ?' ‘ And when,’ 
said Aly, answering indirectly, ‘ shall the Wicked not have a head, nor the 
Faithful an enemy?’ Whereupon Amru swore that he never would sit in 
company with Aly again ; and Aly, on his part, expressed n similar determina- 
tion. This conversation may possibly have had some foundation in fact, but 
it is abundantly coloured by Abbasside imagination. For the scene at Hodei- 
bia, see Life of Mahomet, p. 372. 

-■ Some make the interval arranged for to have been eight months. The ordi- 
nary term named by tradition is to Eamadhan or February (a.b. 6.581, which was- 
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duly executed and signed, was numerously witnessed by 
leading chiefs on either side. Ashtar alone refused : ‘ Never 
again,’ he said, ‘ should I acknowledge this to be mine own 
right hand, were it to touch a deed the like of this.’ 

And so the armies, having buried theii’ dead, quitted this re- 
memorable but undecisive battle-field. Aly retired to Kufa ; Ktifa, and 
and Muavia, his point for the present gained, to Damascus. 

As Aly entered Kufa, he heard wailing on every side. A 
chief man, whom he bade to pacify the mommers, answered : 

‘ O Caliijh, it is not as if but two or three had been slain ; of 
this clan hard by, alone, an hundi'ed and fourscore lie bmied 
at Siffin. There is not a house but the women are weeping 
in it for their dead.’ 

The slaughter, indeed, had been great on both sides.’ 

And what gave point to Aly’s loss was that the truce was but 
a hollow thing, with no hope in it of lasting peace or recon- 
ciliation. The Arab faction, to whose insolent demands Aly 
had yielded, was more estranged than ever. When the men 
of Kfifa murmured at the compromise, all that he could reply 
was this ; that the mutinous soldiery had extorted the agree- 
ment from him ; and that having pledged his faith, he could 
not now withdraw. He had thrown in his lot with traitors 
and regicides, and was now reaping the bitter fruit. Muavia 
alone had gained. 

seven or eight months from the date of the truce ; others name Shaban, or 
January, making the interval six ; and this is the commonly received account. 

‘ The Persian T.ibari gives the slain on hoth sides from first to last at 
40,000, out of a total force of 130,000 men. Making every allowance for ex- 
aggeration, the carnage must have been great. The names of only a few 
‘ Companions ’ .-tre given ; hut now these were rapidly disappearing from the 
scene, as the period of a whole generation had elapsed since the Hegira. The 
chief fighting, moreover, was between the Sedouins ; those from tlie north, 
as a rule, being on Aly's side, and the Arabs of the south on that of Muilria. 

The numbers from Mecca and Medina were comparatively small. The prisoners 
taken on both sides were released. Amrn is spoken of as having advised to 
put them to death, hut this is altogether unlikely. 


c c 2 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

TIIK KHAREJITES, OR THEOCRATIC FACTION, REBEL AGAINST ALY, 
A.H. XXXVII. A.D. 657. 

The qtiick sagacity of Amru had never been turned to better 
account than when he proposed to the army of Kufa that the 
Coran should be the arbiter between them. To he judged 
by the Book of the Lord had been their cry from the begin- 
ning. The sacred text gave no countenance to the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the Coreish, nor to their (so-called) 
empire of favouritism and tyranny. Its precepts were based 
on the brotherhood of the Faithful ; and the Prophet himself 
had enjoined on his jieople the ab.solute equality of all.' No 
sooner, therefore, was it proclaimed than, as Amru nntioi- 
jiated, the Arab chiefs, caught in the snare, took up the 
cry, and pledged themselves thereto. 

Ecflection soon tainished the pro.spect. They had for- 
gotten how naiTow was the issue which the Uminres had to 
decide. The Bedouin.s were fighting not for one Calij)h or 
the other, but against the pretensions of the Corci.'-h at large. 
Jt was this that nerved them to the sanguinary conflict. 
‘ If the Syrians conquer,’ cried Yezid ibn Cay.s to his fol- 
lowers of Bussorah and Kufa, ‘ ye are undone. Again ye will 
be ground down by tyrants like the minions of Othman. 
They will possess themselves as heretofore of the conquests 
of Islam, as if, forsooth, these had descended to them by 
inheritance, and not been won by our good swords. We shall 
lose our grasp both of this world and of the next.’ Such were 
’ Sec above, p. 220. 
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the evils -which they drcadcdj for which they had slain Othman, 
and from which they had now been fighting for deliverance. 
By the appointment of Abu Musa for their Umpire, what had 
they obtained ? It was theociatie mle they had been dream- 
ing of, and now they were drifting back to the old regime. 
The Umpires would decide simply as between Muiivia and Aly; 
and, whatever their verdict, the despotism of the past would 
be riveted more firmly than ever. Nothing of the kind 
they really wanted had been gained, nor was there any 
prospect of its being gained, by arbitration. 

Burdened with these thoughts, a body of 12,000 men fell 
out from Aly’s ranks on their homeward journey ; and, keeping 
the same direction towai’ds Kufa, marched side by side with 
the arm}', at some little distance off in the desert. Loud and 
violent in their speech, they beat about their neighbours in 
rude Bedouin fashion with their whips, and reproached one 
another for having abandoned the cause of Islam to the 
hands of godless arbitrators ; while some few amongst them 
were uneasy at having betrayed the Caliph on the field of 
battle, and at having now seirarated themselves from the 
body of the Faithful. In this frame of mind they avoided 
Kufa, but encamped in its idcinity, at the village of Haiora.* 
They chose for themselves a temporary leader. But their 
resolve was, that when they gained the ascendency, they 
would no longer have any prince or Caliph, nor any oath of 
allegiance but to the Lord alone ; and would vest the ad- 
ministration of affairs in a Council of State. This theocratic 
dream was not confined to the schismatics at Harora, but had 
widely leavened the factious and fanatical population of Kufa. 
Aly, aware of the danger, sent his cousin, Mohammed son of 
Abbas, to reason with the seceding body, but to no effect. He 
then proceeded to their camp himself, and gained over their 
leader, Yezid, by the promise of the government of Ispahan. 
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' Hence the seceders are sometimes called Haroritcs. 
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lie urged, and with good ground, that, so far from being 
responsible for ‘ the godless compromise,’ he had been driven 
to accept the Arbitration against his better judgment by 
their own wayward and persistent obstinacy ; that the Um- 
pires were bound by the terms of the truce to deliver their 
decision in accordance mth the sacred text, which equally 
with himself the theocrats held to be the final guide ; and 
that, if the Umpires’ deliverance should after all turn out 
to be in disregard of it, he would without a moment’s hesi- 
tation reject the same, and again go forth at their head 
to fight against the enemies of the Faith. 

There was a strange mingling of innocence and simplicity 
in these Seceders, with a fanatical indifference to the distinc- 
tions of vice and virtue, and a readiness to perj^jetrate any 
crime, whether against the person or the State, so that it 
forwarded the cause they had at heart, namely, ‘ the Rule of 
the Lord,’ and the setting up of that which they conceived 
to be His kingdom. 

For the present they were pacified by the assurances of 
the Caliph. They broke up their camp and returned to their 
homes, there to await the decision of the Umpires. 
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CHAPTEB XLI. 

DECISION OF THE UMPIRES. 

A.H. XXXVII. A.D. 658. 

The interval passed uneasily. Muavia ruled in Syria ; Aly, The inter- 
over the rest of the Moslem world. Neither, for the 
moment, interfered with the other. The empire held itself 
in suspense. 

Within the time appointed, Amru appeared at Duma, The Um- 
and shortly after, Abu Mhsa. Each was followed, according 
to agreement, by a retiuue of foui- hundred horsemen.' ^ximi 
Thither also, to the neutral spot, flocked multitudes from Fob. 

Irac and from Syria, from Mecca and Medina. With intense 
interest they watched the strange proceeding, which (as they 
expected) was about to decide the future of Islam. The 
leading chiefs of the Coreish were also there ; some, we are 
told, with the distant hope that haply the choice might fall 
on one of themselves." 

' Duma, to the extreme north of the peninsula, lies half-way between Irac 
and Syria, thus fulfilling the conditions of the truce. Some place the scene at 
Adzroh. 

Tabari (Persian translation) represents Abu Alusa as at first appearing 
unattended, and then, at Amru’s suggestion, sending for the stipulated guard. 

It came under command of the Dedouin chief Shoreih, who, we are told, carried 
an insolent message from his master Aly to Amru, warning him against im- 
proper motives. Amru resented the imputation, and an altercation ensued. 

The tradition is from Alyite sources ; but one can hardly credit Aly trith so in- 
delicate a proceeding as the attempt by throats to influence his adversary’s 
Umpire. The whole story is in the vein of Abbasside abuse, which tramples 
on the memories of Mu&via and Amru ; and here we may well reject it in the 
interest of Aly himself. 

‘ Among those who entertained expectations of the Caliphate are named 
Abdalla') son of Zobeir, the usurper of later days ; and Hohammed son of 
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The Umpires met in a pavilion pitched for the occiiHion ; 
and beneath it, a private conference was held between the 
two alone. The account given by our authoritie.s of what 
passed between them, is very brief. The result we must 
accept, but the colloquy which led to it is altogether of 
an uncertain kind. The gist of it is as follows. Abu 
Miisa, ijressed by his astute colleague, admitted that the 
putting of Othman to death was a wicked and unjustifiable 
thing. ‘ Then why,’ rejoined Ainru, ‘ wilt thou not take 
Miiavia, the avenger of blood, for his successor ? ’ ‘ If it 

were a mere question of blood-feud or kinsmansbip,’ Abu 
Musa answered, ‘there were Othman’s sons with a nearer 
claim, yuceession to the throne, however, was a matter to 
be determined, not by such considerations, but by the vote 
of the chief Companions of the Prophet.’ Amru (so the story 
runs) thou proposed his own son: ‘A just and good man,’ 
replied Abu Musa, ‘ but one whom thou hast aheady made 
to take sides in the civil war ; and, Amru ! we must above 
all things beware of kindling mutiny again amongst the Arab 
tribes.’ A similar objection shut out Abdallah son of Zobeir ; 
and the son of Omar was put aside as not having qmdities 
fitting him for command. ‘Then,’ asked Amru, after all 
the possible candidates had been named and negatived, 
‘ what may be the judgment that thou wouldest give ? ’ 
‘ 3Iy judgment,’ answered Abu Miisa, ‘ would be to depose 
both Aly and Muavia, and then leave the people free to 
choose whom they will.’ ‘ Thy judgment is also mine,’ said 
Amru promptly ; ‘ let us go forth.’ 

The people, in breathless expectation of the impending 
announcement, crowded round the pavilion as the Umpires 
issued from it. ‘ Let them know,’ seiid Amrn to his fellow, 
‘ that we are agreed.’ Abu Musa advanced, and with voice loud 

Talha. Opinion varies ns to -whether Slohammed son of Abu Bekr was a 
carididiito or not. Abdalliih son of Onuir was present, but -(vithout any pre- 
tensions to the Cal/pbate. 
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and clear,* said: ‘We are agreed upon a decision such as, 
we trust, will reconcile the people, and reunite the empire.’ 

‘ He speaketh true,’ said Amru : ‘ step forth, 0 Abu Musa, 
and pronounce thy judgment.’ * Then spoke Abu Musa : 

‘ Ye people ! we have considered the matter well. We see 
no other course so likely to restore peace and concord 
amongst the people, as to depose Aly and Muavia, both the 
one and the other. After that, ye shall choose a fit man in 
their room. This is my judgment.’ He stepped aside, and Deposing 
Amru advancing said : ‘ Ye have heard the sentence of Abu 
Musa. He hath deposed his fellow; and so do I too depose 
him. But as for my Chief, Muavia, him do I confirm. He 
is the heir of Othman, and as avenger of his blood, the best 
entitled to succeed.’ 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Even the Syrians had The people 

thunder- 

never dreamed of Muavia achieving such a triumph ; nor had struck, 
it entered the minds of those on Aly’s side, that their Umpire 
could be overreached thus shamefully. ‘ What could I do ? ’ 
cried Abu jMusa, assailed on every hand ; ‘ he agreed with 
me, then swerved aside.’ ‘No fault of thine,’ said the 
son of Abbas : ‘ it was the fault of those who put thee in 
the place.’ Overwhelmed with reproaches, Abu Musa made 
his escape and fled to Mecca, where he thenceforward lived 


’ He had a beautiful voice, * clear and sweet as a flute ' when lie recited 
the Cordn. 

“ At this point Mohammed son of Abbds is represented as interposing with 
these words: ‘ Out upon thee, Abu Musa! he hath OTerreached thee if indeed 
ye be agreed, and now ho puttoth thee forward. Let him speak first, and thou 
after him. He is a deceiver ; he will make thee speak, then tm-n round and undo 
thy words.’ But Abu Mfisa did not listen. Any such interposition, however, 
is highly improbable. Bor it could hardly have been foreseen in what particular 
way Amru was about to overreach Abu Musa. Moreover the j>virato con- 
versation and agreement in the pavilion between the Umpires is itself open 
to doubt ; iit any rate, it is deeply coloured by Abbassidc touches. But wc 
have no other narrative, and must take the story as wo find it. And although 
strange, and, in some of the details, improbable, it must be admitted that the 
transaction is not inconsistent, as a whole, with the wily character of Amru, 
who made himself notorious for astuteness and ‘ sharp practice,’ 
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in ob.scurity.* In the heat of his indignation, the commancler 
of the Khfa bodyguard made an onset upon Amru, and was 
roughly liandling him, when the people inteiptosed to set him 
free. Amru returned forthwith to Damascus, where by 
acclamation IMuavia was saluted Caliph by the Syrians. 

How the startling intelligence affected Aly, may be 
judged by the fact that to the prescribed daily service he 
added a petition cursing by their names, Muavia, Anu’u, and 
several of their chief adherents. Huavia was nothing loth 
to follow his example. And so the world was edified by the 
spectacle, in the cathedral temples of Islam, of the rival 
Commanders of the Faithful uttering maledictions in their 
daily prayers, the one against the other.^ 


' We d'l not lioai more of Abu Milsa, who, however, survived to a.h. 52, or, 
as otiicrs Niy, to a.h. 42. Some of his grauilsons held judicial office. 

ittiitiy of the angi’y speeches at Duma by the chief men, who were bewildered 
at the strange dUnotiemenl, hare been preserved. These are aomc of them. 
The .•■Oil of Ollier: ‘See what a ptiss Islam hath come to! Its great concern 
committed, to two men ; one who knoweth not right from wrong, the other a 
iiiticonijjoop.’ Abu Bekr's son: ’Would that Abu Jlusa had died hefore this 
alfliir ; it had been Ijottcr for him.’ Abu Musa him.solf is represented as 
abu.sitig Amru in the lauguiige of the Corau: • His likeness is as the likeness 
of a dog ; if thou drive him away, he jjutteth forth his longue : and if thou 
leave him alone, still ho putteth forth his longue.’ (.5«/’« vii. 77.) ‘ And thou,' 

retorted Amru, ‘ art like the donkey laden with books, and none the wiser for it.’ 
(iS'um vi. 2.5.) Shureih, commander of the Kufa escort, flow at Amru, and 
til ey hclahourcd each other with their whips, till they were separated by the 
pcopilc. Shureih exclaimed that he only -wished bo b.ucl used his sword imstcad. 
But the tales are mostly of the Abbassido typo, aiitl we cannot implicitly 
receive them. 

■- The imprecation used by Aly has been preserved, as follows : ‘ 0 Lord, I 
beseech thee, let Muavia be accursed, and Amru, and Abul Aur, Habib, Abdal 
llabman son of (the great) Khulid, Dbabliuk son of Cays, and Welid ! Let 
them bo accursed all! ’ MuAvia’s imprecation, in the same way, included Aly, 
Ibn Abbas, Hasan and Hosein (sons of Aly), and Ashtar, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE KHAREJITES, OR THEOCRATIC SEPARATISTS, DEFEATED 
AT NEHRWAN. 

A.H. XXXVII. A.D. 658. 

Aly, as the reader will suppose, was not content with heap- 
ing imprecations on his antagonist. He resolved on the 
immediate renewal of hostilities. But he had other work 
before him first in dealing with the fanatics nearer home. 

Ever since they had broken up their camp at Harora, 
these, instead of settling down in sentiments of loyalty and 
peace, had been gaining in aggressive force and stubbornness. 
There should (such was their cry) be no oath of fealty but 
to the Lord alone, the Mighty and the Glorious. To swear 
allegiance either to Aly or Muavia was in derogation of that 
great name. ‘ Ye are both of you,’ they would say, ‘ coursing 
along, neck and neck, in the race of apostasy : the Syrians run 
after Muavia whether the way be right or wrong, and ye swear 
for Aly through black and white. It is nought but blasphemy.’ 
So they formulated their creed into one short sentence: 
A’o hvA the Lord's alooie ; and this they insolently 

flung in Aly’s teeth.* In vain the Caliph argued, as he had 

' The formuLi mis : £a hukm ilia lilldhi. The political creed of the Sepa- 
ratists was that, Believers being absolutely equal, there should be no Caliph, 
nor oath of allegiance sworn to any man ; bnt that the government should be 
in the hands of a Council of State elected by the people. When the loyalists 
heard this, to counteract the evil, they said, ‘ Come, let us swear a second oath 
of fealty unto Aly, namely, that we shall support all that he supporteth, and 
oppose all that he opposeth.’ ‘ Row truly,’ replied the Separatists, ‘ ye are run- 
ning, ye and the Syrians, neck and neck, in the race of infidelity. They follow 
Muftvia through thick aud thin, and ye swear by Aly black and white.’ ‘ Na 3 ',’ 
replied 4he loyalists, ‘ Aly never held forth his hand to receive the oath, but on 
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done before, fluit the Arbitration liadbeen forced upon him by 
themselves. ‘ It is true,’ they would readily reply ; ‘ but we 
have repented of that lapse ; and thou must rei'cnt of it iike- 
or (dsewe .shall fight again-st thee; and if so be that we 
are slain, wc shall meet our Lord with joy.’ Aly yet lioped to 
gain them over. He bore with their seditious talk; and in 
!L public addre,s.s in the Great ^loxque at Kilfa, he declared 
Ids itit(.‘iition of treating them with forbearance. ‘They 
should have free access to the mosques for prayer. If they 
joined hi.s army, they should share the booty like the rest. 
So long as they refrained them.selves from any overt act of 
disloyalty, lie would use no force of arms against them.’ 

Instead of softening the fanatics, this inodcrathm only 
tended to embolden them. When the Umpires’ judgment 
was announced, they were elated at a result which in their 
eyes amply justified them secession at iSiffiri. 'Jliey held 
frequent mceting.s in secret, and re.solved on raising the 
Divine standard. They looked for heavenly intertiosition ; hut 
e\ eii if they perished, it would be in a righteous cause, sure to 
triumph in the end ; they would, at any rate, be protesting 
against a wicked world, and hceomc inheritors of a blessed 
futurity. In the month following the Arbitration, they began 
accordingly, in concert with the brethren who sympathised 
with them at Eussorah, to leave their homes by stealth. The 
party from Eussorali, five hundred sti ong, was pursued by the 
governor, Ibn Abbas; hut they effected their escape, and 
joined the bands which in gi’eater force had issued forth from 
Kufa. (Secular jjower, and the dignity and pomp of this life, 
were abhorrent from these Covenanters’ creed ; and it was only 
after many had declined the dangerous pre-eminence, and 
then simply as a temporary expedient to meet the present 


conditil" following the Book and the Sunnat of the Propliet. It is you 
that cf this now oath. As for Aly, he is .altogether in the 

liglit, aTid'"'^t>aoev(!r opposeth him is wandering in the paths of error.’ So 
spake JCiad i.V*' Nadhr; hut they heeded him not. ^ 
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necessity, that a chief was prevailed on to accept the supreme 
command. The design was to occupy the city of Medain, 
upon the Tigris, and there, under a Council of Eepresenta- 
tives, establish theocratic rule as a model to the ungodly 
cities around. But the govei-nor had timely warning, and 
repulsed the attempt. They passed on, and crossed the river 
farther up in various bodies, and, appointing Nehrwan as 
their rendezvous, assembled there to the number of 4,000. 

Aly did not at first recognise the serious character and 
bearing of the movement- The number of the fanatics 
was comparatively insignificant ; and he hoped that, when 
once they saw their former comrades in arms marching 
against the graceless Syrians, they would not hesitate again 
to join his standard. So he mounted the pulpit and haran- 
gued the men of Kufa. He i-eprobated the Umpires, because 
they had cast the Book of the Lord, equally with the pre- 
cedent of the Prophet, behind their hacks. Both were 
apostates, rejected of the Lord, of his Prophet, and of all 
good men. ‘ Wherefore,’ he concluded, ‘ we. must begin to 
fight our battle again at the point where, on the eve of 
victory, we were forced to leave it off. Prepare then to march 
for Syria, and be ready in your camp without the city, by the 
second day of the coming week.’ Then he indited a despatch 
to the fanatics atNehnvan. It was couched in terms similar 
to his address, and ended thus ; ‘ Now, therefore, when ye 
have read this, return forthivith and join the army. I am 
marching against the common enemy, yours and ours alike ; 
and we have come back again to the state of things when 
aforetime at Siffin ye were fighting by my side.’ In re2ily 
Aly received an insulting message ; ‘ If he acknowledged his 
apostasy and repented thereof, then they would see whether 
anything could be arranged between them ; otherwise they 
cast him off as an ungodly heretic.’ The stiff-necked theo- 
crats were thereupon, for the present, left to their own 
devices, and the business of raising levies for Syria proceeded 
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for Syria. caii.«?e of Aly. ()i the 60,000 fighting men drawing stipen- 
diary allowances in Bussorali, 3,000 were with difficult}' got 
together. At Kufa, after vain appeal to the loyalty of the 
city, a conscription was ordered through the heads of clans ; 
and thus at length an army of threescore and five thousand 
men of every rank and class was brought into the field.’ 
is With this imposing force, Aly had already commenced 

by the ex- his march on Syria, when tidings reached him that the fanatics 
tlie**fLaHc committing horrid and cold-blooded outrages in the 

host. country round about then- camp.- A messenger was sent to 
make inquiry ; hut he too was put to death by the insurgents. 
The tidings of their proceedings became more and more 
alarming, and the men of Kufit demanded to be led against 
them ; ‘ for how,’ said they, ‘ can we leave such outlaws 
unpunished and at large behind us, and our homes ex- 
posed to their unlicensed craelties ? ’ Aly himself, seeing 
that this must be done, changed his course eastward, crossed 
the Tigris, and marched against the fanatics'. AYhen now 
near to Nelmvaii, he sent a me.ssenger forward, to demand 
that the murderers should be delivered up. ‘ Surrender 
these to justice,’ he said, ‘and ye .shall be left alone, until 
the Lord grant us victory in Syria, and then haply He shall 
have turned your hearts again toward us.’ They replied 
that ‘ they were all equally respousible for what had passed, 

' Of tlie.se, 40,000 wore enrolled stipendiaries, 17,000 youths below the 
ordiiisu-y fighting age, and 8,000 slaves. On finding the people indifFerent, Aly 
fir-st indiiped certain chiefs of influence to lead the way, and then made the 
heads of every clan aud every household furnish the names of iheiv depomhmts. 
The backwardness might have been insome mea.suro duo to the feeling t hat the 
fanatics should first he dealt with as a danger immediately threatening Kufa. 
But apart from this, the influence of Aly was weak and precarious. Never 
enthusiastic on his side, the people were becoming more and more indifferent 
to him. This was partly owing, no doubt, to the strong feeling against the 
pretensions of the Coreish that prevailed at Kufa, 

- These outrages were of the most barbarous character. For eaample, a 
traveller refusing to confess Khirejite tenets was put to death, and bis wife, 
great with child, ripped up with the sword; three women of the Beni Tay 
were killed, &c. 
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and that the blood of the ungodly heretics they had slain was 
lawful to them.’ A parley ensued, in which the Caliph through 
his captains expostulated with the misguided fanatics, and 
offered quarter to all who should come over to his army, or 
retire jjeaceably to their homes. Some obeyed the call and 
came over ; oOO went off to a neighbouring Persian town, 
and many more dispersed in other dii-ections to their homes 
at Kufa or elsewhere. Eighteen hundred remained upon 
the field, martyrs to the theocmtie creed. With the wild 
battle cry. On to Paradise ! they rusbed upon the Kiifa 
lances, and were slain to a man. Aly’s loss was trifling.’ 

It would have been better for tbe peace of Islam if none 
of tbe four thousand had escaped. The snake was scotched, 
not killed. The fanatic spirit was strangely catching ; and 
the theocivatic cause continued to be canvassed vigorously 
and unceasingly, but in secret, at Bussorah and at Kufa. 
However hopeless the attainment of their object might 
appear, the fanatics were nerved, if not by the expectation 
of Divine aid, sat the least by the sure ho2)e of a Martyr’s 
crown. In the following year armed bodies once and again 
appeared unexpectedly in the field, denouncing Aly, and 
proclaiming that the Kingdom of the Lord was at hand. 
One after another these bands of insurgent fanatics were cut 
to pieces, or put to flight with ease. But the efifect was 
unsettling ; and it could not but endamage the name and 
power of Aly, who now reaped the fruit of his weak com- 
promise with the enemies of Othman, and his neglect to 
bring them to justice. Fanatical in their extravagant 

' Only seven men were killed on Aly 'aside. Tlie burden of tlie fanatic cry was 
that Aly had committed n deadly sin in consenting to refer to human judgment 
that which appertained alone to the Divine ; and that he must repent of his 
apostasy. Aly replied, that being a true believer ho would belie himself if he 
admitted his apostasy. 

Abu Ayhb, as he speared one of the fanatic leaders, cried, 'I give thee 
joy of hell fire ! ’ Aly affirmed the imprecation, thereby implying that in his 
judgment the fanatics had damned themselves by going out of the pale of 
Islam and of its covenanted mercies. 
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doctrine, they were too sincere to combine with any of the 
political sects, and hence they never came near to leaving 
any permanent mark of their theocratic creed behind them. 
But both at this period and in succeeding reigns, we find 
them at intervals gathering up their strength to assail the 
empire, and as often beaten back. Ever and anon, for years, 
and even for ages, these Kharejites stiU ‘went forth ’ * on 
their desperate errand, a thorn in the side of the Caliphate, 
and a terror to the well-disposed. 

' This is the meaning of the name : XJtarejitc, one who ‘ goes forth,' re 
helling against the government with the demand for a theocracy. 
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CHAPTEE XLUI. 

REVOLT OF EGYPT. 

A.H. XXXVIII. AJ). 658. 

Having thus disposed of the fanatics at Nehrwan, and re- 
crossed the Tigris, Aly, at the head of his army, tm'ned his 
face again towards Syria. But the soldiers urged that, before 
setting out upon so long a campaign, their armour needed 
refitting. ‘Let us return for a little to our homes,’ they 
said, ‘ to furbish up oiu swords and lances, and to replenish 
our quivers.’ Aly consenting, they marched back and 
pitched their camp at Nokheila. Tliis being close to Kufa, 
the soldiei's dropped off in small parties thither ; and so it 
came to pass that, in a short time, excepting command- 
ing officers, the camp was left almost empty. Aly, finding 
that no man returned, became impatient, and himself re- 
entering Kufa, again harangued the people on the obligation 
to go forth with him and make wfir on Syria. But exhorta- 
tion and reproach fell equally on listless ears. There was 
no response. Aly lost heart. The Syrian expedition fell 
through ; and no attempt was made to resume it further. 

Thus closed the thirty-seventh year of the Hegira. The 
situation was unchanged. Mimvia, u-ith now a colourable 
title to the Caliphate, remained undisturbed in his position as 
virtual monkrch of Syria, strong in the loyalty and affections 
of the province ; while Aly, mortified by an indifferent and 
partly alienated people, was now to experience a severer trial. 

We turn to Egypt. Before the Syrian war, as already 
stated, there was a powerful faction in that dependency of 
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Aly’s Caliphate, especially at Kharanba, siding with those who 
demanded satisfaction for the blood of Othman ; and Cays, 
having been recalled for leaving these dissentients alone, 
Mohammed son of Abu Bekr had been appointed in his 
room. Casting aside the waiting policy of his wiser pre- 
decessor, Mohammed at once summoned the recusants, 
either to submit them.selves to him, or to be gone from 
Egypt. They refused, but masking for the present their 
hostile designs, watched the issue of the struggle at Siffin. 
When the armies separated from that battle-field, leaving 
Muavia still master of Syria, they gained heart and began 
to assume the offensive. A party sent against them was 
defeated, and the leader slain; and a second attempt at 
retrieving the loss met with a like fate. The .slumbering 
elements of revolt were everywhere aroused. 

Aly saw now the mistake which he had made, but too 
late. He would have reaiipointed Cays ; but Cays declined 
again to take the post. The only other fitted for the 
emergency was Ashtar the regicide, whom he summoned 
from his command at Nisibin, and sent off in haste to 
Egypt. But on the way he met with an untimely death, 
having been poisoned, at the instigation (it is said) of 
Muavia, hy a chief on the Egyptian border with whom he 
rested,' There was joy at the death of the arch-regicide 
throughout the land of Syria, where he had been greatly 
feared. Aly was equally cast down by the untowaivi event. 


’ The f:iet is mon(ione<i/a/H« clumanie. nnd there io no counter evidence. 
It was, no doubt, of vital importance to Aluiivia to be rid of Ashtar ; but this 
m.ay of itself have suggested the report; and in the East, sndd™ dc.aths are 
generally set down to poisoning, a charge easy to make and difficult to dis- 
prove. Muavia, we are told, promised the chief, who was collector of the 
tithes and revenues at the head of the Bed Sea, immunity from taxation for 
ever after, if he committed the foul deed. But as these histories were all 
compiled more or less under Abbasside influences, and the evidence is abso- 
lutely one-.sided, we must he on our guard against the continual abuse and de- 
preciation of the Omeyyad dynasty. The portion of the original Tabari, now 
in tho press may possibly throw light on this and other ohseure passages of 
our history. 
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His only resource was now to bid Mohammed son of Abu 
Bekr hold on, and do what he could to retrieve his position. 
But the faction which favom-ed Mua\'ia gained ground daily ; 
and when, shortly after, Amru, at the head of a few thousand 
men, crossed the border, he was joined by an overwhelming 
body of insurgents. Mohammed, after a vain attempt to 
meet his enemy in the field, was easily put to flight. In the 
struggle he was killed, and bis body ignominiously burned 
in an ass’s skin.’ Thus Egypt was lost to Aly; and Amru, 
as the lieutenant of the rival Caliph, again became its 
governor. 

The loss of Egypt was the harder for Aly to bear, as un- 
doubtedly it might have been averted but for his removal of 
Cays ; and even now it might have been retrieved if the 
men of Kufa had not been heartless in his cause. Over 
and again he implored them to Irasten to the defence of 
Egypt. With difficulty two thousand men were got to- 
gether; but after so long a delay that they had hardly 
marched before news of the defeat made it necessary to 
recall them. Aly thereupon ascended the pulpit, and up- 
braided the people for their spiritless and disloyal attitude. 
For fifty days, he had been urging them to go forth, to 
avenge their fallen brethren, and to help those who were still 
struggling for him in the field. Like a restive wayward 
camel, that refused its burden, they had held back. ‘ And 
now,’ he said, in grief and bitterness of spuit, ‘ the son of Abu 
Bekr is fallen a martyr, and Egypt hath departed from us.’ 

‘ According to some he vas slain in battle ; but the moro received story is 
that he was put to death by an insurgent loader, who was so inveterate against 
the.regicides that he had put his own son to death for being of that party, Not- 
withstanding that Amru had given Mohammed quarter, this chief, we are told, 
slew him in cold blood, and having put his body in an ass’s skin, biu'ned it in 
the flames. Ayesha was inconsolable at her brother’s fate, and (although her 
politics were all against Aly) she was now led to curse Mudvia and Amru in 
her daily prayers, and thenceforward ate no roasted meat nor pleasant food 
until her death. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE REMAINDER OF ALY’S REIGN. 

A.H. XXXVm.— XX. A.D. 658-660. 

No gleam of fortune lighted up the remaining days of Aly’s 
reign. "What wath the rising of fanatics at home, and the 
threats of the rival Caliphate abroad, his life was one con- 
tinual struggle. And, moreover, the daily exhibition of 
indifference and disloyalty in Kufa, the city of his choice, 
Avas a burden and mortification hard to bear. 

The I0.SS of Egypt, and the cruel death of IMohammed 
son of Abu Bekr, preyed upon his mind. He withdrew 
into the strictest privacy. Ibn Abbas, fearful lest his 
cousin should resign the Caliphate, or do some other rash 
and unad\ised thing, set out from Bussorah to visit and 
comfort him. This becoming known to Muavia, he took the 
opportunity, during the absence of Ibn Abbas, to send an 
emissary Avith the A'iew of stirring up the disaffected 
elements at Bussorah. Among certain of the clans, he was 
sure of finding many who, equally Avith himself, sought to 
avenge the blood of Othman ; feAv Avere zealously attached to 
the cause of Aly ; the remainder Avere mostly Kharejites, of 
the theocratic faction, now as hostile to Aly as to Muavia 
himself. Abdallah, the Syrian agent, carrying a letter to 
the citizens of Bussorah, was so well received, that Ziad, 
who held temporary charge of the city, was forced to retire 
with the treasm-es and the gubernatorial imlpit into the 
stronghold of a loyal clan, from whence he wrote for help to 
Kufa. Aly at once despatched a chief of influence among 
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the Beni Eabia, the leading tribe at Bussorah, who were by 
his persuasion induced to rally round Ziad. After severe 
and bloody fighting in the city, attended by various success, 
the rebels were at last defeated, and driven for refuge to a 
neighbouring castle. There they were surrounded, and the 
castle having been set on fire, Abdallah, with seventy of his 
followers, perished in the flames. The victory was decisive 
for the time ; but the insurrection had brought to light the 
alarming spread of disaffection, and showed how precarious 
was Aly’s grasp upon the Bedouin races of this factious 
city. 

The spirit of disturbance and imrest was not confined to 
Egypt and to Bussorah. During the year, we read of five 
or six occasions on which considerable bands of Kharejites 
were impelled by their theocratic creed to go forth and 
raise the standard of rebellion. One after another they met 
the common fate of slaughter and dispersion. But though 
crushed, the frequent repetition of such desperate enterprises, 
the fruit of a wild and reckless fanaticism, had a disturbing 
effect on the capital and the empire at large. The most 
serious of these risings was that led by Khirrit ; and it is the 
more remarkable, because this chief had Avith his tribe, the 
Beni Najia, fought bravely by the side of Aly in the battles 
both of the Camel and Siffin. He was now driven, like many 
others, by his strong convictions to rebel. Boldly approach- 
ing the throne, he told Aly that since he, as Caliph, had 
referred a Divine issue to the arbitration of man, he could 
obey him no more, neither stand up behind him in the 
Mosque at prayer; but henceforth was sworn to be his 
enemy. Aly, with his usual patience, said that he would 
argue out the matter with him, and arranged a meeting for 
the purpose. But the night before the appointed day, 
Khirrit stole away from the city with all his following. 
* Gone,’ said Aly, ‘ to the devil ; lost, like the doomed 
Thamu(lites ! ’ They Avere pursued, but by so small a party 
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that they held it at bay, and in the end effected their escape 
to Alnvaz and Earn Hormuz. There they raised the Persians, 
Kurds, and Christian mountaineers, by the specious and 
inflammatory cry that the payment of taxes to an ungodly 
Caliph must be renounced. With a hand of apostate Arabs,, 
they kindled revolt throughout the province of Fars, and 
pnit the governor to flight. A force from Bussorah drove 
them to the shores of the Indiair Ocean. But luring the 
people by delusive arguments and promises, they still gained 
head ; and it was not till after a bloody battle, in which 
Khirrit lost his life, that the supremacy of the Caliphate 
was re-established in Southern Persia. The Mussulman 


j)risoners in this campaign were set at liberty on their taking 

Christian afresh the oath of allegiance ; but the Christians, five 
captives. o j 

hundred in number, were all marched away to he sold into 

captivity. The women and children, as they were tom from 

their protectors, wailed with loud and bitter cries. The 

hearts of many were softened. Mascala, Governor of Arcksliir, 

touched by the scene, took upon himself the cost of ransoming 

these Christian captives, and set them free. Aly, hearing of 

it, demanded from him immediate payment at a thousand 

pieces for each captive ; and IMascala, unable to piay down so 

gi’eat a sum, fled and joined Muavia.' 

' The incident is significant of the attitude of the !lIoslems at this ijeiiod 
towards Christian captives, which certainly had not softened since the time of 
Maltomet. On hearing of iiliiscala’s humanity, the commander of the army 
said, ‘ If I had had any notion that he did this thing out of false pity for the 
Christians, and thus cast a slight upon Islam, I would, at the risk even of 
alienating all the Beni Bekr (Uascala's trihe), liave beheaded him on the spot.’ 
Aly’s remark was ; ‘ The first act of Mascala (in offering to take upon himself 
the ransom of the prisoners) was the act of a prince ; his second (in avoiding 
his obligations and going over to Hnilriu) the act of a robber and an outlaw.’’ 
So he gave orders for bis house to be razed, and all his slaves set free. 

From Damascus, Mascala sent a letter to his brother at Kufa, offering him, ou> 
the part o^3Iuuria, a command and great'honoiir if he would come over to him. 
The mossongei', .a Christian of the Beni TAghlib, was seized and carried before- 
‘ — ■ Aly, who ordere^K}iis hands to be cut off, so that he died. His hTOther wrote 

verses in reply f^OIi^ Kufa, from which Mascala gathered the concealed meaning 
that the; mussengcr haO>.'.'>»t his life. Whereupon the Beni Tilghlib received, 
blood-money from Mufivia. Tbe verses have been preserved. u 
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The defeat of the Kharejites did not at once restore peace to 
Persia j for Pars and Kerman threw off their allegiance, 
and expelled their governors. To quell the spreading 
insurrection, Aly was happy in the selection of Ziad, the 
Chancellor of Bussorah, a man, as we have seen, of conspi- 
cuous administrative ability. He carried with him a great 
court and retinue ; hut it was mainly by his ready tact in 
setting one rebellious iirince against another, and by well- 
appointed promises and favours, that he succeeded in restor- 
ing peace. Aly recognised his service by conferring on him 
the government of Ears ; and his administration there became 
so famous as to recall to Persian memories the happy age of 
Nushirwan. He fixed his court at Istakhr (Persepolis), and 
built a castle there, in connection with which his name was 
remembered for many ages following. 

Though successful thus in Persia, Aly was still subject to 
trouble and molestation nearer home. Mu3.via, relieved now 
from apprehension on the side of Egypt, began to annoy his 
rir'al by frequent raids on Arabia and the cities beyond the 
Syrian desert. The object was various — now to ravage a 
province or surjrrise a citadel, now to exact the tithe from the 
Bedouin tribes, or, again, to force upon them allegiance to the 
Syrian Caliphate. Such inroads, though not always successful, 
inspired a sense of insecurity; and, what was worse than that, 
they betrayed more clearly than ever the lukewarmness of the 
people in the cause of Aly. These would stir neither hand nor 
foot to repel the Syrians invading cities so close to them even 
as Ain Tamr, Anbar, and Hit. To show his displeasure at their 
listlessness and disobedience, Aly went forth himself into the 
field almost unattended. On this, the men of Kufa, partly 
through shame, partly lured by the promise of increased sti- 
pends, marched to the defence of their frontier. During the 
year there were eight or ten inroads of this kind from "Syria. 
Though eventually repelled, it was not always without loss in 
prisoners, plunder, and prestige. On one occasion, however, 
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Aly’s commander, with a flying column, pur.sued the raiders 
back into the heart of Syria as far as Baalbek ; and thence, 
turning northward, escaped by Ricca again into Irae. On 
the other hand, Muavia, to show his contempt for the power 
of Aly, made an incursion right across the plain of Upper 
Mesopotamia. For some days he remained encamped on 
the banks of the Tigris ; and, after leisurely inspecting 
Mosul, which he had never seen before, made his way 
back again to Damascus unmolested. 

The fortieth year of the Hegira opened with a new grief 
for Aly. At the close of the year preceding, as the annual 
pilgrimage drew near, Muavia sent Bosor, a brave but cruel 
captain of liis host, with three thousand men into Arabia, to 
secure for him the allegiance of the sacred cities. As he 
drew nigh to Medina, Abu Ayub, the governor, fled to 
Kufa, and Bosor entered unopposed. Proceeding to the 
Great Mosque, he mounted the sacred steps of the Prophet’s 
pjulpit, and, recalling Othmau to mind, thus addressed the 
people: ‘0 citizens of Medina! The Aged Man! Where 
is the aged, grey-haired man whom, but as yesterday, and 
in this very place, I swore allegiance to? Verily, but for 
my promise to Muavia, who bade me stay the sword, I had 
not left here a soul alive ! ’ Then he threatened the lead- 
ing citizens with death if they refused to acknowledge 
Muavia as their Caliph ; and so, fearing for their lives, all 
took tlie oath of allegiance to the Omeyyad ruler. Passing 
on to Mecca, the same scene was enacted by the imperious 
envoy there, and with the same result.' Then he marched 
south to Yemen, where he committed great atrocities upon 
the adherents of Aly. The governor, Obeidallah son of 
Abbas, escaped to his cousin at ’Kufa. But two of his little 
children, falling into the tyrant’s hands, were put to death in 
cold blood, as well as their Bedouin attendant, who ventured 

* Abu MiVsa, on this ocrasioD, fled fi'om Mecca for hi.s life. The unfortunate 
man, ever since tihe Axhitiatiou, was equally obnoxious to both sides. . 
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to protest against the cruel act. An army of four thousand men 
was despatched in haste from Kufa, hut too late to stop these 
outrages ; and Bosor made good his escape to Syi’ia. The 
wretched peninsula fared no better at the hands of the relieving 
army. Many of the inhabitants of Najran were put to death, 
because they belonged to the pai-ty of Othman. The men 
of Mecca were forced to recall the oath they had just taken, 
and again do homage to Aly. Similarly, the citizens of 
Medina swore allegiance to Hasan, son of Aly, at the point 
of the sword ; ' but no sooner were the troops gone, than Abu 
Horeira, of the opposite faction, resumed his functions as 
leader of the daily prayers. The cruel death of his cousin’s 
infant children preyed on Aly more, perhaps, than all his 
other troubles put together ; and he cursed Bosor in the daily 
service with a new and bitter imprecation. The disconsolate 
mother poiwed forth her sorrow in plaintive verse, some 
touching couiilets of which still siwvive.® 

Yet another grief was in store for Aly. He had pro- 
moted his cousins, the sons of Abbas, to great dignity, giving 
the chief command in Yemen to one, in Mecca to another, 
in Medina to a thu-d ; while Abdallah, the eldest, held the 
government of Bussorah, the second city in his Caliphate. 
Complaints having reached the Com’t of certain irregularities 
in the administration of Bussorah, Aly called upon his cousin 
to render an account. Scorning to answer the demand, 
Abdallah threw up his ofHce, and, canying his treasures with 
him, retired to Mecca. Aly was much mortified at this 

' Why to Hasiin tloea not appear, as the hereditary principle of sncccssion 
was not as yet thought of, either in Aly’s or any other line. 

‘ The mother, for example, apostrophising the assassin, speaks of her 
infants, with singular beauty and pathos, as pearls whose shell has been rudely 
tom asunder ; 

Ah I who hath seen m; two little ones— 

Darlings that lay hidden, as it were pearls wahin the fold of their abell ? 

As they were grandchildren of Abbis, the Caliph’s uncle, the incident naturally 
occupies a conspicuous position in Abbasside tradition. Aly cursed Bosor, 
praying that he might lose his intellect, and in answer to the prayer (so it is 
said) heJhecame a hopeless, drivelling lunatic. 
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utifriendly act ; and atill more so by the desertion, of his own 
brother, AcTcil, who went over to Muavia.* 

These troubles, crowding rapully one upon another, en- 
tirely broke the spirit of Aly. He had no longer the heart 
to caiTy on hoatilities with Syria. If he might seetire the 
liastern provinces in peaceful subjection to himself, it was 
Fill that he could hope for now. Accordingly, after lengthened 
con-cFpondence, an armistice was concluded between .\Iy 
find Mu/ivia, by which they agreed to lay aside their arms, 
re.sjiect the territory of each other, and maintain a friendly 
attitude. 

It i.s pos.sible that a donble Caliphate thus recognised, 
in two .-eparate and independent empires, by the Enlers of 
the Kfisl and of the 'West, might have been prolonged in- 
definitely, or even handed down in perpetuity, had not 
the tragical event occurred which will be narrated in the 
following chapter. 

‘ The defection of Ackil is not mentioned in the Persian Tabari. Bnt the 
drciir/wfarict- ia not one of a kind likely to have Been invented, or (as being 
ojjpoee ! to t!:e cre.Ji; of the Proiihet’s family) perpetuated by tradition under 
Abba-Ssido influence, if it had not been founded on fact. On the occasion, Aly 
tja-e vent to hie gri-f in these lines, illustrating the proverb of Solomon, 
‘ A brother is born for adversity ’ : 

}{c U not A hrotber who qnltteth thee in the dark and louring day ; 

2iut raihtT iio t^<at abldeth with thee then, 

^cjryiclng In thy aacceas, and weeping in tby misfortnae. 

Some tradition.s m-afco the retirement of Abdallah, from Bussorah to have 
occurred after Aly's death. Bnt the fact, as stated above, is not likely to have 
been fabricfited. Besides, the narrative is given in great detail and con- 
sistency. Abdallah received the summons of Aly to render an account of his 
govornment, with wrath and scorn, and retired from Bnssoiah, carrying his 
great riches with biiii. He was pursued by the citizens of Bnssoiah ; but after 
some fighting, in which the rival tribes took part, he managed to get off to 
iMecca without further molestation. 
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ASSASSINATION OF ALT. 

A.H. XL. AJ). 661. 

The theocratic Separatists were sorely troubled at the Three 

prospects of Islam. It was not that raids and robbery, 

dissension and strife, had been the order of the day. That conspae to 

assassmato 

they could bear, for bloodshed was more tolerable than apo- Aly, _ '*■ 

stasy. To the Kharejite, the cessation of war brought with it 
no peace of mind. A settled government was the ruin of ' 

his hopes. Aly having come to terms with Muavia, there 
was no longer i-oom to expect that the ungodly kingdoms of 
the earth would be overthrown, and the reign of righteous- 
ness established in their stead. Thus the theocratic party 
brooded over the blood that had been shed in vain upon the 
plain of Nehrwan and other fields of battle, and for the 
jiresent abandoned tbeinselve.s to despair. IMany took refuge 
from the godless tyranny (as they called it) prevailing aU 
around, in the sacred precincts of the Hejaz, where they might 
lament freely with one another over the miserable fate of 
Islam. As three of these thus mourned together, a gleam 
of hope suddenly shot across their path. ‘ Our blood need 
not have been thus shed in vain ; let each of us kill one of 
the three oppressors of the Faithful ; Islam may yet again be 
free, and the reign of the Lord appear.’ It was one of the 
band of regicides that spoke; and so, as in the case of 
Othman, but under another guise and urged by bolder 
hopes, the three again conspired against the State. The 
fatal resolve once taken, details were speedily arranged. 

Aly and Muavia both must fall ; and Ainru also, not only as 
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the godless Arbitrator, but also as the likeliest successor to 
the throne left vacant by the other two. Each was to 
dispose of his fellow, as he presided at the morning service, 
on the same Friday when, in the month of Kamadhan, the 
cathedral ]\Iosques of Kufa, Damascus, and Fostfit would 
he thronged with fasting worshippers. They dipped their 
swords in a powerful poison; and separated from one another, 
swearing that they would either fulfil the task or perish in 
the attempt. Amru escaped. He was sick that day, and 
the captain of his guard, xrresiding in the Mosrpie at prax^er.s, 
fell a victim in his stead.* At Damascus, hlufivia was not so 
fortunate.^ The blow fell upon him, and was near to being 
fatal. His physician declared that his life could be saved 
only by the carrteiy, or by a potent draught that would 
deprive him of the hope of further progeny. He shrank 
from the cautery, and chose the draught. The remedy was 
effectual, and he sui'vived. 

At Kufa things turned out differently. The conspirator 
Ibn hluljam, one of the Egyptian regicides, was able there to 
gain two desperate accomplices from the Deni Taym. The 
tribe, deeply imbued with the fanaticism of the day, had 
suffered severely in the massacre of Nehrwan, and ever since 
had nursed its resentment against the Caliph. Ibn Muljam 
loved Catam, a beautiful maid of the same tribe, who having 
on that fatal day lost her father, her brother, and other near 


' The as.sassin thought at first Ih.ut ho had accomplished his object; but, 
when taken bufore Amru, and seeing how the people mude their obeisance to 
him, he discovered his mistake. ‘ Tyrant !’ he exclaimed, ‘ it was for thee the 
blow was intended.’ ‘ Thou intendedst mo,’ replied Amru, with characteristic 
brevity ; ‘ but the Lord intended thee !’ and the culprit was led away to execu- 
tion. Like many of Amru's sayings, the words became a proverb. 

^ Muavia was stabbed in the groin. Some say that the culprit was put 
to death. Others say, that one hand and the opposite foot (the punishment of 
a robber according to the CorAn) were cut off, and that he was sent to.Bns- 
Borah. There having begotten a son, ZiAd put him to death, saying, ‘ Thou 
hast begotten a son thyself, and hast made the Caliph impotent ; thou shalt 
die.’ Muavia said, that having already Yezid for his heir, he did not care for 
further offspring, I give the story as I find it. 
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relatives, was roused thereby to a savage ardour. ‘ Bring me,’ 
said the maid to her lover, ‘the head of Aly as my dower; if 
thou escapes! alive, thou shall enjoy me as thy guerdon here ; 
if thou perish, thou shalt enjoy better than me above.’ 
So she introduced him to Werdan, a warrior burning with 
the same spirit of revenge, and also to another accomplice, 
named Shuhib. On the appointed morning, the latter, with 
Ibn Muljam, lay in wait on either side of the door leading 
into the crowded Mosque ; if their blows should fail, Werdan, 
stationed outside, was in the confusion to rush upon Aly, and 
complete the work. At the time appointed, the Caliph 
entered the Mosque culling aloud as usual. To prayers, 
ye people ! To prayers ! Immediately he was set upon on 
either hand. Shuhib’s sword fell upon the lintel ; but Ibn 
Muljam wounded the Caliph severely on the head and side. 
He was seized. The other two fled ; one was cut to pieces, 
the other escaped in the tumult. Aly was carried into the 
palace, but retained strength sufficient to question the 
assassin, who was brought before him. Ibn Muljam declared 
boldly, that the deed had been forty days in contemplation ; 
and during all that time he had prayed without ceasing to the 
Lord, ‘ that the Wickedest of mankind might meet his fate.’ 

‘ Then,’ replied Aly, ‘ that must have been thyself.’ So 
saying, he turned to his son, Hasan, and bade him keep the 
assassin in close custody : ‘ If I die, his life is forfeited to jus- 
tice, and he shall be slain for the deed he hath done ; but see,’ 
said he, ‘ that thou mutilate him not, for that was forbidden by 
the Prophet.’ During the day 0mm Kolthum went into the 
assassin’s cell and cursed him, adding, what no doubt she was 
fein to believe, ‘ My father shall yet live.’ ‘ Then, Lady,’ re- 
plied the fanatic, ‘ whence these tears ? Listen. That sword 
I bought for a thousand pieces, and a thousand more it cost 
to poison it. None may escape a wound from it.’ 

It soon became evident that the wound indeed was 
mortal. They asked the Caliph whether if he died, it was 
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his will that Hasan, his eldest son, should succeed to the 
throne. Still true to the elective principle, Aly answered : 
‘ I do not command thi.s, neither do I forbid it. See ye to 
it.’ Then he called Hasan and Ho.sein to his bed.side, and 
counselled them to be steadfast in piety and resignation to 
the will of God, and to be kind to their younger brother, the 
son of his Hanifite wife. After that he wrote his testament, 
and continuing to repeat the name of the Lord to the end, so 
breathed his last. When the}' had performed the funeral 
obsequies, Hasan arraigned the assassin before him. Nothing 
daunted, Ibn Muljam said : ‘ I made a covenant with the 
Lord before the holy House at IMecca, that I would slay both 
Aly and IMuavia. Now, if thou wilt, I shall go forth and kill 
the other, or perish in the attenijit. If I succeed, I will 
return and swear allegiance nnto thee.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Hasan, 

‘ not before thou hast tasted of the fire.’ He was put to death, 
and the body, tied uj) in a sack, was committed to the flames.' 

Tradition, strange to say, is silent, and opinion uncertain, 
as to where the body of Aly lies. Some believe that he was 
buried in the cathedral Mosejue at Kufa, others in the palace.® 
Certainly, his tomb was never, in early times, the object of 
any care or veneration. Tlie same indifference attached to 
his memory throughout the realm of Islam, as had attached 

* In modern times, somo spiritual loss in the future state is popularly 
attributed to the burning of a criminal’s body. Here, apparently, it was in- 
tended to be emblematical of the fii-e of hell to wbicli Has.in consigned the 
murderer. In the case of Abu Bekr’s sou (p. 403), iho additional indignity 
was .added of the body being p.acked up in an ass’s skin. 

The offer to assassimato MuAvia is hardly consistent, with the expectation 
avhifli Ibn ilnljam must have had that ho had already perished at the hand of 
his brother conspirator. But 1 give the words as I find them. 

- The popular tradition is that he was buried at Najaf, near to Kufa, and on 
the shore of the ‘ Sea’ of that name, where his supposed tomb is the object of 
popular renoration at the present day. Others assert (but on no sufficient ground) 
that Hasau had the body removed to Medina. There is, in fact, no tradition of 
any .authority on tho subject. The uncertainty is significant. Aly never had 
any hold on tho affections of the people. His gr<avc must have been neglected, 
and even lost sight of, in tho troubles succeeding his de.ath. The oblivion as 
to his burial-place is in strange contrast with the almost Divine honours paid 
to him by so many sects in later days. 
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to his person during life, and it was not till that generation 
had passed a way that the sentiment of reverence and regard 
for the husband of the Prophet’s daughter, and father of his 
only surviving progeny, began to show itself. 

Aly died about sixty years of age. His troubled and 
contested reign had lasted but four years and nine months. 
For a -time (like Mahomet himself) he had been content 
with a single wife, the Proj)het’s daughter Fatima, by whom 
he had three sons and two daughters, the progenitors of the 
Synd race — the nobility of Islam.* After sbe died, he took 
many women into his harem, both free and servile ; by whom 
he had, in all, eleven sons and fifteen daughters. Aly was a 
tender-hearted father. In his old age, a little girl was born 
to him, with whose inattle he would beguile his troubles ; 
for he had her always on his knee, and doted on her with a 
special love.** 

In the character of Aly there are many things to com- 
mend. Mild. and beneficent, he treated the rebel city of 
Bussorah, when prostrate at his feet (as Mahomet had done 
the ungrateful city of his birth) with a generous forbearance. 
Towards the theocratic fanatics, who wearied his patience by 
incessant intrigue and insensate rebellion, he showed no vin- 
dictiveness. Excepting Muavia (the man of all others whom 
he ought not to have estranged) he earned his policy of con- 
ciliation to a dangerous extreme. In compromise indeed, 
and in procrastination, lay the failure of his Caliiihate. With 
greater vigour, spirit, and determination, he might have 
maintained the integrity of the empire and averted the 
schism which for a time threatened the existence of Islam, 
and is felt in its debilitating influences to the present day. 

' One of the sons died in infancy. The daughters rrere Zeinab and Omni 
KolthAm ; but be had, by other mothers, two other daughters whom he called 
by the same names, i.e, ^einab the less, and Omm Eolthfim the less. 

‘ The mother of this little girl belonged to the Beni Eilllb. The child 
lisped, pronouncing I like sh, and so was unable to say Kildb ; so when asked 
to what tribe she belonged, she would imitate the 'bark of a dog (kilAb or 
kalb meaning ' a dog ’), to the great delight of Aly and his courtiers. 
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Aly was wise in counsel, and many an adage and sapient 
proverb has been attributed to him. But, like Solomon, his 
Avisdom was more for others than for himself. His career 
cannot be characterised otherwise than as a failure. On the 
election of Abu Bekr, influenced probably by Ftitima, who 
claimed and was denied a share in her father’s propertyj Aly 
retired for a time into priA'ate life. Thereafter Ave find him 
taking part in the counsels of Abu Bekr and his successors, 
and even performing the functions of chief judicial officer. 
But he never asserted the leading position, which, as the 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, might have been 
expected of him ; nor is there aught (excepting party- 
coloured and distorted tradition) to show that this was due 
to any other cause than his OAvn easy and inactive tempera- 
ment. There is one indelible blot on the escutcheon of Aly 
— the flagrant breach of duty he was guilty of towards his 
sovereign ruler. He had sworn allegiance to Othman, and 
by him he was bound to have stood in his last extremity. 
Instead, he held ignobly aloof, Avhile the Caliph fell a victim 
to red-handed treason. Nor can the plea aAuil that he was 
himself in the hands of the insurgents. Had there been a 
loyal Avill to hel2D, there would have been a ready Avay. In 
jioint of fact, his attitude gave colour to the charge even of 
collusion.' And herein Aly must be held accountable not 
only for a grave dereliction of duty, but for a fatal error, 
which shook the stability of the Caliiffiate itself, as he was 
not long in finding to his cost. 

There is no trace whatev^er, in the history of those times, 
of the extruA’agant claims made in later days for Aly and his 
family. Clearly none of these were regarded during their 
lifetime with any respect or veneration beyond that which 
was due to their relationship with the Prophet.® On the 

' Such was the popular belief even at the Alyite court of A1 Milmun. See 
The Apology of Al Kindg, which faithfully represents ihe sentinieuts current at 
that day among the courtiers of Dughdad, p. 2S. 

- It might bo thought that the teaching of Ibn Sauda in Egypt was the 
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contrary, we find that even in their own capital and pro- 
vinces, there prevailed towards them an utter want of 
enthusiasm and loyalty, amoimting at times to positive 
disaffection. The fiction of the Divine Imamship was a 
reaction from the tragedy at Kerhala (to be told below) and 
the cruel fate of the Prophet’s descendants. And the super- 
stition, fostered by Alyite and Abbasside faction, soon formed 
a powerful lever which was skilfully and unscrupulously used 
in the busy canvass to overthrow the Omeyyad dynasty. 


germ of the Divine ImAmate and Second Coming. But the traditions regard- 
ing that teaching are altogether vague and uncertain. Whatever it was, it 
certainly took no root; nor do we hear of it again for many years after, and 
then drst away in the &r East. 
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When they had committed Aly, we know not where, to his 
last home, the people, following the example of Cays ibn 
Sad, whose influence at the Court of Baghdad continued un- 
diminiahed, did homage, as it were by common consent, to 
Hasan, the departed Caliph’s eldest son. But Hasan was a 
poor-spirited creature, more intent on varying the charms of 
his ever-changing harem than on the business of public 
life, and altogether unworthy of his descent as the grandson 
of the Prophet.* 

It was, therefore, now Muavia’s opportunity for asserting 
his title to the whole Moslem empire. Already, in accordance 
with Amru’s verdict at the Arbitration, he was recognised as 
Caliph throughout Syria and Egypt.- Resenting the succes- 
sion of Hasan to his father’s jjower at Kufa, Muavia at once 
gathered a powerful army and marched to invade Irac. Ho 
sooner was this intelligence received, than the men of Kufa, 


' His vagrant passions gained for him the unenviable niokuamo of Tlie Di- 
vorcer, for it was only by continual divorces that he could harmonise his craving 
for now nuptials with the requirements of the Divine law, which limited liis lawful 
vrives to four. He is said to have exercised the power of divorce, as a matter of 
simple caprice, seventy (according to others ninety) limes. The leading men 
complained to .iVly that his son was continually marrying thoir daughters, and 
continually divorcing them. Aly replied that the remedy pay in their own 
hands ; they should refuse to give him their daughters to wife. These divorced 
wives were irrespective of his concubines or sbive-girls, upon the number and 
variety of whom there was no limit or check whatever. 

- There arc some traditions, but untrustworthy, that iluavia wu.s now, for 
the first time, proclaimed Caliph at Jerusalem. 
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impatient at the prosjiect of falling under the rule of Sjria, 
rallied beneath their new Caliph’s standard, and an army forty 
thousand strong was ready to repel the attack.* But Hasan 
had no stomach for the war. Sending forward his vanguard of 
twelve thousand men under the brave and faithful Cays, he 
followed himself iiresolutely ; and, with the bulk of his army, 
rested at IMedain amidst the luxurious gardens of the old 
Persian Court.® While thus ignobly holding back, the report 
gained currency at Medain that Cays had been defeated on the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and slain. An emeute ensued. The 
troops rose mutinously ujion the Caliph. They rushed into 
Bis sumptuous pavilion, and plundered the royal tents even 
to the carpets. A project was set on foot to seize his person, 
and, by delivering him up to Muavia, thus make favour- 
able terms. The faint-hearted Caliph, alarmed at these 
demonstrations, took refuge in the Great White Palace, a 
more congenial residence for him than the maiiial camp ; and, 
trusting no longer to his fickle and disloyal people, sent letters 
to Muavia offering to submit. Hasan agreed to abdicate 
and retire to Medina, on condition that he should retain the 
contents of the treasury, five million pieces ; that lie should 
receive for his support the revenues of a Persian district ; and 
further, that the imprecation against his father should be 
dropped from the public prayers. Muavia granted the first 
two requests j and as for the third, he consented that no 
prayer against Aly should be recited within hearing of his son. 
The truce was ratified accordingly on the 24th day of Kabi I. 

After a brief and inglorious reign of only five or six 

^ The traditions read as if the army had been pierionsly kept up in readi- 
ness for an attack on Syria ; hut, ns already shown, a truce at this time existed 
between Aly and MuAvia of indefinite duration, according to which hostilities 
had been laid aside. 

• Aly had formerly taken the same route, viA MedAin, when advancing 
upon Syria. MuAvia was no doubt marching now from Bicca or Tadmor, across 
the plain of Upper Mesopotamia, and the natural way of meeting him would, 
consequently, bo up the Tigris from MedAin, and then striking off to the west. 
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months, Hasan, with his household and belongings, retired to 
the Hejaz. The people of Kufa, we are told, wept at their 
departure. But Hasan left them without regret. It was a 
race, he said, in whom no trust could be reposed, and who 
had set pm-pose neither for good nor for evil.' 

Cays, whose ability and prowess were worthy of a better 
cause, remained for some little while longer in the field. 
But at length, having obtained terms for all his soldiers who 
had been fighting on the side of Aly, and there being no 
longer any master left to fight for, he laid down his arms 
and recognised Muavia as supreme.- 

‘ The received (late of IIas.in’s resignation, as in the text, would make his- 
reign last five and a half months. Others place it in Eaht II., and some even in 
Jumad I., which would miiko the reign one or two months longer. 

His offer to resign on specified terms was crossed by a messenger from 
Muavia, with a blank sheet signed by Muiivia, who thus decl.irod his readiness 
to concede any terms to Hasan if he abdicated. Thereupon Hasan doubled his 
claim ; but MiiHvia refused, saying that ho had already specified his terms, and 
that they had been accepted. Darabgird was tho distriot of whicli Hasan mis 
to receive tho revenues ; but tho people of Bussorah claimed it as their own 
coiKpicst, and would not give it up. 

There is an Abbassidc tradition, that one abused Hasan as he left Kufa, 
saying that ho had ‘blackened the faces of the Moslems ; ’ toirliicliHasan replied 
by quoting a dream in which Mahomet saw the descendants of Omeyya one after 
another ascending the stops of his pulpit ; whereupon the Prophet was comforted 
by the revelation of Suras 97 and 108, regarding the Fountain of A1 Cawthar 
aud the Jtight of Power, which he is told are • hotter than a thousand months,’ 
that is, tlvan tho thousand months during which the Beni Omeyya would rule ! 

Accord ing to another tradition, Amni persuaded Muavia to .allow Hasan, after 
his own inaugural .speech, to address the people. Hasan then began to speak 
of the wheel of fortune, and of the necessity of stopping the effusion of Wood, 
and was going on to quote Sura xxi. v. Ill, about tho world being a trial, and 
tile Lord holiiiiig the Prophet .against his adversaries, when Muiivia made him 
sit down. He also told Aniru lie had miulo a mistake in proposing that Hasan 
should be allowed to speak. 

* Amru, they say, wished Mufivia to fight Cays, but he answered that it 
would be only useless bloodshed, and so sent to Cays a clean sheet Bignefi at 
foot, as lie had done to Hasan, agreeing to any terms he might propose. Cays, 
upon receiving tliis, bade his soldiers choose whether they ‘ preferred to obey an 
illegitimate prince, or to go on fighting without any prince at all.’ They pre- 
ferred to give in, and so retired from tho field. 

Wo hear little more of Cays, who died before Muavia. His sympathies 
had been all on the side of Aly ; and if the correspondence that passed between 
Muavia and him, when in H^'pt, he genuine, he had little reason to trust 
Mn&via. 
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Thus, at last, Muavia was able to make a triumphal 
entry into Kufa. Having received the homage of tliat city 
and of the Eastern provinces, he returned to Syria sole and 
undisputed Caliph of Islam; and Damascus thenceforth 
became the capital of the empire. 

The imprecations against the memory of Aly, his house, 
and his adherents, still formed part of the public service at 
Damascus. The cm’se, indeed, continued to be so used 
throughout the whole period of Omeyyad ascendency.' 

‘ Wo lira even told that the promise given by Mu4via to Hasan, namely 
that the sound of the curse should not fall upon his ears, was not kept. 

It is said that Omar II. (a.h. 100) dropped the imprecation ; but he was a 
poor pietist, whose religious scruples led him to make many weak concessions, 
and even to recognise the claims of the house of Aly. He is of course 
popular with the Abbassides, who magnify him as a saint of blessed memory, and 
have invented many wonderful stories to his credit. Weil thinks that this may 
be ono of them ; and, at any rate, if suspended during his reign, the cnrso was 
resumed immediately on his decease. 
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Biographi- BEFORE passing On to the brief remainder of this work, I 
eal notices. . 

purpose to notice shortly the sequel of one or two of the 

leading men still left at Aly’s death upon the stage. 

Hasan, son Hasan, the short-lived Caliph, retired to Medina, where,. 
poisOTe’d ample means to gratify his ruling passion, he lived in 

ease and quietness, giving no further anxiety to Jluavia. 
He survived eight years, and met his death by poison at the 
hand of one of his wives. It was a not unnatural end 
for ‘ Hasan the Divorcer; ’ but Alyite tradition would have 
us to believe that the lady was bribed by the Caliph to com- 
mit the crime, and thus exalt the libertine to the dignity 
ot a martyr.' Uf his brother Hosein, we shall hear more 
anon. 

Aram. Amru remained in the government of Egypt till his 

death, a.h. 43. He died seventy-three years of age, and 
penitent, we are told, for all his misdeeds. His life was 
one of the most eventful in this history. No man influenced 
more than he the fortunes of the Caliphate. Brave in the 
field, astute in counsel, coarse and unscrupulous in word 

' The culprit "was a noble Arab lady, the daughter of Ashath, Chief 
of the Beni Kinda. The tradition, that she was bribed by Mufivia, is 
altogether unlikely, and is no donbt a fiction of the prevailing ehanactor. 
Hasan was, politically, a harmless creature ; and Muavia had no motive what- 
ever, .after his abdication and retirement into private life (so far as our ma- 
terials go), for the crime. The jealousies of Hasan’s ever-changing liarein 
afford a far likelier reason. . 
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and action, it was mainly to Amru that Muavia owed his 
ascendency over Aly, and the eventual establishment of the 
Omeyyad 'dynasty. He was four years Governor of Egypt 
under Omar ; he continued in the same post a like period 
under Othman, who by his recall in an evil hour made him 
his enemy ; and, finally reappointed by Muavia on the 
defeat of Mohammed son of Abu Bekr, he was still at his 
death the Governor of Egypt. One of his sons succeeded 
him, but not for any lengthened period.* 

The vicissitudes in the career of Moghira were hardly 
less surprising than in that of Amru. Clever and designing, 
he survived the disgrace of his fall at Bussorah, and rose 
again to influence at court. He was eventually placed by 
Muavia in the most difficult and coveted post of the empire, 
the government, namely, of the no longer regal Kfifa, to 
which was added the northern district of Persia. By his 
shrewd and firm administration, he held under strict control 
that fickle and restless city, still betrayed ever and anon into 
theocratic outbursts, or (the new trouble of the empire) into 
treasonable demonstrations in favour of the race of Aly. 

But, perhaps, the service of greatest value which Moghira 
rendered to his sovereign, was that he induced Ziad, now 
holding powerful command in the south of Persia, to tender 
his allegiance. The son of a vagrant bond-woman, whom Abu 
Sofian before his conversion chanced to meet at Tayif, Ziad 
had overcome, by the faithful and dih'gent application of his 
lugh abilities, the disadvantage of servile bhth. His merits 
as Chancellor of the Ti'easiuy at Bussorah had been recognised 
by Omai-, and he had risen both under Othman and Aly to 
the most important commands in Bussorah and Southern 
Persia. Eloquent in address, and powerful in administration, 

' Amm is, as a matter of course, unpopular with the Abhassido historians, 
who make the most of his undoubted unscrnpulousness and levitj both in word 
and action. His last words are said to hare been the humble confession that 
his life had been one of rebellion against the Lord, and an earnest pniye 
for pardon. 
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he was by far the ablest statesman of the day. Firmly 
attached to the cause of Aly, he retained his animosity 
towards Muavia, even after Hasan’s abdication ; and as 
Governor of Istakhi' (Persepolis) was a thorn in the side of 
the Caliphate. Moghira, who had not forgotten that he 
owed his escape from the capital charge of adultery to the 
partial evidence of Ziad,* maintained friendly relations with 
him, and in the forty-second year of the Hegira was deputed 
Ijy Muavia to the magnificent viceregal court of Istakhr, and 
there persuaded him to tender his submission. Under a safe- 
conduct, ho appeared before the Caliph at Damascus, and 
presented, in token of his adhesion, a purse of a thousand 
golden pieces. He was dismissed with every token of honour, 
and confirmed in his Persian government. 

Not long afterwards a curious episode in his history 
disturbed the equanimity of the hloslem public. IMmivia 
formally recognised Ziad as the son of his own father 
Abu Sofian, and therefore as his brother. The open ac- 
knowledgment of the relationship created a serious scandal 
throughout Islam, because it was held to contravene the law 
of legitimacy, and still more because it made 0mm Habiba, 
one of the ‘Mothers of the Faithful,’ and daughter also of 
Abu Sofian, to be the sister of an adulterous issue. Even 
the Beni Omeyyad, Muavia’s own kinsfolk, were displeased at 
the affront put upon the purity of their blood. But the 
feeling passed away when it was seen that a pillar of iron 
strength had been gained to the Omeyyad side.- In the 

; Seo above, p. 2G4. 

“ Tho subject was much cauvasscd by all parties. Prior to Islam, tlie 
law of marriage aud legitimacy was lax; and a loose woman might, as in 
the present case, ascribe the paternity of her child to anyone prepared to admit 
the same ; and (adds Ibn al Athir) had Hu&ria taken up this ground, there 
coidd have been no valid objection to it. But he did more ; he proceeded to 
take the evidence of the owner of the elave-girl, as if the case had been one of 
Mahometan law, under which the paternity would not have been admitted, 
and the case, in fact, would have been held to be one of whoredom, demanding 
the punishment of both parties. Tradition varies as to whether Abu Sofiin 
himself ever ackitowledgod the paternity. 
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year 45 A.H., Ziad was made Grovernor of Bussorah, and of 
the whole of Southern Persia, from the Straits of Oman to the 
river Indus. His strong hand fell heavily on the restless popu- 
lation of Bussorah: the city was patrolled incessantly hy an 
aimed police of a thousand men. Hone might ventm-e abroad 
at night on pain of death ; and so ruthless was the order, 
that an unlucky Arab, who had wandered unawares into the 
precincts of the town, was tried and deliberately executed for 
the involuntary offence. Both at the Mosque and the 
palace, and whenever he went abroad, Ziad was attended in 
Oriental guise by silver-sticks and lictors, and a body-guard 
of five hundred soldiers waited at his gate. The supremacy 
of law, or, as it might perhaps be called, the reign of 
terror, was new at Bussorah, but it effectually repressed 
rebellion; and the same may also be said of Kufa, to 
which, on Moghira’s death, Ziad was translated. This stem 
administration was but a foretaste of the haid and cruel 
regime which, later on, found its climax in the bloody rule 
of Hajjfij the son of Yusfif. 

In the fiftieth year of the Hegira, we are told that 
Muavia entertained a project for removing the pulpit and 
staff of the Prophet fi-om Medina, the rebellious scene of 
Othman’s murder, to Damascus, now the capital of Islam. 
But the impious project was, by Divine interposition, checked. 
For, ‘ on its being touched, the pulpit trembled fearfully, and 

After Muaviii hacT recognised him as his brother, Ziad proposed to go on 
pilgrimage to jllecea and Medina. His brother, Abu Bakra (-n ho, offended at 
his tergiversation in the adulterous charge against Moghira, had never spoken 
to him .since) sent a message to dissuade him. ‘ Thou -wilt meet 0mm Habibn,’ 
he said, ‘ if thou wilt go on pilgrimage. Now, if she receive thee as her brother, 
that will be regarded as a slight upon the memory of the Prophet ; if otherwise, 
it wiE be a slight upon thyself.’ So Zi&d thought better of it, and gave up the 
design. 

Again, Zi&d, wishing to extract an acknowledgment of his birth from Ayosha, 
addressed a letter to her in which he subscribed himself, son of Abu 
Sofi&n ; to which she replied, without committing herself, merely thus, ' To my 
dear son, Zidd,’ On the some ground, Abbasside writers ordinarily name him 
without a patronymic, as, Ziad ibn Ahihi, i.o. ‘ Zidd, son of his/a</«.r.’ He is 
•also called after his mother, ‘ Zidd ibn Sommeyya.’ 
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the sun was darkened, so that the very stars shone forth, 
and men were terrified at the prodigies.’ The tradition is 
significant of the superstitious regard in which everything 
connected with the Prophet’s person was held. It is not 
unlikely that Muavia did entertain the sacrilegious design ; 
hut, if so, he was dissuaded from it by Abu Horeira, who 
urged that where the Prophet had placed his pulpit and his 
staflF, there they should remain. And so they were left as 
relies in the Great Mosque hard by the dwelling-place of 
Mahomet.* 


* Wo arc told that the same attempt, folio-wed by similar prodigies, -was made 
by the Caliph Abd al Malik, and also by Wolid, &c. ; in fact, it was an impious 
act, of a kind which Abbasside tradition is rather fond of attributing to the Omey- 
yad Caliphs. We are told that Mahomet, anticipating the sacrilege, is said 
to have threatened hell-fire against any who wonld ventnra to remove the pulpit. 
This Abu Horeira, who came to Medina, a.h. 7, and from whom we have 
so many traditions, died in a.h. d7 or 59. 
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CHAPTER XLVUI. 

YEZID APPOINTED HEIR APPARENT. — HEREDITARY NOMINATION 
BECOMES A PRECEDENT. 

A.H. LVI. A.D. 676. 

The election of a Caliph on each recurring succession, ex- 
cepting only that of Omai-, had been folloived by the risk 
of serious perils to the peace of Islam. The choice was 
supposed to be a privilege vested in the inhabitants 
of Medina — ‘ Citizens,’ as well as ‘ Refugees ; ’ but the 
practice had been various, and the rule had been oftener 
broken than observed. The Prophet himself nominated no 
one. Abu Bekr may be said to have been chosen by 
acclamation.* Abu 13ekr, on his death-bed, named Omar his 
successor. And Omar, establishing yet another precedent, 
placed the nomination in the hands of Electors. It is true 
that on the two last-named occasions, the choice was ratified 
by the homage of Medina j but that was little more than 
the formal recognition of an appointment already made. 
At the fourth succession, the election of Aly, though carried 
out under the compulsion of insurgent bands, resembled some- 
what the popular election of the first Caliph. Then followed 
the unsuccessful rebellion of Talha and Zobeir, based on the 
allegation that homage had been extorted from them under 
pressure. After that, ensued the struggle between Muavia, 
the de facto sovereign of Syria, and Aly, which ended in the 
irregular recognition of Muavia as Caliph upon the so-called 
Arbitration of Duma, and in the double Caliphate. On 

' Sad (the father of Cays) Tvas the only recusant. 
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the death of Aly, who (we are told) declined to nominate 
a successor, his son Hasan was elected, not, as heretofore, 
by the people of Medina, but by the citizens of Kufa. And, 
lintilly, we have the first example of abdication, when Hasan 
resigned his rights into the hands of Muavia, and left him 
sole Caliph of Islam. 

Whatever the rights of Medina originally may have 
been, circumstances bad now materially altered the only 
practical means of exercising them. Having been aban- 
doned as the seat of government, the privilege of choosing 
a Caliph, or of confirming his nomination, however much it 
may have vested by prescription in the citizens of Medina, had 
become an anaclu'onism now. The succession, as in the case 
of Hasan, followed necessarily, and at once, upon the death of 
the reigning Caliph, and Medina could only ratify what had 
taken place elsewhere. The functions of the citizens of 
jMedina were thus, fi’om the course of events, transferred to 
the inhabitants of the seat of government, wheresoever it 
might be. 

Again, that which had happened after the election of 
Aly, might happen again at any fresh accession to the 
throne. Zobeir and Talha raised the standard of revolt on 
the plea that their oath was taken under comiDulsion ; while 
between Aly and Muavia, there followed a long and doubtful 
contest. The inteniecine struggle had imperilled the exist- 
ence of Islam. Not only had the ranks of the Faithful been 
seriously thinned by the blood shed on either side; but, 
from without, enemies might at any moment have taken 
advantage of the strife. Muavia, in point of fact, made a truce 
with the Byzantine Court while the civil war impended. 
But if a similar opportunity again offered, the foes of Islam 
might not be so forbearing, and a fatal wound might be 
inflicted thus upon the empire torn by intestine conflict. 

Influenced by such considerations, as well, no doubt, as 
by the desire of maintaining the Caliphate in his own line, 
Muavia entertained the project of declaring his son, Yezid, 
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to be the Heir Ajiparent. By securing thus an oath of fealty 
to his son throughout the Moslem world, he would anticipate 
the event of his own decease, and thus prevent the i)eril of a 
contested election when it did occur. Zidd, summoned to 
advise, was favourable to the design, but enjoined delibera- 
tion, and a iDreliminary cautious canvass throughout the 
provinces. He also counselled Yezid, who was devoted to 
the chase and careless of public affaii-s, to amend his ways 
in preparation for the throne, and show before the people a 
character more fitted for the high dignity in store for him. 
Moghira likewise was strongly in favour of the scheme.* But 
it was not till both these counsellors had passed away, that 
Muavia found himself in a position to proceed with the 
design. 

So soon as Muavia felt secure of adequate support, and 
especially that Medina would not resent the invasion of its 
elective privilege,* provision was made that deputations from 
all the provinces, and also from the chief cities, should present 
themselves before the Caliph at Damascus. These, received in 
state, affected to press the nomination; and accordingly, 
without further ceremony, the oath of allegiance was taken 
by all present to Yezid as next successor to the Caliphate. 

* The project, indeed, has hoon attributed entirely to Moghirn. The 
tradition runs thus ; Aloghirii was afraid that SIuiiTia intended to supersede 
him as Governor of Kufa by the promotion of Ziad to the post ; and so, by 
suggesting the nomination of Yeztd, and promising to gain over the city of 
Kufa to it, he hoped to secure his continued hold of the city, as being neces- 
sary to the success of the scheme. But the tradition bears strong marks of 
coming through an Abbasside medium, 

“ 'When Merwan, governor of the city, placed the matter before the men 
of Medina, he was at first violently opposed. Amongst others, Abd al Rahmdn, 
son of Abu Bekr, said, ' This thing is naught but a fraud and a deception. In 
place of the election, the right to which vesteth in this city, ye will now 
make the succession like unto that of the Greeks and Bomans — where one 
Heraclius succeedeth another Heraclius.’ On this, Mu&via quoted fi^m the 
Corun : ‘ Say not nnto yonr parents. Fie on you! neither reproach them ’ (Sura 
xvii. 24) ; signifying, it may be, that the very practice of nomination, now 
opposed, had been introdneed hy Aim Bekr himself in appointing Omar. 

Abdalhih son of Omar is said to have been gained over by the gift of 
ten tl'^usuud golden pieces. 
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Syria and Irac, having without demur tendered their homage 
to the same effect, Muavia set out for the Hejaz, followed by 
a retinue of a thousand horse, ostensibly to perform the 
Les.ser Pilgrimage, but in reality to obtain the assent of the 
Holy Cities to what had been enacted at Damascus and else- 
where. The leading dissentients at jMedina were Hosein 
the second son of Aly, the son of Zobeir, Abd al Eahman 
son of Abu Beki', and the son of Omar. Muavia received 
them roughly as they came out to meet him on his entry into 
the city ; and so, to avoid further mortification, they departed 
at once for Mecca. The remainder of the citizens ratified the 
nomination of Yezid, and took the oath accordingly. Con- 
tinuing his progi’ess, and having arrived at Mecca, Muavia 
earned himself blandly towards the j^eople of the Holy 
City during the first few days of his visit, which were 
occupied with the rites of pilgrimage. But as the time 
of departm'e drew nigh, he stood up to address them 
on his errand; and although his speech was gilded with 
many plausible assurances that the privileges of the Sacred 
place.s woidd be religiously respected, there was at the first 
no response. Then arose Abdallah son of Zobeir, and boldly 
said that the oath of homage to an Heir Apparent would be 
opposed to all the precedents of Islam. To such cavils, the 
Caliph, in answer, urged the danger in which Islam was con- 
tinually jdaced from the risk of a contested succes.sion followed 
by renewed bloodshed. The various objections then raised 
may thus be summarised: ‘tVe shall consent,’ the spokes- 
men said, ‘ to any one of these three things. First, do as 
the Prophet did, and leave the election absolutely to the 
citizens of Medina. Or, secondly, do as Abu Bekr did, and 
nominate a successor from amongst the Coreish.' Or, thirdly, 
like Omar, appoint Electors who shall, from amongst the 

' Tlidt the Ciilipli should he a Coreishite was a eoiiclition gouerally admitted, 
excepting liy the Khirejites, who opposed the exclusive pretensions of the 
Coreish, aud, supposing there were a Gilipli (for the stricter would have had 
only a Council of State), were indifferent from what stock he came. 
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same, choose a candidate to succeed thee. Only, like Abu 
Bekr and Omar, thou must exclude thine own sons and thy 
Father’s sons.’ ‘ As for the first course,’ replied the Caliph, 
there is no one now left like unto Abu Bekr, that the people 
might choose him. As for the rest, verily I fear the conten- 
tions and war that would ensue were not the succession 
fixed aforehand.’ Then, finding all his arguments wasted in 
the air, he called out the body-guard, and at the point of 
the sword caused all the city to take the oath. 

The example of Syria, Irac, and the Holy Cities, was 
followed by the whole empire without reserve. And ever 
after, the precedent of Muavia more or less prevailed ; that 
is to say, succession to the Caliphate was based partly on 
descent, partly on the choice of the reigning Caliph, his 
nomination being confirmed by an oath of fealty taken first 
by the inhabitants at the seat of government, and then 
generally throughout the empire. The last condition, re- 
presenting the fiction that the elective power was vested 
in the body of the Faithful, became almost nominal, and 
the oath of allegiance was consequently enforced by force 
of arms against recusants. The practice thus was for the 
Commander of the Faithful to proclaim as his successor 
the fittest, the noblest born, or the most favoured, of his 
sons, or (in default of immediate issue) the best qualified 
amongst his kinsmen. To him, as Heir Apparent, a provisional 
and anticipatory oath of fealty was taken dming his father’s 
lifetime ; and the succession, as a rule, was guided by that 
choice. Sometimes even two successions were thus antici- 
pated, the reigning prince making a double nomination ; but 
such attempt to forestall the distant future was calculated to 
breed, rather than prevent, dissension.* 

’ Tezid was the only fit son Mu&yia had. He was also bom of a noble 
mother belonging to the Beni Ealb, who smid the luznries of the court pined 
for the freedom of nomad life. Another son was decrepid ; and a third the 
son of a slaye-girl. By the letter of the Mahometan law, the son of the hond- 
woman is equally legitimate with the son of the free. But amongst the Arabs, 
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The practice thus begun by the Omeyyads, was followed 
equally by the Abbassides ; and proved a precedent even for 
later times. 

the son ofa noble mother took precedence over the lower born; and so noble birth 
became naturally one of the elements of fitness in the choice. And the same we 
see to the present day, even in such petty principalities as that of Afghanistan. 

The history of Yc2id*s mother has attractions for the Arab writers. She 
guTo vent to her longing for a return to desert life in verse, which coming to 
Mu^via’s ears, he dismissed her with her son to live in the encampment of her 
tribe ; and there Yeztd acquired the tastes of the Bedouins, and his love for 
the cha.se and a free life, which he ever after retained. His mother’s verses 
were such as the.se : 

A tent fanned by tlic desert breeze is dearer &r to me than the lofty palace. 

I sliouM ride more joyously on the yonng camel than on the richly caparisoned steed. 

The whistling of the gale across the sandy plain is sweeter to me than the flourish of royal 
trumpets. 

A crust of bread in the comer of a Bedouin tent has a better relish to me than that of 
choicest vinibb'. 

The coble Arab of my tribe is more comely in my sight tliaii the obese ami bcanlcd men 
aroiind me. 

O that I were once again in my desert home ! I woald not erchange it for the most gorgeous 
halt. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

YEZID AND THE THAGEDY AT KEHBALA. 

A.H. LXI. A.D. 680. 

After a reign of unusual length and prosperity, Muavia came 
to die at nearly eighty years of age. As he felt the end ap- 
proaching, he brought forth a casket with parings in it of the 
Prophet’s nails. Of these ground fine, he bade them sprinkle 
the powder in his eyes and mouth when dead ; and then 
bury him, for a winding-sheet, in a garment which Mahomet 
gave him. Fortune had favoured his rule. For twenty 
years he was Governor of Syria, and nearly as many more the 
acknowledged Caliph of all Islam. Since the abdication of 
Hasan, there had been, for the most part, profound peace 
throughout the empire. Wise, courageous, and forbearing, 
he held the dangerous and discordant elements that sur- 
rounded him in check ; * consolidated, and even extended, the 
already vast area of Islam ; and nursed commerce and the 
arts of peace, so that they greatly flourished in his time. 

But he looked to the future with anxiety. The experi- 
ment of nominating Yezid his successor was sure to meet with 
opposition when he was gone. So from his death-bed he 
sent a message to Yezid, who was absent at his hunting- 

* His courage, however, was more moral than physical. Soth he and Aly, 
by luxurious living, had become obese (at Kilfa, Aly went by the nickname of 
■ the pot-bellied ’), so that in their later years there was little room, in respect of 
either, for active bodily exertion. Stm, even as late as the field of Siffin, we 
have seen that Aly fought with his early gallantry; while Hu6via (if the tra- 
dition be true) shrank from a personal encounter with him. Aly was, without 
doubt, the braver of the two in physical courage ; but Muivia, beyond com- 
parison, the abler and bolder ruler. 
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quarters, warning him of those against whom he must he on 
his guard. There were only four, he .said, of whom, as former 
recusants, he need specially beware ; Abdallah son of Omar, 
Hosoin son of Aly, Abdallah son of Zobeir, and Abd al Eahman 
son of Abu Bekr. The first, a pious devotee, would surely 
succumb. The last might be jiorsuaded by hi s fellows to set up 
hi.s claim ; but he was too much engrossed with the pleasures 
of the harem to be the cause of much anxiety.' ‘As for 
Hosein,’ he continued, ‘the factious people of Irac will not 
leave him alone till he shall attempt the empire ; when thou 
ha.st gotten the ■victory, then deal gently with him, for verily 
the Propliet's blood runneth in his vein.s. It is the Son of 
Zobeir that I fear the most for thee. Fierce as the lion, and 
crafty us the fox ; — when within thy grasp, de.^troy him root 
and branch, leaving not a vestige behind.’ 

The first care of Yezid on ascending the throne was to 
require the recusants who had objected to his nomination as 
lleii' Apparent, to swear allegiance to him now as Caliph. 
These resided at Medina, and on the summons of the 
governor, two of them, the sons of Omar and Abbas fthe 
latter, progenitor of the Abbassides), at once complied ■with 
tlie command. But Abdallah son of Zobeir, and TTosein son 
of Aly, hesitated ; and, under cover of delay for considering 
the matter, both of them escaped to Mecca. 

Since its capture by Mahomet, fifty years before, no enemy 
had dared to go up against the Holy City ; and there, in like 
security with the doves fluttering around the temple, whom 
no man might molest, conspirators, abusing the privilege of 
asylum, were able to hatch their plots against the empire. 
The ambition of Abdallah ibn Zobeir, as Muavia foresaw, 
aimed at the CaKphate ; but so long as Hosein remained at 
Mecca, he dissembled his intentions, and professed to yield to 
the superior claims of the Prophet’s grandson. 

The house of Aly was still, after a fashion, popular at 

’ Some, again, think that Abd ai !Ra.liTiia.n died before this. 
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Kufa. The fond and fickle populace of that factious city now 
tm-ned their eyes in the direction of Aiys second son, Hosein. 
Invitations began to pour in upon him from thence, with 
promises of support, if he would but appear at Kufa and 
claim his regal rights. Within a short space after reaching 
Mecca, he received one hundred and fifty missives of the 
kind. His fidends pointed faithfully to the slippery ways 
of the men of Kufa, and earnestly besought him that he 
would not trust himself amongst them there. But Ibn 
Zobeir, longing to be rid of his rival, fostered the ambitious 
design. The unfortunate prince in an evil hour was thus 
tempted to accept the call. He sent, however, his cousin 
Muslim first, to feel the way, and promote his cause in Kufa. 
Yezid, hearing of the plot, deputed Obeidallah son of Ziad, 
his most capable lieutenant, from Bussorah, to take the com- 
mand at Kufa. Muslim was discovered, soon after his arrival, 
lui'king in the house of Hard, a firiend to the lineage of Aly. 
The populace, taking an unexpected turn in bis favour, rose 
upon Obeidallah, and besieging him in his castle, went near 
to turning the tables against him. The ebullition, however, 
subsided almost as quickly as it arose. Obeidallah regained the 
lead, and Muslim, with his protector Haul, was put to death.’ 

Meanwhile, Hosein, heedless of the remonstrances of Ibn 
Abbas and other faithful friends, started from Mecca, with his 
whole family and household, escorted by a small but devoted 
band of his adherents. He had akeady passed the great 
desert, and was well advanced on the road to Kufa, when 
tidings reached him of the fate of Muslim and Hani. He was 
staggered by the intelligence. It might well have seemed 
the height of madness, encumbered as he was with the ladies 
of his household, to venture himself into a hostile city ; and 
it was yet possible for him to have retraced his steps. But the 

’ Muslim was sod of Ackil (brother of Aly) and grandson of Abu T41ib, 
Mahomet's uncle. All the actors in this melancholy chapter have become 
houschuld^names in the mouths of Moslems, especially the Shiyites. 
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brothers of Muslim trere clamorous -with him to avenge his 
blood ; <and there was still the hope, a forlorn hope indeed, 
that the numerous professing friends who had drawn Hosein 
thither by specious promises, would, when he appeared in 
person, arise and rally round him, as, before the Battle of the 
Camel, they had rallied round his brother Hasan. But each 
messenger and traveller whom they met brought worse and 
worse reports. Farazdac, the poet, passed by ; all the comfort 
he could give Hosein was — ‘ The heart of Kufa is with thee, 
but its sword against thee.’ The Arab tribes, ever ready for 
a fray, had been swelling Hosein’s band by the way, till it had 
become a considerable force ; but now perceiving how matters 
stood, and that the cause was hopeless, they drew off, so that 
he was left with nothing besides bis original small following 
of some thirty horse and forty foot.' An Arab chieftain of 
the Beni Tay besought him even now to divert his course 
south-west, towards the hills of Aja and Selma — ‘where,’ 
said he, ‘ in ten days’ time, twenty thousand swords and lances 
of my tribe will gather round thee.’ Hosein would gladly have 
followed the advice ; ‘ but,’ he re2Dlied, ‘ I am surrounded, as 
thou seest, by women and children ; I cannot turn aside with 
them into the desert ; I must needs go forward.’ They had 
not jproceeded far, when a body of Kufan horse appeared in 
sight. They were under the command of Horr, an Arab 
leader of the Beni Temim, who courteously, but firmly, 
refused to let him pass. ‘ My orders,’ he said, ‘ are to carry 
thee to Obeidallah, the son of Ziad ; but if thou wilt not go 
with me, then turn to the right hand, or turn to the left, as 
thou choosest, saving only the way back again to Mecca or 
Medina, for that thou mayest not take.’ ® So the little band 

’ The number varies in different traditions ; but no account gives it at 
more than forty horse and one hundred foot. Seventy heads were brought 
into Kufa, including probably all the combatants. There were, no doubt, 
others, non-combatants, camp-followers, &c. 

“ Horr (we are to believe), during these parley.s, was converted to the 
cause of Hosein, and eventoally going over to him, fell fighting bv bis side. 
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turned aside to tte left ; and, skirting Kufa on the margin of 
the desert, marched forward, for a day or two, along the hanks 
of the Western Euphrates. In taking this direction, Hosein 
had apparently no immediate object beyond avoiding an 
attack from Kufa. Horr kept close by him, and courteous 
communications still passed between them. 

But it was dangerous to leave a pretender to the Cali- Hosein 

stopped 

phate tlius hovering ai’ound such a city as Kufa, already by Aror’s 
excited by the affair of Muslim. So Obeidallah sent Amr 
son of Sad at the head of four- thousand horse with a 
second summons.^ Thus arrested, Hosein encamped his 
little band on the plain of Kerbala, close by the western 
branch of the Euphrates, five-and-twenty miles north-west of 
Kufa. At repeated interviews, Hosein disclaimed hostilities ; 
which, indeed, with his slender following, and no prospect of a 
rising in the city, were out of thought. He would submit, 
he said, but only on one of these conditions : ‘ Suffer me to 
return to the place from whence I came ; if not, then lead 
me to Yezid, the Caliph, at Damascus, and place my hand in 
his that I may speak with him face to face ; or, if thou wilt 
do neither of these things, send me fai' away to the wars, 
where I shall fight, the Caliph’s faithful soldier, against the 
enemies of Islam.’ But Obeidallah insisted upon an uncon- 
ditional submission ; and to effect this without resort to arms, 
he ordered Amr to cut off all access to the river, hoping that 
thirst might thus force him to surrender. Hosein, who feared 

But the whole of the sad tale hocomes at this point so intensified and overlaid 
with Alyite fiction, that it is impossihle to holieve a hundredth part of what is 
related, and which the heated imaginatione of the Shiyites have invented. 

All the names we meet with here are ranged, either on one side or on the 
other (especially in the Shiyite vocabulary), as models either of piety or 
apostasy. 

* Amr son of Sad the hero of Cfidesiya, they tell us, had just been nomi- 
nated by Obeidallah to the government of Boi in Persia ; and now Obeidallah 
made it a condition of investiture that he should bring in Hosein, dead or alive. 

The scene is painted theatrically of Amr wavering between duty to the grandson 
of the Prophet, and the bribe of office. He yielded to the latter, and for 
..Ilainnioii'sold his soul. But all this must be taken cvm grano. 
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worse than death the cruel name of Obeidallah son of Ziad, 
stood firm to his conditions ; and he even prevailed on Amr 
himself to press them upon Obeidallah, and beg that he 
might be sent to the Caliph’s court. It had been well for the 
Omeyyad dynasty, if the request had been complied with. 
In.stead, Obeidallah, impatient at the delay, jealous of his 
own prestige, or fearing the fickleness of the Kufans, sent a 
creatui'e of his own, an Arab called Shamir * (name never 
uttered by good Moslem but with a shudder and a curse) 
with orders that Amr should dally with Hosein no longer, 
but, dead or aMve, bring him into Ivufa ; and with power 
to supersede Amr in command should he fail in prompt 
obedience. Amr thus compelled, or fearing to lose the 
government of Eei to which he had just been promoted, 
forthwith .surrounded the little camp more closely. Hosein, 
securing now the position as best he could, declared that he 
would not surrender, but would fight the battle to the last. 
The scene which followed is still fresh as yesterday in the mind 
of every Believer, and is commemorated with wild grief and 
frenzy as often as the fatal day, the Tenth of the first month 
of the year, comes round. It has been encircled by tradition 
with such harrowing recitals as never fail to rouse the horror 
and indignation of the listener tothe highest pitch. The fond 
and pious Moslem foi’gets that Hosein, the leader of the band, 
having broken his allegiance, and yielded himself to a treason- 
able, though impotent, de.sign upon the throne, was committing 
an offence that endangered society, and demanded swift sup- 
pression. He can see but the cruel and ruthless hand that 


' Sltamir ibn Dzu al Josban, the Phihabito, is a name nercp pronounced 
by the piou.s Moslem but with ejaculatory curse. Obeidallah (so the story 
goes) was at first inclined to concede the prayer of Hosein, as urged by Amr, 
for a safe- conduct to the Caliph at Damascus, when Shamir stepped forward, 
and said that Obeidallah, for the credit of his own name, must insist on the 
Pretender’s surrender at discretion. So he obtained from Obeidall.ah a letter 
to Amr, threatening that if he failed to bring Hosein in, Shamir should take 
the command, and also obtain the government of Hoi in his stead. The 
name ie Tanonsly pronounced as Shamir or Shimar, Sbomar or Shici-c. 
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exterminated, with few exceptions, everyone in whose veins 
flowed the sacred blood of the Prophet. And, in tjuth, the 
simple story needs no adventitious colouring to touch the 
heart. 

Hosein obtained a day’s respite to send away his relatives 
from the fated camp. But, one and all, they refused to listen 
to his entreaty that they would leave him. During the night, 
his sister Zeinab overheard what was going fonvard, for his ser- 
vant was furbishing her brother’s swoid, and singing the while 
snatches of martial verse on the impending combat. Hastily 
drawing her mantle around her, she stole in the dark to her 
brother’s tent, and flinging herself upon him in wild grief, 
beat her breast and face, and fell into a swoon. Hosein poured 
water on her temples ; but it was little that he could do to 
comfort her. The tents were rudely staked together, and some 
petty barricades of wood and reeds — the burning of which 
might briefly check the onset — piled around ; a poor defence 
against the overwhelming foe. Aly, Hosein’s little son, lay 
sick of a fever, but there was no drop of water to slake his 
parched liiis. The women and children passed the night in 
fear and crying. 

On the morning of the fatal tenth of Mohamm, Hosein 
drew out his little band for battle. There was a parley; and 
again he offered to retire, or be led to the presence of the 
Caliph. Finding that it was all, in vain, he alighted from his 
camel ; and, surrounded by his kinsmen, who stood with firm 
front for his defence, resolved to sell life dear. At length, 
one shot an arrow from the Kufic side, and, amid the wailing of 
the women and httle ones, the unequal fight began. Aitows 
flew thick, and the forlorn company had its numbers gradually 
thinned. Hosein’s nephew, Casim by name, a lad of about 
ten years of age, betrothed to his daughter Fatima, was 
early struck by an arrow, and died in the aims of his uncle. 
One after another, the grown-up sons of Hosein, his brothers, 
nej^ews, and cousins, fell before the shafts of the enemy. 
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Some fled for shelter behind the camp. The reeds were set 
on fire, and the flames, spreadingto the tents, added new horror 
to the scene. For long, none dared to attack Hosein, and to 
the last it was hoped that he might yet sm-render. Towards 
the close of the conflict, driven by thirst, he sought to gain 
the river-bank. The troops closed in behind, and he was cut off 
from his family. The ‘ cursed ’ Shamh then led the attack. 
Struck by an arrow, Hosein fell to the ground, and the Kufic 
cavalry rode ruthlessly across the corpse. 

Not one of the fighting men of this forlorn band escaped 
alive. But they fought bravely ; and left of their foes, more 
than their own number dead upon the field. Two sons of 
Hosein, Aly Akbar ' and Abdallah, perished early in the day ; 
and, at its close, there were amongst the dead no less than 
six brothers of Hosein, the sons of Aly ; two nephews, sous of 
his brother Hasan ; and six others, descendants of Abu Ttdib, 
the father of Aly and uncle of Mahomet.® The camp was 
plundered ; but no further indignity was offered to the inmates, 
mostly women and children, who were earned, together with 
the ghastly load of seventy trankless heads, to Obeidallah’s 
palace. A shock of horror, such as never since has ceased 
to thrill the Moslem world, seized the crowd, when the 
gory head of the Prophet’s grandson was cast at Obeidallah’s 
feet. Hard hearts were melted. As the governor turned, the 
head roughly over with his staff (though we must be slow to 
accept the tales of heartless insult multiplied by Shrya hate), 
an aged voice from amongst the courtiers was heard to cry : 
'Gently! for it is the Prophet’s grandson. By the Lord! 
I li^e seen these very lips kissed by the blessed mouth of 
Mahofk§t-’® 

1 ,AkF> is JOy the elder, as Ms biother iras called Aly Asghar, 
dly the younger . 

‘ There were l^her six or seven of Abu Tilib's descendants. There was 
moreover a foster-bjd'^r of Hosein, and also a freedraan of his. 

® The tradition gd? ™ ^ that Obeidallsih was wroth with this aged 
spokesman, called him', drivelling dotard, and said that if ho had not been 
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The sister of Hosein, his two little sons, 'Aly Asghar ’ 
and Amr, and two daughters, sole survivors of the family, 
were treated by Obeidallah with respect; and were sent 
along with the head of the Pretender to the Caliph at 
Damascus. Whether sincerely, or to escape the execra- 
tions which began already to be heaped upon the actors in 
the tragedy, Yezid disowned all responsibility for the death 
of Hosein, and bitterly rej)roached Obeidallah for the deed. 
The ladies and children were honomably received into the 
Caliph’s household, and sent eventually, with every comfort 
and consideration, back to their Medina home. This des- 
tination, meant in kindness by Yezid, tm-ned out badly for 
the Omeyyad Caliphate. At Medina, there ensued a wild 
scene of grief and lamentation. Everything tended there 
to intensify the sense of the catastrophe. The deserted 
dwellings inhabited heretofore by the family and kinsmen 
of the Prophet, the widowed ladies, the orphaned little ones, 
all added pathos to the cruel tale. That tale, eagerly heard 
by groups of weeping listeners at the lips of the women and 
childi'en who alone survived to tell it — and colom’ed, as oft re- 
peated by them, with fresh and growing horrors — was spread 
by the pilgrims flocking yearly to Medina, over the whole 
empire. The tragic stoi-y was taken up in every household. 
It soon was seen that the Governor of Kufa, in his zeal 
to suppress the imperial claim of the house of Aly, had over- 
shot the mark. The claim of this hne, heretofore unknown, 
or treated with indifference, struck deep now into the hearts 
of multitudes ; and a cloud of indignation and wrath began 
to gather, which ere long burst upon the dynasty accused 
of perpetrating the sacrilegious massacre. The tragedy of 


BTich, he would have beheaded him upon the spot. Sut much is manifestly 
here invented, and everything coloured for effect. Some represent the incident 
as occurring at the Court at Damascus, and ascribe the speech to Yezid. 'Weil 
holds falsely so, and I agree with him. 

' i^y the less is also called iSsm al Ahidia, ‘ Ornament of the Pious.’ 
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Kerbala decided not only the fate of the Caliphate, but of 
Mahome(.uii kingdoms long after the Caliphate had waned 
and disappeared. None who has witnessed the wild and 
passionate grief with which, as the anniversary each year 
comes round, Moslems of every land beat their breasts, 
in vast crowds, the live-long night, vociferating nnweariedly 
the frantic cry, Hasan, Hosein ! Hasan, Hosein ! in wailing 
cadence, can fail to recognise the fatal weapon, sharp and 
double-edged, which the Omeyyad d^aiasty allowed thus to 
fall into the hands of the house of Aly and the house of 
Abbas.* 

' Tlio uamo of Hasan is iiddcd, not only according to the Sliiyite theory 
that ho was entitled to the Caliphate (though ho resigned It), but because he, 
too, is regarded as a, martyr poisoned by his wife, as they say, at the insti- 
gation of Mnavin, but, as wo Imve soon, avithont any snf&eient presumption. 

The tragedy is yearly represented on the stago aS a religious ceremony, 
especially by the Shiyites, in the ‘ Passion Play,’ throughout which are inter- 
woven, in a supernatural romance, the lives of the early worthies of Islam, 
ending with the pathetic tale of the martyr company of Kerhala ; while Abu 
Bokr, Omar, and Othmlin are execrated as usurpers, and the whole Omeyyad 
crew, Obeidallah, Hajj&j, &c., are held up to eternal malediction. A series of 
these scenes will he found well represented in The Mirefile Play of Hasan and 
Hosein, by Sir Lewis Pally, London, 1879. It will give some idea of the ex- 
travagances of Shtya doctrine, and of the intense hold which the episode of 
Kerbala has taken of the Moslem mind. 
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CHAPTEE L. 

THE OMEYYAD AND ABBASSIDE DYNASTIES, AND CONCLUSION. 

It remains but very briefly to follow the fortunes of the 
Omeyyad dynasty ; to show how it came to be supplanted by 
the Abbasside ; to trace the history of the more potent tribal 
and spiritual influences, which sprang up with the Faith ; and 
to explain how some of these, having served their time, have 
disappeared ; while others still survive, as powerful agencies 
in the rise and fall of nations, and the destinies of Islam. 

Yezid soon felt the injury accruing to the Caliphate 
from the revulsion of feeling, in favom- of the family of Aly 
and against the throne, which followed upon the tragedy of 
Kerbala. Kufa, with its proverbial inconstancy, was ever ready 
to esjponsethe cause of a house the progenitors of wliich — Aly 
and bis sons — it had cast aside, and as readily again to let drop 
that cause. Bussorah, on the other hand, was more inclined 
to the Kharejite heresy. But it was from a very different 
quarter that the gravest peril first a.ssailed Yezid and his suc- 
cessors. The danger, as Miuivia had foreshadowed, arose from 
Abdallah ibn Zobeir. It was he who, to be rid of Hosein, had 
encouraged that unfortunate prince in his desperate venture. 
No sooner was the catastrophe of Kerbala announced at Mecca, 
than Abdallah ibn Zobeir set up a claim in his own person. At 
first he assumed the pious and modest title, ‘Protector of the 
Holy House.’ But he soon went beyond this, and proclaimed 
himself a rival of the Caliph. Though closely connected witt 
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the Proi^het’s iamily, it was not to noble birth he trusted. 
He was a wilitary adventurer, as his father and Talha had 
been before him, trying conclusions, but more successfully 
at the first, against the niling power. Yezid swore that his 
adversary should be brought a prisoner, drained by the neck, 
to Damascus. Shoi-tly after, i-egretting the oath and yet wish- 
ing to fulfil it in the letter, he sent the rebel a silver chain to 
be thrown as an ornament about his neck, if he would present 
himself at eoiut. But Ibn Zobeir, scorning the offer, com- 
mitted the messengers to prison, and soon roused all Arabia 
against the Caliph. The Governor of Medina sent a deputa- 
tion of its chief men to Damascus, hoping that they might be 
won over by the gifts and kindness of Yezid. They retui'ned 
munificently rewarded, but with such an account of the dis- 
sipation and disregard of the obligations of Islam prevailing 
at the court, that the leaders of Medina were scandalised and 
forswore allegiance to the godless Caliph. Thereupon an 
army was sent to chastise the rebellious city. A battle was 
fought in its neighbourhood, and the vanquished inhabitants 
were subjected for three days to the licence and rapine of 
the Syrian troops. But in the end the cause of Ibn Zobeir 
gained ground both in Arabia and the East. Aided by his 
brother Musdb, and other able generals, he gained hold 
at one time of a great portion of the empire. It is not, 
indeed, impossible that he might have defeated the Omey- 
yads altogether, if he had consented to make common cause 
with the KhCirejite theocrats. But this he could not do ; 
because these demanded, as a first condition, that the memory 
of Othman should be denounced as that of a tyrant justly 
put to death; whereas, in company with his father, the 
son of Zobeir had waged war with Aly for the avowed purpose 
of avenging the blood of Othman. His arms were, there- 
fore, turned against these heretics; and in everywhere 
defeating them, he effectually served the cause of the Caliphs 
of Damascus. For many years he maiatained a rival court 
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at Mecca; and his rule is memorable for tliq rebuilding of 
the Holy House.* 

Meanwhile another rebel against the Omeyyads had ap- 
peared at Kufa in the person of Mnkhtar, son of Abu Obeid.® 
This adventurer first dallied with the Kharojites. Afterwards, 
changing front, he professed himself the agent of the house 
of Aly, and the lieutenant of Aly’s grandson then living at 
Medina. As such for a time Mukhtar ruled at JCufa, and took 
summary vengeance on all who had been concerned in the 
massacre at Kerbala. Shamir and Amr were both executed, 
and their heads sent to his pretended master. Over Obeidallah, 
Mukhtar gained a great victory on the Zab ; and the trunkless 
head of that unfortunate governor, who fell in the battle, 
was carried to the palace at Kufa, and cast upon the same 
spot where just six years before he had gloated over the 
bloody head of Hosein. Thus early was the tragedy of 
Kerbala avenged in the death of its chief actors. But the 
success of MukhtS-r was not long-lived. He was attacked by 
the generals of Ibn Zobeir, defeated and slain. 

By these successful campaigns against the Khilrejites 
and against Mukhtar, both enemies of the empire, Ibn 
Zobeir was, in effect, clearing the way for the Court of 
Damascus to strike a final blow against himself. His brother 
Musab was defeated and killed. The famous Hajjaj, at this 
period the right arm of the Omeyyad Caliphs, was now able to 


' "Weil thinks that if, instead of learing his battles to bo fought by his 
generals and remaining himself inactive at Mecca, ho had shown the energy 
of his early days and attacked the Caliphs in Syria, ho would probably have 
overthrown them ; even as it was, he was near to doing so. 

The dismantling of the Eaaba exdted the same terror as when it was re- 
built in the youth of Mahomet, neeirly a century before, (L\fe, p. 28.) No one 
durst detach a stone ; and when Ibn Zobeir took the pickaxe in his own hands, 
many fled the city, fearing the Divine wrath, and only returned when after three 
days they saw no ill efibct follow. 

In the time of Ibn Zobeir music and singing were common at Mecca, so 
that notwithstanding the scandal excited at Medina, the practices of Syria 
were beginning to leaven even the Holy Cities, 

- Abu Obeidjthe famous warrior who was slain in the battle of the Bridge. 
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concentrate hiaforees against the Pretender, "who still held his 
court at jll^cca, and with an overpowering army to invest the 
sacred city. Finding that his game was nearly played out, 
Ibn Zobeir lost heart, and had thoughts of surrendering. But 
his aged mother Asma, daughter of Abu Bekr, with the 
ancient spirit of the Arab matron, e-vhcrted her son to die 
as a hero should. And so, putting on his armour, he rushed 
into the unequal combat, and fell. His mother, now a 
centenarian, is the same who, at the Hegira, seventy-three 
years before, tore off her girdle to bind the ProiDhet’s wallet to 
his camel as he took his flight from the cave of Mount Thaur, 
and thus earned the name of ‘ the ^Voman of the shreds.’ * 
It is almost the last personal link we have connecting the 
Prophet’s life with the Omeyyad Caliphate. What a world 
of events had transpired within the lifetime of this lady ! 

On the death of Ibn Zobeir, who had thus bravely held his 
ground as the rival of several successive Caliphs for thirteen 
years, the Omeyyad rule was anew recognised, without dispute, 
over the whole Moslem realm, and the name of the reigning 
Caliph was recited in the jmblic prayers of every Mosque 
from the East to the farthest West. 

During the troublous times of which mention has been 
made, several successions had taken place in the Caliphate. 
After a short and anxious reign, Yezid died, leaving the 
kingdom to a weak son, who survived but a few months. 
Amidst the disturbances which followed, Merwan made his 
way to the throne, and, dying in the following year, left the 
emijire to his son Ahd al Malik. This prince wielded the 
sceptre for one-and-twenty years. The greater part of his 
reign was a struggle with foes such as Ibn Zobeir, Miikhtar, 
and other leaders of the Alyite faction, besides the chronic 
outbursts of Kharejite fanaticism. At one time the Caliph was 
so beset by these opponents, that for three years he submitted 
to the humiliation of paying tribute to the Byzantine Court. 

' Life of Maliomet, p. 145. 
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In the end he triumplied over aU his enemies, and trans- 
mitted a magnificent and still expanding kingdom to his son 
Welid.* Notwithstanding the stonns that so long surrounded 
his throne, Ahd al Mahk cultivated letters, and was mild and 
beneficent in his sway. During the reign of his son, which Welid 
lasted ten years, the glory culminated of the Omeyyad race. 
Elements of disorder still remained, but under the wise and 
firm sceptre of AVelid they were held in cheek. The arts of 
peace prevailed ; schools were founded, learning cultivated, 
and poets royally rewarded ; public works of every useful 
kind were promoted, and even hospitals established for the 
aged, lame, and blind. Such, indeed, at this era, was the- 
glory of the Court of Damascus, that Weil, of all the Caliphs 
both before and after, gives the precedence to Welid. It is the 
fashion for the Arabian histoiians to abuse the Omeyyads as 
a dissolute, intemperate, and godless race ; but we must not 
forget that these all wrote more or less under Abbasside 
inspiration. And Welid especially suffers at their hands ; for 
it was under him that Hajjfij ® made the assault upon the Holy 
City — a ‘sacrilege ’ which still rankles in the Believer’s soul; 
and, moreover, during whose twenty years’ splendid vice- 
royalty in the East, Kufa and Bussorah were both bathed in 
blood ; and hence some part of the hatred against the tyrant 
has come to be reflected upon the name of his Master also. It 

' In this reign the Moslem arms, conducted by the famous Musii, reached 
to the Atlantic. The Moslem fleets vere now powerful, and made a descent on 
Sicily, A.H. 82. 

Khfa and Bussorah continued to give such constant annoyance, that Wisit 
(or the ‘ Midway garrison ') >yas founded halfway between the two cities, to keep 
them in check. Moslem mints were now first est.ablished, the coinage having 
a verse of the C!or4n for the legend. See 'Weil’s Caliphs, vol. i. p. 470. 

‘ Whatever the cruelties of it must be confessed that he had a 

rebellious race to deal with. And in respect of his attack on Mecca, from 
whence Ibn Zobeir so long defied the empire, it is difficult to see how that attack 
could have been avoided ; but the necessity is forgotten, and only the sacrilege, 
with its testudos and battering rams, remembered. In point of cruelty, 
indeed, it would not be easy for inhumanity to outdo the deeds of some of the 
Abbasside Caliphs. But Hajjdj was the servant of the ' godless ’ Omeyyads, 
and indiscriminate abuse must be heaped both on him and his Master. 
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13 too true, mdeftd, that at DanwAciis, as in other great cities 
of the empire, there waa no-w rapidly aTiperyening a ^hamelesa 
laxity of' marmeva ; hut neither in. the Calipha themselvesj 
nor in their srirrounding?., did the looseneaa of morality at the 
Syrian Court iurpa,a.i that which, under the Abhassides, not 
long after prevailed within the royal precineta of Baghdad-' 
After "Welid, the Omeyyad dynasty lasted six-and-thirty 
years. But it began to rest on a precarious basis. For now 
the agents of the hoase of Hashim, descendants of the 
f’rophet and of his uncle Abbas, commenced to ply secretly, 
but wi- h vigour and persistency, their task of canvass and 
intrigue in rlij.tant cities, and esiieeially in the provinces of 
the Tkist, 


Ttj-. .-".i'yx 'pV.f a long time, the endeavour of these agitators was 
,1 directed to the advocacy of the Skiyo, right; that is to say, 
it was based upon the Divine claim of Aly, and hi.s descen- 
dants in the Prophet’s line, to the Imamate or leadership 
over the empire of Islam.* Risings everywhere from time 
to time took place in favour of .some one or other in 
whose, vetn.s flowed the blood of Aly, Everywhere the 
atteuifits %vcre suppressed, the pretenders .slain or cast into 
prison, and tiieir armies defeated in the field. But a 
in new and more fatal danger soon arose. The discom- 
h'in.'.i, nf fittire of the hiilya.s paved the way for the designing 
fi/lvocatesof the other Hashimite branch, namely, that of the 
house of AhhaSjt.he uncle of the Prophet. These had all along 
heeii jilol.tirig in the background, and watching their oppor- 
tunity. They now vaunted the claims of this line, and were 


' I'Vir l.liu imbriillcd sousuulity of tlio limes, tho use of wine and other 
triinclii’N nf th» Mnelom Inw, and tho domornlisation that festered in these 
soiits of Inxnry, T must Rgnin refer to H. yon Hxemei’s excellent work, CuUur- 
yctohiohle. ilnit Orieulu miter den Cfidlifm, Wien, 1876. 

“ 'Dll) tiinii fihii/a ^tiheen) means simply sect or party ; but it has come to 
signify tliu piirtisiins of the house of Aly, holding this Bivine daim. Im&m 
moniiH liciwl DC leivilitr, and, according to the Shtyas, the Imimato, or Headship 
ul' iiU l.sliMii, vdhIh ill tliu liouHO of Aly. Hence wo are coutinually hearing of 
mi liiiAni, (ir successor of this lino, as nhont to appear. 
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barefeiced enough to urge that, being descenied fwm the 
nnele of Mahomet through male representatives, |hey took 
precedence over the direct descendants of the Piv^iet him- 
self, because these came tlmnigh Fatima in the /ciiiafe hue. svim’Wtsi 
About the year 130 of the Hegira, Abut Abbas, of Abbasside j„ 

descent, was imt foi-wai-d in Persia, as the candidate of 

^ ' AH 

this party, and his clainr was supported by the ftvsaons 
general Abu iluslim. Suceessfol in the East, Abn Muslim 
turned bis arms to the West. A great battle, one of those iSnttlepf 
which decide the fate of empires, was fought on the hmhs 
of the Zab ; and, through the defection of certain IChiuejite 
and Yemen levies, was lost by the Omejyad army. ^Menvau 
II., the last of his dynasty, was driven to Egy-pt, and there 
killed in the church of Bussir, whither he had lied for 
refuge. At the close of the year 132,* the black flag, emblem Aim! 
of the Abbassides, floated over the battlements of 'Dauwscus. 

The Ome}'yad d^masty, after ruling the vast Moslem empire for 
a centmy, now disajipem’ed in cruelty and bloodshed. Alyite, 

Omeyyad, and Kliarejite, were equally the victims of tho 
exterminating sword of the fii'st Abbasside Caliph, wln> 
thereby earned for himself the unenviable name of Al Sa fah, 

‘ The Bloody.’ - 

So perished the roy.al house of the Omeyyads. But one ompyysil 
escaped. He fled to Spain, which had never favoured the 
overweening pretensions of the Prophet’s family, whether in ^.u. las. 
the line of Aly or Abbas. Acccjrted by the Arab tribes, whose ’ ' 
influence in the West was paramount, Abd al Rahman now 
laid the foundation of a new Dj-nasty, and perpetuated the 
Omeyyad name at the magnificent court of Cordova. Some Moslom 
years previously, the flood of Moslem victory sweeping 
northwards had been stemmed and rolled back by Charles 132. 


• 26tli Dzul Hijj, A.H. 132, August 6, a.d. 750. 

* He was the fifth in descent from tho Prophet’s uncle ; that is, ho wns tho 
grandson of Aly, who was the grandson of AbMs. Al Baffuli signifle.s, ‘ The 
Butcher.’ 
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450 THE AllBASSIDE DYKASTY. chap. i. 

3Iartel at Tours; but a grand career yet remained ■within the 
peninsul^ of Spain to illustrate this remnant of the Omeyyad 
race. 

Thus with the rise of the Ahbassides, the unity of the 
Calijjhide came to an end. Never after, either in theory or 
in fact, was t here a successor to the Prophet, acknowledged as 
sue] L over all Islam. Other provinces followed in the wake 
of Spain. The Aghlabite dyna.5ty in the east of Africa and 
west of it, the Edrisites in Fez, both of Alyite descent; 
Egypt and Sicily under independent rulers ; the Tahirite 
kings ill Persia, their nativ'e soil; these and others, breaking 
away from the central government, established kingdoms of 
their own. The name of Caliph, however it might survive 
in the Abbas.side lineage, or be assumed by less legitimate 
])retenders, had now altogether lost its virtue and significance. 

Yet a splendid empire remained for the Ahbassides. They 
carried their court from Dama.«cus, where the memory of the 
late dynasty inconveniently survived its fall, to the banks of 
< lie Euphrates. There, Kufa, too prone to be inflamed by Alyite 
intrigue against the newline of Caliphs, was finally abandoned 
as the seat of royalty. Another capiital was foi'indcd by Abu 
Jafar, the second of the Ahbassides, at Baghdad, fifteen miles 
above Medain, on the western bank of the Tigris. For many 
years, Alyites, Orneyyads, and Kbarejites continued to be 
jmnisbed with equal rigour by the new dynasty, and much 
insecurity and bloodshed prevailed. But misrule and re- 
bellion in the end gave place to rest and peace, and a century 
followed of unxiaralleled grandeur and prosperity. Baghdad, 
answering to its proud name of D&r al Salam, ‘ The City of 
Peace,’ became for a time the capital of the world, the centre of 
luxtuy, the emporium of commerce, and the seat of learning.' 

At the close of the second century of the Hegira, Al 
Mamun succeeded to the throne. His mother was a Persian 
lady ; and he had imbibed from her, and the society in 
which he was reared at Merve, the principiles of the 
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Motiizilites. This strange sj'stem, which hati recently Motizilite 
sprung up ill the East, was grafted by the sectarians, of Aly 
(Shiyites) on the transcendental pliilosophy of the Persians. 

It was, in fact, a new and altogether unlooked-for development, 
or rather perversion, of Islam. Heretofore, the sole ground 
of faith had been the Coran, and the Simouit or deliverances 
preserved by tradition from the lips of IMahomet. Now, under 
the Divine Imamate, or spiritual leadership vested in some 
member of the house of Aly, there might be other infallible 
sources of guidance from above. There arose, in fact, a 
new school of interpretation, one might almost say, a new 
dispensation. The Coran was treated allegorically ; and 
such difficulties as beset the Orthodox, offended reason, or 
cramped the growth of society, were thus easily evaded.' In 
the system so evolved, the Prophet, had he revisited the earth, 
would hardly have recognised his own religion. This elastic 
development of the Faith, sublimated by the mysticism of 
Persia, and refined by the subtleties of Indian philosophy, 
was eagerly embraced by the natives of the Eastem provinces. 

And A1 SKimun, who on his accession I’emained still for a Emtaced 
time at i\Ierve, fell deeply under its influence. So inclined jUmlii. 
was ho to the house of Aly, that he gave a daughter of his 
own in marriage to one of that lineage, and he even adopted 
their green ensign; — hoping thus to unite the lines of Aly 
and Abbas in one new dynasty. Although, on transferring 
his court to Kaghdad, he abandoned the design,® Mamun still 
remained faithful to the rationalistic creed. He smrounded 
himself at the capital with the leaimed of all persuasions ; 
and in company with them was used to hold discussions, at 
which such grave questions as those affecting man’s relations 

* Thus the use of wine, and the Mutaah or temporary marriage, could he 
justified. The latter, by which a conjugal contract can be entered into for a 
limited period, is still a tenet of the Sluyas ; but is justly reprobated hy the 
orthodox. 

“ When he found that the scheme must be given up, he caused his sou-in- 
law — now an inconvenient appendage - to be removed by poison. 

o o 2 
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with the Deity, and the nature of the Godhead itself, were 
freely hg,ndled. In opposition to the Orthodox, he believed in 
the doctrine of Free-will. From the received teaching that 
the Coniii is uncreated and eternal, he recoiled, as at variance 
with the unity of the Godhead; and, in the end, he 
proclaimed, with pains and penalties for dissent, that it was 
created. Thus, though a Free-thinker himself, A1 Mamiui, 
as often happens, denied the free right of judgment to others ; 
and he persecuted cruelly, and on one or two occasions even 
to the death, those who ventm’ed to differ with him. Still 
freedom of opinion and oxxni discussion were, beyond com- 
parison, more tolerated under the regime of the Motiizilites 
than of the Orthodox.' For foi-ty or fifty years, the tenets of 
the nationalists prevailed under the Motiizilite Cali 2 >hs at 
Daghdad. Then, there was a reaction back again to the 
‘ Orthodox ' faith ; and now, all who questioned the eternity 
of the Coriin, who ventm-ed to magnify the claims of Aly, or 
to detract from those of his j)redecessors in the Cali^diate — 
Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman — ^became in their turn the objects 
of unrelenting persecution. In one important resi)cct, how- 
ever, tlie iMotilzilite Caliphs (and we might say the Shiya 
sect in general) have excelled the Orthodox ; they are 
especially distinguished by greater forbearance towards the 
jjrofcssors of other creeds. With the return of orthodoxy the 
reign of intolerance revived; and against both Jews and 
Christians, the so-called ‘Ordinances of Omar’ ivere enforced 
liy an Orthodox court with new and degrading penalties.- 
The reigns of A1 Mamun and his immediate successors 
were the palmy days of Moslem learning. At the court of 
Baghdad there were munificently entertained, 2 ^hilosoi)hers, 
phy.sicians, and men of letters. Amongst them were many 


' For example, it was only under a Motasilite court that any such dis- 
cussion ns the Christian * Apology of A1 Kindy ’ could have boon allowed to 
see tho light. 

‘ For thu ' Ordinances of Omar,’ seo ahoro, p. 212. 
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Jews and Christians, versed at once in the Arabic tongue, 
and in the language and literature of Greece. The^ monas- 
teries of )Syria, Asia Minor, and the Levant, were ransacked 
for manuscripts of the Greek j)hilosophers, historians, and 
geometricians. These, with ^'ast labour and erudition, were 
translated into the Arabic; and thus the learning of the 
West was made accessible to the Moslem world. Nor were 
their efforts confined to the reproduction of ancient works, 
but in some directions extended also to original research. 
An observatory, reared on the plain of Tadmor, furnished 
materials for the successful study of astronomy and geometry. 
In other walks of literature, we have books of travel and 
history, and, above all, of medicine ; while much attention 
was paid to the less practical, but more popular, branches of 
astrology and alchemy. It was through the labom-s of these 
learned men that the nations of Eiuope, then shrouded in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages, became again acquainted 
with their own proper, but unused and forgotten, patrimony 
of Grecian science and philosophy. 

But the Golden Age soon faded away. Provinces re- 
belled. Lieutenants assumed independence. Faction and 
tumult became the chronic state of the capital, and riotous 
attack was ever threatening the helpless Cahphs at then- 
very door. The reason is not far to seaz-ch foi-. A change 
had come over the military forces of the empire. From 
the very first, the Abbasside Cahizhs had regarded the Arab 
tribes, the real backbone of the Caliphate, with a jealous 
and disti-ustful eye ; and these, cast zit last aside, and the sti- 
pendiary support of the Dewan withdrawn, were now rapidly 
retrzming to nomad life, or mingling with the settled popu- 
lation. Instead of trusting them, or playing off one tribe 
against another, as the Omeyyads did, the Caliphs of Baghdad, 
in an evil hour, introduced Turkish mercenaries from Central 
Asia; and, by-and-by, they committed the protection of 
their own persons to a body-guard of these. The servant soon 
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came to lie ti-ie master. Tlie staff pierced the hand that leaned 
upon it^ The Caliphate became the sport and plaything of 
the Turkish soldiery, and sank in impotency and conteinj)!. 

Islam had now run its com-se of growth and change. , After 
this, we see no new phase of development, spiritual, social, 
or political. The considerations and incentives peculiar to the 
jMoslem faith, and those connected with the native tribes and 
families in which it took its birth, became for the most part 
faint and feeble with the lapse of time, or merged into the 
common motives which influence mankind. The Mahometan 
world, as it advanced in years, we find guided more and 
more by ordinary mundane causes. Nations rise and faU, 
as elsewhere they rise and fall. Rebellion and vicissitude 
alternate with prosperity and peace. Yet some of the 
principles and causes of action which I have sought to trace, 
though in later times less j>romineut, have never altogether 
ceased to operate. Of the four great powers which influ- 
enced the fortunes of the Moslem world during the first two 
centuries, only one, the Alyite, remains unimpaired. The 
Arab tribes ceased in the third century to be a distinct 
military force, the arbiter of Moslem dynasties, as well as the 
means by which the Faith was spread. Gorged with the prey 
of the world, they had aheady lost then- early fire, when the 
fence set up by Omar between them and the conquered races 
having been broken dorvn, the gi’and military organisation 
was swept away, and their place taken by mercenary levies. 
Henceforth we meet them no more as an independent force 
in the body iroUtic. The Coreish, with the collapse of the 
Caliphate, have passed out of sight, excepting as a race of 
noble memories. The Abbassides are known no longer. But 
Alyite influence, unaffected by the lapse of time, is at some 
points stronger now even than it ever was. And although the 
Arabs, as a military institution, have long ago disappeared, 
we still trace their influence in the Khiirejite, that is to say 
the spiritual and theocratic aspect of their creed. 
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The countries in which the native Arabs jmostly spread Tendency 
and settled, and where, consequently, the Arab spirit longest amotig™'*” 
survived (by far the largest part of the Mahometan world), are 
still, on the whole, the most devoted to the Orthodox faith; 
while Persia and a few smaller jaincipalities continue loyal to 
the Shiya creed. Eevivals follow a corresponding course. 

Amongst the Orthodox, the quickened spiritual sense even in 
the present day shows itself in an implicit return to the letter 
of the Coran ; in a Puritan prrotest against all forms and super- 
stitions inconsistent with the sacred text ; in outbursts of zeal 
for ‘ fighting in the ways of the Lord,’ and generally in a 
tendency towards the ancient tenets of Kharejite theocracy.* 

Among the Shiyas, on the other hand, the spirit of revival 
breaks out in wild and mystical devotion, in the excesses of 
Soofeeism, and in the pirofane extravagances engendered by 
a belief in the Divine Imamate and emanations of the Deity. 

Persia remains still the only important kingdom given upr Twkey, 
to the Shiya faith. In India, the emperors, being of Tmrkish India. ’ 
blood, were generally orthodox iu their profession. They 
encouraged the immigration, by grants of land and other 
privileges, of vast crowds of Arab followers drawn directly from 
their native soil. And so throughout Hindostan, the Soonnie 
has always overshadowed tlie Shiya faith. At the same time, 

Islam in India (as in Persia and other Shiya lands) has been, 
from the failure to convert the millions of its heathen sub- 
jects, less intolerant of idol temples and alien worship, than 
elsewhere. While, on the other hand, in India, as in all 
Soonnie countries, revivals of the Faith have run in the lines 
of pruritanical reform, rather than, as in Persia, into mystical 
excess.® 

Between Turkey and Persia, there is a broad distinction Enmity 

between 

' Such is the character of the Wah&hee revival which, horn in the present Soonnies 
century, spread rapidly and widely over Arabia, and extended in some of its 
features (chiefly of a protesting character) oven to India. ' 

“ Soonnies (Sunnies) are those who acknowledge the authority of the Smnat , ' 
or precedent established by the practice of Mahomet, and also admit the validity 
of the Caliphates of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othmau, which the Shiyites deny. 
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as to tolerance The Osmanlies, not'svithatanding their close 
territorial contact with Christianity, are, in virtue of their 
orthodoxy, intolerant of the least divergence froua the Faith ; 
while the more distant Persia (following the example of the 
^Motiizilite Caliphs) is less impatient of other creeds, and 
more amenable to outer influence.' In other respects, too, 
the ancient sentiment di\-iding the Soonnie and the Shiya 
is as bitter now as in the days when Aly cursed 3Iuavia, and 
Muavia cursed AI 3 ', in the daily public service. The hope- 
less schism lias tended to slacken the jirogi’ess of Islam, and 
abate its aggi-cssive force. Thus recently, when a deadly 
blow was aimed at the head of the Moslem Empire on this 
side of the Bosphorus, the sectarians of Persia, through hate 
and jealousy of the Boonnie ei-eed, declined to rally round 
the banner of the Crescent ; and, indeed, so far as any help 
or even sympathy from Shiyas went, Islam might have been 
blotted out of Em-ope altogether. The Soonnie scorns the 
Bhiya ; and the Shiya, in his turn, spits on the graves of 
those great Caliphs, Omar and Abu Bekr, to whom they owe 
it that Islam spread thus marvellously, nay even that it 
sui'vived its birth. 

The Islam of to-day is substantially the same as the 
Islam which we quitted at the close of this history. By the 
middle of the third century it had completed its circuit, 
and had rung all the changes which seem to lie within the 
range of its potentiality. Swathed in the rigid bands of the 
Coran, Islam is powerless, like the Christian disirensation, to 
adapt itself to the varying circumstances of time and place, 
and to keejD pace with, if not to lead and direct, the progress 
of society and elevation of the race. In the body politic, the 
spiritual and the seetdar are hopelessly confounded ; and we 

' Their bigotry is conspicuous mostly in matters of purification, a remnant, 
probably, of their ancient faith. Saths and mosques ore held polluted by the 
.presence of an infidel. It is carious, also, that the Persians to this day curse 
the memory of A1 .Milmun, and accuse him of poisoning his Alyito son-in- 
aw ; curiously enough, using his name as a term of abnse. 
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fail of perceiving any approach to free institutioils, or any germ 
Tvhatever of popular government. The nearest approach to 
it was in the brotherhood of Islam ; but that, as a controlling 
power, was confined strictly to the Arab races, and with their 
fall it has entirely disappeared. The tj-pe and exemplar of 
Moslem rule is the absolute and autocratic monarch, alter- 
nating at times with the will of lawless soldiery ; and the 
only check on the despot’s power is the law of the Coiiin, 
as expounded by the learned, and enforced by the sentiment 
-of the nation. 

Nor has there been anywhere change or advance percep- 
tible in the state of society. Polygamy and servile con- 
cubinage are still the privilege, or the cmrse, of Islam ; the 
worm at its root, the secret of its fall. By these the unity 
of the household is fatally broken, and the pmity and virtue 
weakened of the family tie : the vigour of the dominant 
classes is sapped ; the body politic becomes weak and languid, 
excepting for intrigue 5 and the throne itself liable to fall a 
prey to doubtful or contested succession. As to slavery, and 
more especially female slavery, we look too exclusively at its 
effect on the wretched subject of the institution. Its 
influence on the OAvner is infinitely more disastrous. How- 
ever much the condition of slavery may be amehorated by the 
kindly influences Avhich, in Moslem lands, surround it as a 
domestic institution, still, servile concubinage fixes its wither- 
ing grasp Avith more damaging effect even upon the master, 
than on the miserable slave of his enjoyments. 

Hardly less injurious is the power of divorce, which can 
be exercised, without the assignment of any reason whatever, at 
the mere word and will of the husband. It not only hangs 
over each individual household like the sword of Damocles, 
but affects the tone of society at large ; for even if not put in 
force, it cannot fail, as a potential influence existing every- 
where, to weaken the marriage bond, and detract from the 
'dignify and self-respect of the sex at large. 
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Nor is it ofeerwise with ‘the Veil,’ and those other domestic 
restrictions enjoined by the Comn, which banish woman from 
her legitimate iilace in society. The loss, indeed, is not so 
much hers as of the other sex, who are altogether shut out, in 
public and social life, from the bright and gracious, purifying 
and softening influences, of female companionshij). The in- 
terdict against games of chance, and the prohibition of even 
the moderate use of udne (ordinances in themselves not alto- 
gether devoid of merit), have tended to aggravate the morose- 
ness, gloom, and gracelessness of Moslem life in public, 
resulting from the banishment of the female sex. 

These and the other institutions of Islam form an in- 
tegral part of its teaching. They are bound up in the 
Conm, the charter of its existence. A reformed Islam, 
which should part with the Divine ordinances on which 
they rest, or attempt in the smallest degree to change them 
by a rationalistic selection, abatement, or variation, would 
be Islam no longer. That they tend to keei) the pro- 
fessors of the IMoslem faith in a backward, and in some 
respects a barbarous state, cannot be doubted. It is still true 
that, as at Damascus, Baghdad, and Cordova, an era of great 
magnificence lias at times prevailed. Commerce and specu- 
lation (notwithstanding the ban placed by the Coran on the 
receipt of interest) prospered ; the arts of peace were culti- 
vated ; travel and intercourse promoted liberality of national 
sentiment : learning and literature advanced apace. But it 
was all short-lived, because superficial. Civilisation did not 
penetrate the family. It failed to leaven domestic life. 
The canker-worm of polygamy, divorce, servile concubinage 
and the veil, lay at the root. And society, withering under 
the influence of these, soon relapsed into barbarism again. 

To speak of the Caliphate as existing, or likely ever 
again to exist, in modem times, is but a dream of the past, 
a fond anachronism. The conditions which rendered the 
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Caliphate possible, have been exhausted lony centuries ago, 
and are beyond the possibility of resuscitation. „ 

The political ascendency of Islam is doomed. Every Mam may 

prosper 

year mtnesses a sensible degree of subsidence. In the close apart from 
connection of the Moslem faith with the civil power, this ascend-^ 
cannot but in some measure affect the prestige of Islam 
itself. Nevertheless, the religion may long retain its hold 
upon the people, unimpaired by the decline of its sway in 
the State. 

As regards the spiritual, social, and dogmatic aspect of Conelu* 
Islam, there has been neither progress nor material change 
since the third century of the Hegira. Such as we found it 
to have been then, such is it also at the present day. The 
nations may advance in civilisation and morality, in philo- 
sophy, science, and the arts j but Islam stands still. And 
thus stationary, so far as the lessons of this history avail, it 
will remain. 
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411 et scq.; burial-place unknown, 
414 ; character, 415; 433, 451, 456 
Aly Akb.ar, 440 
Aly Asgliar, 440, 441 
Alyites (see Sliiyas), 454 
Aly, son of Hoseiii, 439 
Ameer al Momenin, title of CaUpli,283 
Amgldsia, 78 
Amida, 217, 219 
Amina, Mahomet’s mother, 289 
Amman, 1.53 

Animar, Governor of Kufa, 208, 269, 
284, 290, 325, 359, 303, 368, 380; 
killed, 382 

Amr ibn Mkdekcrib, 53, 55, 56, 138, 
158, 168, 173 
Amr, son of Sad, 437, 445 
Amru, 12, 18, 93, 95, 97 et seq., 
108, 153, 205 et scq., 208 ; sends 
grain to Medioii, 233 ; conquers 
Egypt, 239 et scq. ; Mosque of, 244 ; 
J'’east in Egypt, 246 ; conquests in 
AfrLr-a, 247; 264, 276, 288; displaced 
in Egypt, 299 ; 320 ; joins Muivia, 
373 ; commands Muivia's armj', 378 ; 


382; appointed Umpire, 385; de- 
cision, 391 et scq. ; escapes assassina- 
tion, 412 ; his death, 422 
Amwks, 206 
Anbkr, So, 89, 138 

Ansar, citizens of Medina, 3, 5, 32, 126 
Antioch, 200, 216 

Apology of Al Kindy, 23, 75, 220, 416, 
452 

Apostasy, of Ar.abia, 11 ; left a stigma, 
28,63; subdued, 60; ban removed, 126 
Araba, 97 

Ar.abia, exodus from, 60 ; to be wholly 
Moslem, 224 ; 230 
Arab slaves set free, 63 
Arabs, militfmi race, 62 ; pensioned, 
226 ; nobility of the Moslem world, 
260 ; antagonism between, and Co- 
reish. 294 ; 454, 455 
Arbitration at Siffin, 386 
Ardshir (city), 406 
Ardshir (king), 76 
Arfaja, IS, 51, 134, 191 
Arisii, 241 

Armath (Ciidesiya), 167 
Armenia, 217 
Arrestun, 199 
Artabiin, 206, 207, 241 
Asad, Betii, 22, 25. 26, 27, 169 
Ascalon, 206 
Aslitir, Beni, 63 

Ashi’ith ibn Cays, 50 et scq., 64, 210, 385 
Ashtar, 317, 319, 337, 360 ; precipitates 
Battle of Camel, 362 ; at Sitl’ln, 384 
et scq. 

Asia Minor. 217, 297, 298 
Asim, his feat at Cadeslya, 1 08 
Asim fords the Tigris with cavalry, 183 
Asma, wife of Abu Bekr, 1 1 8 eJ scq., 446 
Aswad, the false prophet, 52 
Atick (see Budficla) 

Attiib, 52, 65 
Aus, licni, 5, 61 

Ayesha, 2. 5, 120, 276, 281, 338 ; her 
sedition at jMecca, 351 ; cliaractcr, 
S52 ; her camel, 353 ; alarmed on 
march to Bussorah, 364 ; oecupios 
Bussorali, 3,56 ; at liattlo of Camel, 
361 ct scq.; e.ainel hamstrung, 364; 
retires to Medina, 367 ; 403 
Ayla, 93, 233 ; Bishop of, visited by 
Omar, 236 
Azaimidokht, 113 
Azd, Bent, 51, 63 
Azerbaijan, 258, 269 - 

B aalbek, 205 

Babylon, 70; battle of, 113; Sad 
encamps at, 178 
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B^O 

Backt, burying^gtound of Medina, 282, 

341 

Bactrian camels, 52 
BAdaela, 70, 135, 175 
Baghdad, 450 ' 

Bahdn, 93, 104 
Bahrain, 75, 129, 131, 166 
Bahra, tSe/ii, 1 03 
Babram Goui, 79 
Bahrein, 18, 21, 47, 49 
Baiila, Senif 133, 169 
Ba'lkh, 259 
Barca, 247, 299 
Basilica of Virgin, 209 
Battle of Aeraba {Ycmaina), ‘ Garden of 
Deatli,’ 39-43 

Alexandria, 241, 247, 301 . / 

Allis, 76, 32 , 132 

Babylon, 113 ' ifcW- 

Boweib, Field of Tens, 135 ff 

Bozikha, 25, 27 

the Bridge, 130, 170 

Cidesiya, 167 

the Camel, (Bussorah), 363 

Chains, 72 

Dabi, 51 

Fihl (Pella), 162 

Firidh, 90 

the ‘ Garden of Death,’ 43 

Siff in, 880 

Bodonin faction, 227 ; opposed to 
Corcish, 294; 370 

Bedouins, 61, 69; Syrian, 105; 211 
Bcisitn, ISO 
Beit-Jibrin, 206 

Bokr ibn Wfiil, Bani, 38, 49, 76, 360 
Belidzori, ri 
Belbeis, 245 
Beleia, 97 
Beraa, 43 
Beth Gabara, 206 
Bethlehem, 210 
Bilil, 220, 238, 276 
Bits Nimrud, 70, 112, 164, 178 
Bishoprics, 49 ; Bishop of Ayla, enter- 
tains Omar, 236 
Bishr, 90 
BitAh, 33 
Bodeir, 89 

Booty, 176, 184, 188, 268 
Bosor, his raid on Arabia, 408 
Bostra, 69, 87, 97, 153 
Bowi^i Bid, 258 
Boweib, battle of, 136 
BozAkha, 17, 24 ; battle of, 26, 27 
Bridge, battle of, 130; 170 
Bnbastis, 241 

BurAn, Queen Mother of Persia, 180 
Bussir,_4, 49 


COD 

Bussorah, founded, 192; 195 et ?cf . ; 
249, 250, f,6i, 270 ; change of 
ginernors, 305; 329, 348, 352, 
364 ; in^urrectioj at, 404 
Byzantine empire, 06, 203 


C ACAA, 85, 89, 108, 170, 172, 173 el 
seq., 188, 216, 320, 360, 361 
CAdesiya, 160 el seq. ; battle of, 167 
Cmsarea, 206-15, 218 
CAhira, Al, Cairo, 243 
Calansua, Syrian hat, 220 
Caliph, 5, 285 

Caliphate, unity of, 375 ; double, 410; 

extinct, 450, 458 
Camel, Battle of. 363 el seq. 

Canal, from Nile to Suez, 244 
Canals, administration of, in Chaldsea, 
230 

Captives, female, 37, 75 
Cariateiu, 103 
CArin, 74 
Carmel, 205 
Carthage, 299 
CAsim, 438 
Caspian, 258, 296 
Castle of Sad, 194 

Cathedral of St. dohn the Baptist, at 
Damascus, 145, 149 
Catholicos, of Egypt, 241 
Catlf, 47 

Caussin de Perceval, vii 
Cavalry, reserves of, 231 
Oaycar, 98 

Cays ibn Abd Tnghuth, 64, 55 
Cays ibn Asim, 48 

Cays, son of Sad ibn ObAda, 347 ; Go- 
vernor of Egypt, 371 ; recalled, 372 ; 
402 ; submits to MuAvia, 419 
Cbains, Battle of, 72 
Chaldma, 66 
Chinn, 259 
Chosroes, 67 

Christians, 58, 49, 61, 66, 69, 76 ; at 
Hira, 81; 86, 106, 131, 134, 136, 
137,177, 190, 201, 210 ci seq. ; dis- 
uhilities, 213, 217 ct seq. ; expelled 
from Najran, 223 ; 248 ; captives, 
406; 452 

Churches, 145, 210 ; prohibition against 
new, 213 

Church of the Besnrrection, at Jeru- 
salem, 210 ; of Constantine, 210 ; 
of Nativity, 210 
Cilicia, 215 
Clients, 63, 228, 260 
Codeia, 160, 166 

CodhAa, Beni, 10, IS, 40, 93, 103 
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COM 

Coiamander of the Faithful, 235 
Companions, 1, 18, 95, 101, 160, 227, 
374 

Conspirators, advancoof, onMedina,329 

Constans II., 302 

Constantine, 302 

Convent of Khulid, 211 

Corilcar, 102 

Coi’iln, raised aloft in battle, 42, 384 et 
.-■ey. ; Eeaders of, 45 ; how compiled, 
231 ; created or eternal, 452 
Cordova, 449 

Coveish, 227 ; migrate to Irilc, 308 ; 
vaunt themselves against Arabs, 316 ; 
Garden of, 317 ; 454 
CcuTa ihn Hobeira, 27 
Cuss Natick, 83, 129 
Ciesiphon, 67, 70, 179 
Cutham, son of Abbas, 350 
Cjprus, 301 


D APiA, battle of, 51 
Dadweih, 54 
Dahlia, desert of, 48 
Daira Hind, 265 

Damascus, 97, 103 ; siege, 145 ; capi> 
tulation, 148 ; 154, 200, 205, 348 
Daniel the prophet’s tomb, 252 
Dai'&bgird, miracle of, 260 
DarAcWs, 08 

DAr al SalAm, Baghdad, 450 
Darim, Deiti, 30 
Darin, island, 49 
Dates, royal, 128 
DAthiii, 97 
‘ Day of Tears,’ 353 
‘ Days of Ignorance,’ the, 64 
Dead Sea, 204 
Delta of Euphrates, 191 
DewAn of Oiiiai', or Civil List, 225 ef scy, 
Dhabba accuses Abu Musa, 266 
DluililiAk ibn Cays, 394 note 
DhirAr, 24, 34, 109, 111 ; punished for 
drunkenness, 273 
DihcAns, 71, 83, 91, 230 
Divorce, 4.57 
Doluk, 201 
Drought, 232 

Duma, 10 ; stormed, 87, 88 ; 101 
Dura, Plain of, 70, 113, 179 
DzAt Ire, 353 iiofe 
DzobiAn, £e7ii, 13, 17 
Dzn Car, 78, 360 
Dznl Cassa, 13, 17, 18, 40 
Dzul HAjib, 166 
Dzul KolAa, 54, 93, 94, 383 
Dzu klowAs, the Jewish persecutor, 
228 


GBE 

BNAA, of Persian or Indian descent,. 
49, 54 
Edessa, 217 
Edrisite dynasty, 450 
Egypt, sends grain to Arabia, 234; 
conquest of, 239 ei eeq . ; sedition in, 
317 ; 329, 348 ; conquered by Amru, 
401 et aeq . ; 450 

Electors appointed by Omar, 280 ei aeq, ; 
286 

Elephants, 73, 113, 130, 166, 169, 172;. 

portentous sight of, 173 
Elwand, 257 
Esilriielon, ISO 

Euphrates, 70, 130 ; canals, 230 


r ,\DAK, 64, 224 
Famine, 232 
Farazdac, 113, 436 
Faroma, 241 
Fans, 239 

FAtima, 6, 64, 224, 276, 282, 449 
FAtima, daughter of .Aly, 439 
Fellahin, 71, 74, 194 
FelAgia, FolAlij, 85 
Female slavery, 273, 457 
Feroze, 54, 68 
FezAra, Seni, 25 
Fifth of booty, 16 
Fihl (Pella), 150 ; battle of, 152 
FirAdh, battle of, 90 
FiruzAn, 174, 257 
FostAt, 243, 247, 329 
Free-thinkers, 452 
Free-will, 452 

FnjAa, n rebel, burned to death, 29 


pi AEALA (Jabala), 203 

\T Gabriel, 25 

Gadara, 152 

Garden of Death, 43 

‘ Garden of the Coreisli,' 317, 320 

Gaza, 206 

GhAficky, Al, the regicide, 335 note, 
340 

GhAlib, bis song at CAdesiyii, 168 
GbassAn, Bern, 69, 87, 202 
GhatafAn, Beni, 23, 25, 27 
Ghauth, Beni, 24 
GhAzies, 382 

GhimAs (CAdesiya), 138, 171 

Qbtzeh, 243 

Gh6r, 97, ISO, 152, 205 

GhAta, 144 

Gilead, 141 

Greeks, in Egypt, 242 

Gregory, 299 



HAB 

H ABIb, 394 

Hadhramniit, 21, o6 
Hafir, 72 
Hajjij, 44.5 

Hakam ftn Jabala, 333 
Hakim ibn HizAm, 340 ■ 

Hftma, 190 
Hamadan, 266, 257 
Hamza, 44 
Haai, 435 

Hanifa, Beni, 38 et sea., 44, 43, 48 
Hanidte, the, Aly'a wife, 89 
Haotzala, 337 
Hantzala, Bein', 30 

Haphsa, iridow of 3Iahomrt, 2, 231. 307. 
353 

Karam, at .Terusalem, 209 

Haram, in Hejaz, 263 

Harir.or Night of Clangour (Cadesiyal. 

168. 173 
Harora, 389 
Harrin, 217 

Hasan, 65, 350, 359, 394, 414 ; beeomea 
CMiph, 418 ; abdicates, 419 ; 422, 442 
Hiahim, Beni, 227 

Hdshfm ibn Otba, 153, 172, 179 et 
eeg . ; killed at Siffin, 382 
Haesin ibn Thlbit, 202, 343 
Haur5n, 205 
Hawdb, doga of, 354 
Hnw5zin, Beni, 26, 27 
Hebron, 97 

Heffra, 1 ; era established, 271 
Hejer, 47, 50 
Heliopolis. 241, 242 
Heraclius, 67. 97, 201 ; death of, 243 
Hims, 198, 216 
Eimyar, 51 ; troops, 1 46 
Hind, daughter of Ndmdn, 26,5 
Hindia, ivestem branch of Euphrates, 
70, 135, 176 

Hind, -wife of Abu Sofidn, 237, 277 
Hira, 49, 63, 76, 78 ; capitulates, 70 et 
ieq.\ 8a, 127,161, 164; reoccupied, 178 
Hit, 190, 199 
Hobdb, 4 

Hodeibia, 226, 386 
Hodzeifa, 13, 51, 307 
Hodzeil, 85, 90 
Hol-win, 190, 249, 256 
Horcus, 90 
HorcOs, 251 
' Hormuz, 72, U2 

HonnnzAn, 166, 250, 262, 254; murder 
of, 293 

Honey-bee, part of the Hurd’s host, 257 
Hon, 436 et seq, 

Hosein,^6>5, 394, 414, 434; march to 
Kifa, 435 et aeg . ; death, 440 
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Hotem, 48, 49 
Houries, 105 


I BN AAMIE, Governor of Bussoiah, 
306; 317, 326; sends help for 
Othmdn, 334 ; 347 

Ibn Abbds, 282, 345, 350, 355; Go- 
vernOT of Bussorah, 368, 393, 394. 
396, 409 

Ibn Abu Sarh, 248, 290, 298, 299, 324, 
326, 329 
Ibn Backila, 82 
Ibn Honeif, 347, 356 et seg. 

Ibn ishde, 21 
Ibn KhaldOn, vi 

Ibn Masdd, 270, 304, 307 ; death of, 31 1 
Ibn Muljam, tha assassin, 412; body 
burned, 414 

Ibn Sandii (Ibn Saba), 316, 362 
Ibn Zobeir, 353, 367, 391, 430, 435, 
434, 443; death, 446 
Iddat, interval before cohabitation, 75 
Ikrima, 18, 39, 51, 52, 55, 67, 58, 93, 
97, 108; death, 111 
Imdmate in Aiy’s family, 41 T, 451 
Imprecation of Caliphs, 394, 421 
Imrulcays, Beni, SO 
Indian Ocean, 296 

Irdo Araby, 70; field mensnrament, 
230 ; 249, 308, 348 
Isfandiar, 258 
Islam for Arabia, 17, 224 
Ispahan, 259 

Istakhr (Persepolis), 219, 256 
Iwdn, 160 

lyidh, 68, 84. 87, 89, 217 
lyddh, Beni, 190, 217 
lyds ibn Cnbisa, *8, 80 


J ABALA, 87, 88, 202 
Jabdn, 127. 132 

Jdbia. 94, 97, 205, 207, 208, 235 

Jacob's IHllow, 209 

Jadila, Beni, 24, 139 

Jalenhs, 174, 175 

Jalbla, battle of, 1 87 

Jarir, 133, 139, 376 

Jdqea, 97, 107, 109 

Jarfid, 47, 49 

Jauldn, 94, 141 

Jszia, tribute, 218 

Jehdd, Sure, 167 

Jerdsh, 153 

Jerusalem, 202, 206 ; capitulation, 207 
J etrs, 1 63, 21 1 ; expelled from K'deibar, 
j 224, 452 ■ 

Jeyfur, 61 
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JEZ 

Jczirn, 60 
Jobeir, 269 

.Tobeir ibn Hotlni, <>40 
Jof, 68 

John, son of Zacharias, his tomb, 206 
Jondob, 304, 318 
Joppa, 206 

Jordan (Ordonna), 153, 205 
Jorf, 8, 96 
Judi, 87, 88 
Jnndai-Sab4r, 252 


K AB, the Rabbin, 236, 279, 310 
RAbnl, 296 

KiihOnat (soothsayingl, 26 
Karoon, river, 251, 2.52 
Kaskar, 127 
Kelb, Beni, 87, 415 
Kerdmat, 80 

Korbala, 437 ; tragedy of, 438 
KermSn, 259, 260, 297 
Khabiir, 191 
Khicun, 259 
Khaffan, 128 

ifhilid ibn Said, 17, 53 ; his defeat, 92 ; 
death, 94 

Kh41id ibn IVelid, 18 ; his character, 
21 ; discomfits Toloihn, 22 et sej.; 27 { 
attacks Mftlik ibn Noweira, 32 ; 
marries his widow, 34 ; and Mojda’s 
danghtcr, 40 ; the ‘ Sword of the Lord,' 
68 ; in Ir-dc, 72 ct eeq. ; kills Hormuz, 
73; speech, 75, 82, cruelty, 76, 86 ; 79; 
frets a t inaction, 84 ; 88 ; pilgrim.sgs 
incognito, 91 ; transferred to Syria, 
100; march across desert, 101; cora- 
m.ands on the Yermiik, 106 et seq,; 
deposed. 111 ; 143; storms Damascus, 
146; lOOstsej. ; received back into 
favour, 204; 207, 216 ct seq.; ar- 
raigned for malversation, 219 ; death, 
221 ; 276, 284 
Jshanufis, 138 

Khandac, Trench of Sapor, 71, 160, 165 
Khansa, Al, 28 
Kharanba, 347, 402 
Hhfirejites, 388 et seq. ; hostile attitude 
towards Aly, 395; defeated at 
NehrwAn, 399 ; origin of name, 400 ; 
bmeutes, 405 ; 443, 444, 454 
HhauMn, 54 

Khawarnac. palace, 79, 82, 161 

Khazraj, Beni, 4, 5, 61 

Kheibar, 22,61, 224 

Khirrlt, the Khdrejite rebel, 405 

Khorasan, 269 

Khuzistan, 249, 250 

KiUa, 209 


Kinda, Beai, 56 

Kindy, Al, 23, 75, 220, 416, 452 
Kinnisrin (Chalcis), 1 99, 200, 204 
Kirckesia, 190, 199 
Kremer, Herr von, vii 
Kiibbet al Sakhra, 209 
KAfa, 70; founded, 193, 195, et scy. ; 
216 ; threatened by Yezdegird, 256 ; 
270, 297 ; change of governors, 303 ; 
5meute, 317; 329, 348; assists Aly, 
359 ; 364 ; seat of Aly’s government, 
369 ; indifferent to Aly, 398 ; 403 
Kutha, 179 


L ACKiT, 51 

Lady's Castle, the, 73 
Lakhmite dynasty, 69, 78 
Laodicea, 199 

Leila, 34, 36, 41 ; Abu Bekr's son ena- 
moured of her, 272 
Lesser Pilgrimage, 329 
Levant, 298 
Lydda, 206 


TIIAAB, 97, 153 
ItL Haaia, 199 
MadzAr, Battle of, 74 
Mahomet, death of, 1 ; burial, 5 ; 20, 
27, 36, 38 ; woman betrothed to him, 
50 ; 76, 223, 224, 286 ; his ring, 314 ; 
354 ; pulpit, 425 
Mahra, 18, 51, 52 
Mulik, Bmi, 30 

MAlik ibn Noweirn, 30 e( seq. ; 221, 222 

Mamun, Al, 450, 453 

Marash (Germanica), 201 

Marj al Soffar, 94 

Marj Arjun, 206 

Mary, Coptic maid, 276 

MasbazAn, 190 

Mascala, 406 

Masjid al Acksa, at Jerusalem, 209 
Mnskat, 51 

Masud, brother of Mothanna, 137 
Mesfidy, 309 
Mecca, 52, 263, 351 
MedAin, 67, 70, 84, 162, 170 ; western 
suburb taken, 181; capture of city, 
183; spoil, 184; jewelled carpet, 
185, 193 

Medina threatened, 10 
MehrAn, 135 

Melebite and Maronite patriarchs, 248 
Membaj, 377 
Memphis, 241 
Menbij (Hierapolis), 201 

Merve, 260, 450 
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' MeTwfLn, 800, 322, 324, 332, 338, 339, 
354, 372, 429 ; Caliph, 440 
Mesopotamia, 69 ; Upper, 217 
Micctad, 288, 290 
Minas, 200 

Ministers of religion, 270 
Miracle of lake, 46 ; of the sea, 49 ; of 
DarAbgird, 260 
Misr, 241 

Moadz ibn Jabal, 56, 132 ; dies in 
plague, 235 
Moanna, 74 
Mocarran, sons of, 14 
Modeya, 90 

Moghlra ibn Shoba, Governor of Bus- 
sorah, 192 ; deposed, 264 ; appointed 
to Kufa, 269; 278, 284, 288, 345, 
423, 425, 429 

Mogbira, the Thackifite, 338, 340 
MohAjir, 18, 52, 56, 87. 58 
Mohakkem, 42, 44 
Mohammed, doctor of Bussornh, 86 
Mohammed, Hanify, son of Aly, 350, 381 
Mohammed ibn Coteira, 333 
Mohammed ibn Maslama, 194, 248, 
325, 333 

Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr, 302, 313, 
330, 338, 339, 360: Governor of Egypt, 

372 ; 392, 394, 402 ; killed, 403 
Mohammed, son of Abu Hudzeifa, 302, 

313, 330, 370 

Mohammed, son of Talha, 391 
‘ Mobarram,' the, 442 
Mojia, 40 et sej., 44 ; Kh41id marries 
his daughter, 46 
Mondzir, chief of Biihrein, 47 
Moseilama, 18, 23 ; marries Sajuh. 31 ; 

38; killed, 43 ; eayings, 45 
Mosque of Omar, 209 
Motammim, 34 et sc;. 

Mothzelites. 451 et se;. 

Mothanna,50, 67, 74, 84, 101, 112 et 
sej. ; retrieves defeat at Bridge, 131 ; 
gains battle of Bowcib, 135; his 
horse, ‘ the Bebel,’ 1 3.5 ; suspended, 
139; character, 136, 139 ; 1 55 ; death, 
159; his widow Selma. 159, 170 
Mothers of the Faithful, Mahomet's 
widows, 59, 225, 278 
‘Mount of the Eagle,' 103 
Mu5via, 218 ; appointed Governor of 
Syria, 237; his mother Hind, 277 ; 294 ; 
attacked by Bomans, 297 ; 310, 319, 
326; sends help toOthmiln, 334,34.5; 
letter to Aly, 349 ; machinations 
-against Cays, 872 ; joined by Amru, 

373 ; marches to meet Aly, 378 ; at 
battle of Siffin, 379 et scq. ; arbitra- 
tion, 1386 ; saluted Caliph, 304 ; gains 


Egypt, 403 • raid against Irac, 407 ; 
visits Mostfl, 408 ; truce with Aly, 
410 ; escapes assassination, 412 ; sole 
Caliph, 419 ; declares Yezid heir 
apparent, 429 ; death, 433 
Mucouciis, 241 et seq. 

Muedzzin, 175, 238 
Mulihjerin, or Refugees, 6 
Mukhthr, 445 
Mundzir, Gbarur, 49 
Mundzir, Prince of Hira, 82 
Murad, Sent, 55 
Musa, conqueror of Spain, 86 
Muslim, killed, 435 
Mhta, 8, 22, 82 


N ABLCS, 206 

Nahr Shir, 84. 179 

Kuila, OthmAn's wife, 315, 339; her fin- 
gers hung up at Damascus, 842, 348 
Najaf, 79; Sea of, 13.5 ; 161 ; 414 
NajrAn, 53, 55; Christians of, 223 
NamArick, 128 

Namr, Sent, 31, 134, 137, 190 
Narsn, 127 

Naval enterprise, 264, 300 
NefAd, desert, 101 
Negus of Abyssinia, 223 
NehAvond, 256 ; battle of, 267, 278 
Ncstorians, 49 

Night of Clangour (CAdeslyii), 168, 173 
Nile, 241, 242, 245; Omar’s letter to, 
246 

Nisibin, 216, 217 
N oeim ibn Mocarrin, 258 
Nojeir, 67, 64 
Nokheila, 401 

NomAn ibn Mocarrin, 14, 251, 252, 
256 ; his death, 257 
NomAn, Prince of Him, 79 
Noseir, 86 
Nubians, 242 


O BEIDALLAH, eon of AhhAs, his 
little children put to death, 408 
Obeidallah, eon of Omar, 381 
Obeidallah, son of ZiAd, 435 et seq., 444 
Obna, 10 

OboUa, 76, 191, 192 
Odzeib, 160, 171 
Obod, 22, 44 
Okeidor, 87, 88 
OkkAsha, 25 
OmAn, 21, 47, 50 

Omar, described, 2,275, 283 ; 4, 9, 18, j 

28 note ; angry witli KhAlid, 34, 46, 
90 ; mourns fur his brother Zcid, 45 ; 
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50 ; frees all Arab slaves, 64 ; judge, 

65; deposes Khulid; 111; 114; 

accession to Caliphate, 125 ; 132 ; 
orders new levies, '133 ; 156 ; receives 
tidings of victory at Cildcsiya, 177 : 
weeps at seeing spoil. 189; forbids 
advance on Persia, 189 ; 203, 249 ; 
visits Jerusalem. 207 tt seq ; journeys 
to J5bia. 216; arraigns KhlLlid. 219 ; 
liis llewin, 225 ; compiles Coran, 

231 ; administration of famine, 232; 
in the plague, 2Si ; progress through 
Syria, 236 ; entertained by a bishop, 

236 ; performs pilgrimage, 238 ; 
conquers Egypt, 239 ct seq. ; letter 
to the Kilo, 246 ; releases Hormusin, 
253; pressed to allow advance on 
Persia, 255 ; sends army against 
Persia. 256; miraculous interposi- 
tion of, to save S:iria, 261 ; enlarges 
square at IMecoa, 263 ; dread of n.aval 
enterprise, 264 ; acquits Abu Musa, 

267 : establishes era of Hegira. 271 ; 
simplicity, 273 ; marrio.s 0mm Jfol- 
thum, 27 6 ; last, pilgrimage, 278 ; 
assassination, 2S0 ; appoints Electors, 

280 ; death, 283 ; burial, 285 ; 286, 
306, 456 

Omeyyad, Scfii, 294, 316 ; dynasty, 
443, 446 ; in Spain, 449 
0mm al Banin, 315 
0mm al I’tidhl. widow of Abb4s, 355 
0mm Ayman, 05 
0mm Farwa, 58, 120 
0mm H.abiba. 336 
0mm Keis, 152 
0mm Kirfa, 27 

0mm Kolthuni, 203 ; Omar’s wife, 276, 
413, 415 
Omm Salma, 55 
Omm Siml, 27 
Omm Walad, 265, 272 
Omra, or Lesser Pilgrimage, 329 
Ordinances of Omar, 212, 452 
Ordonna (Jordan), 153, 205 
Oroates, 199, 203 
< )i-thodoxy, intolerant, 455 
Orwa, 318 

OsAma, expedition, 8 et seq. ; 16, 325 
Otba, 191-, 249, 251, 264 
OthmAn, 275 ; appointed Elector, 280 ; 
elected Caliph, 291, 294; appoints 
Abu Sarh over Egypt, 298 ; outlook 
darkens, 302 ; recension of CorAn, 
307 ; palace, 309 ; puts down un- 
lawful amusements, 311 ; enlaiges 
squc'.re of Kaaba, 312 ; embellishes 
Mosque at Medina, 312; alters rites 
of pilgrimage, 313; loses l^phet's >- 
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ring, 314; sinks wells, 314 ; marries * 
]SAila,315; gives into Kfifa. 320 ; Aly 
expostulates with him, 321 ; appeals 
to the people, 322 ; bust pilgrimage, 
323 ; cuntuinoliously treated, 324 ; 
complaints invited, 325; conference 
with governors, .326 ; attacked by 
regicides, 329 et seq . ; addresses 
them, 335 ; blockade, 337 ; slain, 
339; character, 341; bloody shirt 
bung up at Damascus, 348 ; 374, 
376 

OthmAn ibn al Aas, 52 

OthmAn ibn Honeif (see Ibn Honoif) 

Oxns, 259, 296 

Oyeina, 23, 25, 27, 28, 315 


P ALESTINE, 200, 206, 211 
Paradise, 105 

Patriarch, Jerusalem, 208 ; Maronite, 
248 

Pella, 150 

Pcrsepolis, 249, 255 

Persian Gulf, 191 ci 

Persians, 72 et seq., 76, 90 

Persia, war in. 296 ; Shiyito, 455 

PhacAsa (Tel FAkhus), 246 

Pilgrimage, 66 ; KhAlid's incognito, 91 ; 

rules altered by OthmAn, 313 ; 323 
‘Pilgrimage to Nejd,’ 101 
Plague, 234 
Polygamy, 457 
Predestination, 211, 236 
Promised Land, 96 


ABADZA. 13, 16 
Kabia, 21 
EajjAl, 39, 41 
Bnma (Arimatbea), 206 
Ibimh, 206 

Bum Hormuz, 249, 251 
Bamleh, 206, 211 
Headers of CorAn, 46, 231, 381 
* Refugees,’ 5, 32, 126, 227 
Regicides attack Medina, 329 ; return 
with, documunt bearing OtlimAn’s 
seal, 331 

Register (DewAn) of Arab race, 229 
Rei, captured, 258 
Retribution, law of, 202 
Ricca, 216, 377 
Ring of Mahomet, 314 
‘ River of Blood,’ 76 
Roha, 199, 216, 217 
Roman army, 90, 92, 104, 190; and 
fleet, 21,5 

Romiui empire, 66 
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• Bustem, 126, loS, 163 ; forebodings of, 
166; killed, 174 


S ABAT, 138, 179 
Sacal&T, 152 

Bad ibn (MAlik) Abu Waekkas, 187; 
marches to Irik, 158 ; marries Selma, 
Mothaiina’s widow, 159 ; reorganises 
army, 169 ; battle of Cadesija, 167 ;* 
upbraided by Selma, 170 ; captures 
UTediin, 183; his ciistle, 104; de- 
posed, 268 ; appointed Elector, 280; 
287 ; again appointed to Kufa, 303 ; 
superseded, 303 ; 326, 343 
Sad ibn Obida, 3 el eeq., 6, 371 
Saflfih, Al, ‘ the Bloody,’ 449 
Safia, 37, 76 
Safwin, 15, 351 
Sahba, 89 

Said, Governor of Itufa, 306 ; expelled 
by citizens, 319; servant killed, 320; 
353 

Sajih, Prophetess, 23, 30 et aeq., 39, 85 

Sakatia, 129 

Sakun, Beni, 66 

Sakhiya. in Egypt, 241 

Bilim, 42 

Salmin, 183 

Saliba, 83 

Samaritans, 153, 211 

Samsit (Samosata), 201 

Samsdt, the sword, 53, 92 

Sania, 54, 56 

Saria, 260 

Sawid, 83, 179, 194; ‘ Garden of Coreish,’ 
317 ei seq,, 320 
Sayhad, desert, 57 
Sea of Najaf, 71 
Sebastia, 206 
Second coming, 317 
Sedir, palace, 82 
Sejestan, 259, 370 
Seleucia, 70, 179 

Service of victory ; at Hira, 82, 83 ; at 
Mediin, 184 
Servile population, 344 
Shahririn, 112, 113 
Sbaizar, 199 
Shamir, 438, 440, 445 
Shanas, Bomac general, 198 
Shit al Arab, 191 
Sheibin, Beni, 31, 50 
Sberif, 158 

Shiyas, 448 et eeq. ; 451 ; tolerant, 455 
Shornbbil, 18, 39, 40, 94, 97, 108. 152, 
163, 205, 208, 237 . 

Sboreib, 391, 394 

flVinWfall ftn 
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TAL j 

Shuhib, 413 
Shiisan, 252 
Shuster (Tostar), 251 
Sicily, 450 ’ 

Siifin, 378 ; battle of, 379 et eeq. 
Sinnimir, 79 
Sirhin, Wady, 102 
Sirin, 86 

Siroes. 67, 84, 127, 155 
Slavery, female, 273, 457 
Slaves, Arab, set free, 68 
Society, Moslem, 271, 273 et seq, 

Sohir, 51 
Soheil, 96 

Sommeyya, 290, 380 
Songstresses, two, mutilated, 59 
Soofeeism, 455 
Soonnies, 455 

Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalem, 208, 
210 

Spain, 449 

Spoil, at Cidesiya, 176 ; at Mediin, 
184; at Jalila, 188 
Succession, 7, 286, 427 et eeq. 

Sudin, the regicide, 340 
Suez Canal, 244 
Suleim, Beni, 26, 27 
Sunb, Al, 121 
Sunnat, 451, 455 
Sura, 179 
Sir al Kim, 377 

Siras, read before battle, 167 ; at Me- 
dain, 184 ; how compiled, 231 
Sus (Shushan), 252 
Suwi, 103 

‘ Sword of God,’ ‘ Sword of the Lord,’ 
name ofKhilid, 68, 77, 107 
Syria, attacked, 94 ; east of Jordan, de- 
scribed, 141 ; Northern, 198 et seq., 
205, 211, 216; field measurement, 

230 ; sends gznin to Hejiz, 233 ; 297, 
348, 350, 370, 374 ; invaded by Aly, 
377, 408 
Syrian desert, 68 


T abari, vi, 21, 77 

Tadmor, 103, 154 
Todziric, 98 

Tighlib, Beni, 31, 89, 137, 190; 

Christian, 218 ; 406 
Tihir, 63 

Tihirite dynasty, 450 
Tik i Kesra, 179 

Talha, 6, 117 ; appointed Elector, 280 ; 
287, 329 et seq . ; sends son to pro- 
tect Othmin, 334 ; 342 et seq.,> 350 ; j 
retires to Mecca, 352 ; 353 ; marches 
on Bussorah, 354 ; its occupation. 
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366 et seq. ; Battle of (Oatneli 361 ei 
seq. : killed, 364 ; 366 
Tav, 16, 22 ; reclaimed, 24 ; 27, 
131, 436 

Tayif, 62, 63, 55 
Teb6i, 55 
Tekrit, 181, 190 
Tell Azaz, 201 

Temim, Beni, 15 ; described, 30 ; 48, 
360, 436 

Tliubit ibn Cays, 22, 42, 318 
Thacklf, Beni, 131 
Tlieocratic faction, 388 
Tlioodore, 198 
Tlieodoric, 97 
Thinia, 90 
ThomAma, 48 

‘ Three Hundred ’ of Bedr, 95 
Tiberias, 153, 205, 208 
TiOis, 298 

Tigris, 71, 130, 179 ; swum by Arab 
cavalry, 183 ; canals, 230 
Tili^ma, 52 

Timoor, passage of Tigris by, 183 
Tithe, 218 

Toloiha, 13, 17, 21 ct seq.; defeated, 
26; 26, 164, 176 267, 318 
Tostar (Shuster), 261 
Tower of Babel, 70 
Tradition, 20 

Trench of Sapor, 71, 160, 165 
Tripoli (Africa), 247, 299 
Tumlit, valley of, 245 
Turks, 259, 297 ; mercenaries, 453 


•TTEILED PROPHET. 52 
V Veil, the, 265, 458 
Victory, Service of, 82 
ATllaius’ Road, the, 53 
Volca.no near Medina, 263 
Voluptuousness, 273 


W ACCrSA, 98 

Wadi al Cora, 10, 94 
Wahshi, 43 
Waliy'a, battle of, 75 
WAsit, 447 

‘ Waterer of the two Holy Places ’ 
(Abb6s), 233 

Welid ibn Oeba, 87, 93, 94, 303 ; de- 
posed for inebriety, 304 ; 394 


ZOR 

Welid the Caliph, 447 
White Palace of Medain, 180 
Widows of Mahomet, 59, 225, 278 
Windmill, 279 

Wine forbidden, as a bath, 219 ; in- 
temperance in, 273 

Women.Moslcm, fight, 138 ; and children 
giveeoup6e ^rdeeto wounded enemies, 
175 ; influence of captive, 273 


Y ABNA, 206 
Yala, 347 

Year, Mussulman, viii 

‘Year of Ashes,’ 232 

Yenihma, 21, 38 et seq. ; battle of, 41 

Yemen, 18, 21, 65, 56 

Yenbo, 245 

Yerboa, Beni, 30 et seq. 

Yormuk, 98 

Y’ezdegird, 127, 155 ; deputation to, at 
Meddin, 162 ; 251, 265, 258 ; his 
death, 259, 297 

Y'ezid, 95, 97, 108, 198, 207, 218, 276 
Yezid ibn Cays, 388 
Yezid, son of Mudvia, declared heir 
HppaTant, 429 ; becomes Caliph, 433 ; 
434, 443, 446 


Z AB, battles on the, 445, 449 

Zeid, brother of Omar, 36 ; 
killed, 42 ; 45 

Zeid ibn Thdbit, 133 ; compiles Cordn, 
231 ; 309, 333, 343 
Zeinab, 276, 415 

Zidd, 66, 188, 265, 267, 368, 407, 423 ; 

declared brother of Mudvia, 424 ; 429 
Zidd ibn Lobid, 293 
Zibriedn, 15, 48, 50 
Zimmies, 83, 194, 301, 318 
Zobeid, Beni, 53 

Zobeir, 6, 240 et seq. ; appointed Elector, 
280 ; 287, 309, 327, 328, 329 et seq. ; 
sends son to protect Othmdn, 334 et 
seq. ; 350 ; retires to Mecca, 352 ; 
marches on Busscrah, 354 ; its occu- 
pation by, 366 ; Battle of CJamel, 361 
et seq. ; killed, 364 ; 366 
Zohra, 164, 176, 179 
Zobra, Beni, 289 
Zomeil, 90 

Zoroastrians, 72, 259, 260 
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